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No. 1150. 
Fbox 

E. G. THOMSON, EsQtriEB, 

Ojfg: Senior Secretary to Finl. Oommr., Punjab, ■ 

To 

H. C. PANSHAWE, Bsquim, 

Junior Secretary to Oovemment^ Punjab. 

Dated LjLnoBMj 8th October 1884. 

SlE, ^ 

I AM directed to Bubmit, in original, tlie final report of the revision 
of tlie settlement of the Jhang district, drawn up hj Mr. E. B. Steedman, 

Settlement Officer, In the letter marginally noted 
SeptemW* 1^2^^*^ (which is also submitted in original), the Commissioner 

of Settlements and Agriculture has furnished a com- 
prehensive review of this report ; and the Officiating Financial Commis- 
miflsioner does not consider it to be necessary to add more than a few 
comments to the remarks of Colonel Wace. 

2. The first chapter of the report contains a description of the 

district, written with Mr. Steedman's accustomed clearness, and showing 

good powers of physical observation. The theory as to the formation of 

the Thai country (para. 5) is interesting. The sand dunes described by 

Mr. Steedman doubtless owe their origin to the southerly winds which appear 

to prevail in this region, the sand of which they are composed having been 

tiraasported from distant sources, and possibly, as surmised, from an 

- ancient sea shore. Storms convey microscopic fragments of quartz sand — 

. originally, if not directly, derived from the deserts of Sindh and Bikanir— 

as far as Simla ; and in a country with the small rainfall of Jhang, 

.. wind-borne sand in the course of ages slowly accumulates and forms a 

' sensible portion of the soil. On the other hand, Mr. Steedman is, no doubt, 

. «1bo correct in attributing the comparative absence of sand between the 

Jehlam and the Chendb, and between the Chenab and E^vi, to the fertilizing 

action of these rivers. The Jehlam in particular appears (report, para. 

180) to be unusually rich in suspended argillaceous material, and to the 

floods from this river and its two companions the stiff soil of the intervening 

do&bs must, no doubt, be attributed. 

. . 3. The account of the indigenous trees, plants, and grasses in 

jpuaras. 18-20' of the report is interesting. Seeing how important an 

^ m^^Bt^ .grazing is in many Punjab districts, the preparation of a manual of 

.: tijd provincijftl grasses would seem to be most desirablei If such . a work 



I Vere carried out by a competesb botaniet, it could hardly fail to h9 iieai 
I Some of onr common grasaesj such aa " dub " and " dhAman," are high 
. nutritious, while others are just the reverse ; and Colonel McM^< 
'es that something valuable might gradually bo effected by zeal( 

district officers in Biibatituting good apeciea for bad, if efforts wt. 
I made under the guidance of experts who combine scientific with practii 
ledge. For instance, it is a common complaint in the west i 
' Bonth-west of the Punjab that the " dhiman " grass is diminishiog (rept 

para. 20). If there be any foundation for this belief, it would be interet 

ing, and might be useful, to know the causes of the diminution, and 

ascertain whether their action cannot be prevented. 

4. The important question of the nature of the policy to be follows 
a planning irrigation schemes for the Jhang district is discussed in pan 

. 16 of Mr. Steedman's rcportj and in para. 3 of Colonel Wace'a rev' 
■ Steedman'a prediction that the construction of a canal from Chiniot, 
I irrigate the Biir, would at first have an unsettling effect on the caltiraU 
of the existing villages is, no doubt, well founded ; and, if such a cs 
were made, the results upon these old villages would have to be carefu 
watched. But the Officiating Financial Commissioner doubts whether t 
disturbing influence would be permanent, and he is inclined to think i1 
Mr. Steedman has hardly allowed sufficiently for the extra agricultui 
population, which the new canal would draw to itself from the 
crowded districts of the Punjab. Both Colonel Waco and Mr. Steedj 
agree that there is room for a great extension of inundation canala i 
Chenfib Hethar, and as to the beneficial character of such works. Coloi 
"Wace suggests that the Hethar lands should be surveyed and levelled i 
an engineer who has had special experience in inundation canal operation 
and the Officiating Financial Commissioner desires to recommend u 
suggestion to the favourable oonsideration of Government. 

5. In the third chapter of the report, Mr. Steedman gives a clfl 
account of the somewhat intricate subject of tenures. Here, as genez 
in the Mult^n division, village communities, bound by ties of mafs 
dependence and common responsibility, are foreign to the people. In a " 
cases tribes or influential families seem to have exercised more or le 
defined proprietaiy rights over large tracts. But the revenue managememX 
of the time immediately preceding British rule was unfavourable to sud) , 
rights ; and the characteristic tenure of the district is that of the solitaij 
well-owner holding direct from the Government of the day the plot whiQ 
he has reclaimed from the waste by his labour and capital. Bub in j 
cases this tenure has been modified, sometimes by the owner exchanging h 
nnprotected independence for a protected dependence, sometimes by righl 
conceded by him to the man able to dispose of the capital or labon, 
necessary for cultivation, and often — but not materially — by the attempl 
made under English rule to assimilate the revenue system to that of f 
Punjab generally. Colonel Daviea has already recorded remarks oa 1 
tenures of the district, in para.. 7 of his review (as Settlement Com 
eioner) of the Chiniot assessment report, and in para. 5 of his review (^ ti I 
BBsesament reports of the other two tahsils, and it does not appear n 
to the OfEciating Financial Commissioner to ofEer any farther observatioi " 



cm this BQbJeot. He will onlj add that he does not consider that there is 
any real donbt as to the responsibility of a usufructuary mortgagee for the 
revenue due on the lands mortgaged to him (report, para. 88). But he 
agrees with Colonel Wace that it might be as well to declare this liability 
by authority, and he is glad to observe that this point has not been lost 
sight of in the draft Land Revenue Bill recently submitted to Government. 

6. With reference to the remarks on the rate of batai which are 
contained in para. 131 of the report, and which are dealt with in 

S%Ta. 5 of the review by Colonel Wace, the Officiating Financial 
ommissioner desires to point out that Colonel Davies has already 
indicated his views in para. 6 of his review of the Shorkot and 
Jhang assessment reports. It appears to Colonel McMahon that, as a 
general rule, where customary rates of rent exist, they have their origin in 
the revenue rates of former administrations. If materials for inquiry were 
available, it would probably be found that former rulers, who had amassed 
wealth in the form of cattle, when anxious to extend cultivation, attracted 
colonists by the offer of stock ; and that, in consideration of stock 
supplied, the ruler's share of the produce was fixed at more than one-half. 
If a high revenue rate were thus established, it would continue ostensibly 
in force, althoDgh found in practice to be too high for payment without 
allowances and deductions, such as those now generally admitted between 
landlord and tenant. Thus we should arrive at a customary rent share 
high in seeming, but in practice reduced to the rate current in other 
districts. 

Indeed, a consideration of the statistics given by Colonel Wace 
in the fifth para, of his review would suggest the conclusion that Mr. 
Steedman^s statement, that '^ there is not a district in the province where 
the rate of batai is so high, ^' is one of doubtful accuracy. The average 
pate of batai for the district is 3-4 per cent, of the produce ; but this per- 
centage is arrived at after deduction of fodder crops and kamiana. The 
figures given in the margin of Colonel Wace's para. 5 exclude — as the 
Officiating Financial Commissioner understands — the fodder crops, but do 
not so exclude kamiana fees. But even if a further deduction be made on 
account of kamidna, a considerable discrepancy would continue to exist 
between Colonel Waco's statistics and Mr. Steedman's statement. The 
BtatisticB may not be altogether accurate ; but the general conclusion upon 
which Colonel Wace lays stress — as expressed by him in a demi-official 
letter to the Officiating Financial Commissioner — is that while he does not 
think the Jhang rents light, still he does not think them so heavy as they 
seem at.first sight, and he considers that the large deductions allowed are 
sufficient to meet the requirements of agriculture. 

7. Mr. Steedman in paras. 167-170 of his report, and Colonel Wace 
in para. 7 of his review, offer some very interesting remarks on the 
indebtedness of the agricultural classes ; but some of the issues which 
they suggest are very broad ones, and hardly suitable for discusdion in 
the present communication. Mr. Steedman's conclusions that "good 
Tillages lightly assessed are most burdened with debt, " and that the 
^ richest circles furnish the most mortgages,^^ are entirely in accordance 
with the experience of the Officiating Financial Commissioner. As the 
tMolt of xnuch inquiry and thought on the subject, Colonel McMahon is 



satisfied that the indebtedness of the agricaltural classes is not dne to a 
want of moderation in the assessment of the land revonue ; but that,' on 
the contrary, when the margin of profit is the largest, and when, in 
consequence, the credit of the zamindar is the highest, then the 
temptation to raise loans is the greatest. " So long as a zamind&r 
has credit, so long," writes Mr. Steedman, " will he borrow ; and so long 
as he borrows shall we find our annual returns of land transfers slowly but 
surely and steadily increasing." 

In para. 169 Mr. Steedman writes thus : — " Our system of revenne 
collection is to some (9xtent answerable for agricultural debt, but the real 
and true cause of all our woe was the mistaken and misplaced gift of fall 
transferable proprietary right in land to the cultivator, and with it ' of ja 
vast credit only limited by the value of that proprietary right." The 
svstem of revenue collectio7iy to which Mr. Steedman alludes, is presumably" 
tne substitution of cash assessments for collections in kind. On this point 
all that Colonel McMahon thinks he need say is that we could not now 
go back to a system of collecting the Government land revenue by* a 
share of the produce in kind ; and it is doubtful whether the people would 
really wish to make this reversion if it were optional with them to do so. 

In regard to Mr. Steedman's further remark, Colonel Wace writes that 
he is unable to agree with the Settlement Officer in thinking '^ that the 
conferment of proprietary right has probably not benefited the land- 
holders ;" nor does Colonel Wace see " how we could possibly have suc- 
ceeded in making such a settlement of the land as would have prevented 
the holders from borrowing money on it ; " for " good government makes 
the land valuable, and gives the holders an established title to it." 
Colonel Wace then sums up Mr. Steedman^s views as follows : — " €U)veni- 
ment policy of granting zaminddrs full proprietary rights with a light 
assessment has mainly contributed to the indebtedness of the agricultuHkl 
classes." Put in this way, the Settlement Officer's position may seem 
ridiculous ; but the Officiating Financial Commissioner apprehends that 
what Mr. Steedman views with reprehension is not our having given to 
zamindars a lightassessment,agoodtitle,and a firm hold upon the land ; Ixit 
the fact that with these we have also given them the power to alienate to 
those who are not their heirs in satisfaction for past debts or fop iilie 
supply of present needs or extravagance. Mr. Steedman thinks that wo 
would have done better had we, instead of conferring full proprietaxy 
rights on the members of village communities, giyen to . them rights erf 
occupancy only and denied them the right of alienation. The title he 
would have created would have been something analogous to the English. 
estate in tail. His argument is that if the money-leoder knew that the 
zamind&r could not alienate his land, loans would be limited to' what could 
be repaid from current income ; so that with the loss of credit thie growing 
indebtedness of the agricultural community would cease. The Officiating 
Financial Commissioner presumes that this system would also entail the 
prohibition of the sale of land in execution of decrees. The question 
whether land ought to be so sold is one which belongs rather to -the Oivil 
Procedure Code than to the settlement of land revenue. In the days before 
the Chief Court the rule was not to sell a zamind&r's fields in executif3tt»j 



but now onr Courts are guided by the Civil Procedure Code. But tbe fact 
is that the old rule revived would at present be of little use. unless we are 
prepared to go the extreme length of prohibiting the foreclosure of mortr: 
gages. Otherwise all we should, effect would be to makp all IpanSj loans 
o£ mortgage. 

.The discussion of these, questions^ and of the farther question raised 
by Colonel Wace as to :the effect ef our judicial system, upon agricultural 
debt^ however interesting and importa^t, appears to Colonel McMahon to 
be beyond the scope of the present review. It is in vain to argue as to 
what we ought to have done in the past ; and the time has hardly yet come 
in which we can consider with profit whether any steps should be taken to 
arrest the alienation of land by the agricultural community in the future. 
In the meantime it is gratifying to bo assured by Mr, Steedmanthat " as 
far as this district is concerned * * ♦ ♦ there is nothing to 
show that the original proprietors are being rapidly expropriated." If 
thfey were, perhaps rid great harm would follow ; for better men might 
talce their -place. Legislation cannot' arrest* the action of natural causes ; 
and in all communities the extravagant and the jprofligate wUl gradually 
drop out of the ranks and disappear. 

8. The seventh chapter of the report deals with the revised assessment 
of the district. The asssessments of the first regular settlements were moderate 
when first imposed, and as prices rose and cultivation extended they became 
decidedly light. - Mr. Steedman had to deal with an increase of 30 per 
cent, in cultivation, and of 2G per cent in wells at work. He "^as thus able 
to increase the revenue demand of the former settlepaent by 34 per cent., 
and the demand of the year preceding the introduction of his new jamas 
bv 26 per cent. Mr. Steedman gives a very clear account of his assessment 
circles and revenue rates ; and the Officiating. Financial Commissioner has 
no remarks to offer in addition to those made by the Settlemient Commis- 
sioner. In para. 8 of his review Colonel Wace remarks that the estimated 
crop area is probably in excess of the real average, and that the rates of 
produce assumed are probably a little too high. But on this subject also 
Colonel McMahon thinks it unnecessary to add anything' to what has 
been already said by Colonel Davies in para. 9 of his review- of the Jhang 
and Shorkot assessment reports. 

.9. In a certain number of sailab villages • fluctuating aissessmentt 
were introduced. Colonel Wace has appended to ' his review a statement 
showing the working of these assessments ; and this statement has been 
verified by the registers maintained in this office. Two further abstract 
statements are appended to this letter, which show the resiilts of the system 
up to the present time. There has been a uniform but slight dechne in 
the demand on the fii.vi villages, the jama standing at Bs. 2,006. in 1883-84 
against Rs. 2,118 in 1880-81, from which year the number of B4vi villages 
under the system in the Jhang district was reduced to four, the remainder 
being transferred to Multin. In the Chenob villages, however, the 
assessment, including dbidna, rose from Bs. 786 in 1879-80, to Bs. 5,569 in 
18St3-S,3 ; batin 1883^84 it again receded to Bs. 3,679. 
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10. The system of well asBeasmenta described la para. 11 of tli9 
Bettlement Gomimasioner'a review constitatea the most prominent specially 
of the Jhang eettlemeat, aud appears to the Offioiating Finaticiu 
CommiHaioner to Lave been designed and adjusted with considerable 
judgment. An abstract statement prepared from the registers of this 
office ia appended, which shows that although the first girdAwari was a 
decrease of the assessment from Rs. 34,623 to Rs. 32,993 (or adding Bs. 80 
for a village, to which the system was subsequently extended, Rs. 33,073), 
yet every Bucceeding year has produced an increase, so that in 1883-84 
the assessment stood at Rs. 37,867. 

11. The proposals in the 13th para, of Colonel Wace's revie* 
for the treatment of new alluvial land have the entire concurrence of the 
Officiating Financial Commissioner, and ho desires to recommend them f(W 
the definite a auction of Government. 

12. In regard to wells leased in Government waste, the Officiating 
Financial Commissioner concurs with Colonel Waco in thinking that tha 
principles of the assessment adopted by Mr. Steedmau were sound j he alao 
agrees in holding that it is. better to cancel a lease, when the lessee ia, 
found to be permanently impoverished, than to complete his ruiu by oontina- 
ing to collect the rent from amau who is practically insolvent. 

13. The question of timi will be dealt with by Colonel Davies in ai 
separate report. Now rules for the appointment and supervision ou 
patwaria will shortly be submitted to Government ; and in regard to zawH 
d^rs it is sufficient to note that the Officiating Financial Commissioa^H 
agrees with Colonel Wace in thinking that these functionaries should l(jH 
allowed to collect their own fees. ^ 

14. The Officiating Financial Commissioner desires to express hxifm 
entire concurrence in the high praise which is given to Mr. Steedmau Wm 
the Settlement Commissioner, So far aa Colonel McMahon can judges 
from the perusal of his interesting report, Mr. Steedman appears to posaeasfl 
some of the best qualifications for settlement work. To ability and powerj 
of close observation, he unites great diligence, judgment, and zeal, TUfl 
Bervicea of Munshi Abdul Ghanni, the Extra Assistant Settlement OfS,o^^H 
have also been very valuable, and deserve the recognition which m^| 
Officiating Financial Commissioner is glad to give. Among minor officii^H 
Colonel Wace has drawn special attention to the merits of Uttam ChanflgJ 
the district record -keeper, for whom he recommends a gratuity of threo^ 
months' pay. This recommendation has the concurrence of the Officiattog 1 
Financial Commissioner, and h« would be glad if it could reodiTn 
immediate sanction. fl 

15. Lastly, I am to ask that the formal sanction of Govornment ™4^l 
be given to the record of rights prepared by Mr. Steedman, and to UH 
revised assessments. The latter should be sanctioned for 20 years frcmd 
the date of iuti eduction. J 

I have, &c., -^H 

B. G. THOMSON, ^M 

Ofg. Senior Secretary to the Finl. Commr^ Pw^d^H 



No. 267. 
Fbox 

Major B. Gr. WAGE, 

Settlement Commissioner, Punjab, 

To 

F, C. CHANNING, Esquire, 

(Senior Secretary, to Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 



Dated Eabauli, 26th September 1882. 

I HAYi the honor to forward Mr. E. B. Steedman's final report 
on the revision of the settlement of the Jhang district, 
of wScff^ ^"^^ ^^ These operations were commenced by Mr. Fryer, as 
^^^' Settlement Officer, at the end of 1874; and the measare- 

ments were completed by June 1876. At the end of that year Mr. Fryer 
became Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, a district recently 
settled by him, and Mr. Steedman conducted the rest of the operations, 
which were concluded in September 1880. Thus their total duration was six 

J ears. The settlement was supervised up to the end of 1878 by 
[r. Lyall as Settlement Commissioner, and for the rest of the time by 
myself. Mr. Steedman explains in para. 246 some of the difficulties which 

Erevented the earlier conclusion of his operations. But it is due to 
im to point out that with only five years' previous experience in the service 
and witnout the advantage of having supervised the field measurements, 
he nevertheless succeeded in reporting the assessments of one tahs(I 
within ten months of his taking charge, and of the other two tahsils 
by the end of the next year (1878). Orders on the first report were not 
issued till the beginning of 1879, nor on the other two reports till October 
1879 ; and the operations were finished and reported within twelve months 
of the latter aate. Speaking only of what lay in the power of the 
Settlement Officer himself, this was as rapid progress as could be expected* 
It is now two years since the final report was first forwarded to me. 
After submitting it, Mr. Steedman took three months' leave : when -he 
returned I sent it back to him for completion and correction. He 
resubmitted it by the end of May 1881. It was then sent to be printed 
at Lahore. But the severe sickness of the autumn of 1881 so delayed 
the printing that I did not receive the report back from the press untii 
3xm<b of this year* 



^^^H 2. The report commonces with a deaoription of the physio 
^^^H geography of the district, and this is follovred by a ve 

^^H BShjK'dLih'ot" ^'*^' account of the people and their history. No obbI 
^^^H U« people Md iLii end would be served by an attempt to review this 
^^^V liiitor7, chaptBrt I. detail. But I will endeavor to a urn ma rise very briel 
^^^H ^ "' "' *'"' "' *^^ leading features of the district. It is situate in U 
^^^^H '^' centre of the great aJluv-ial tract enclosed by the Ind 
^^H and the Sutlej, and has an area of 6007-4S square miles, of which littl 
^^H more than a tenth, or 627 square miles, is cultivated. The rainfall 
^^^H Eight iaobes averages only 11 inches per annum ; and the cultivation 
^^^^H klisrif. Threeinchea is consequently confined to the lands in tho immediata 
^^H* «»''*■ vicinity of the Chenab and Jhelum. The former river 
^^^H traverses the district from north to south j and the Jhelnm joins thn 
^^^^ Chenab near the centre of the diatrict. Of the whole cultivation about 
fourth depends on the river floods (aailab) ; and the rest ia irrigated 1 
wells, of which the depth varies from 15 to 40 feet, according to th( 
distance from .the river. The nine-tenths of the district not caltiTab 
is a vast grazing tract, supporting in years of average rainfall lar 
numbers of horned cattle. The population of the last census is 395,6 
souls, or 631 to the square mile cultivated and 66 to the square mfle 
total area. About four-fifths of the. population are Muhammadans, s 
nearly all the rest Hindus. There are few Sikhs. The population .now- 
half as large again as it was reported to be 30 years ago ; and in the rotn 
of 1881 above quoted is some 48,000 souls in excess of that of 1868. 
land tenures the district differs materially from an ordinary Ponjs 
district. The great waste tracts, known as tho Bar, are Crown lands fiw 
of all private rights. The cultivated estates are owned thus : — ' "■ 
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The arerage size of an owner's holding in the Punjab at large is only 21 
acres, assessed at Bs. 7. Independent of these figures^ no officer can have 
any dealings with the Jhang district without being struck with the large 
number of sturdy yeomen, holding comparatively largo properties and 
exercising evident influence over their fellow-tribesmen and neighbours. 

Again, whereas in the submontane districts 70 or even 80 per cent, 
of the cultivation is commonly cultivated by the owners themselves, and 

half of the rest by hereditary tenants, in the Jhang 
revw^' 134-138 of ^{strict the owners cultivate only about 40 per cent. 

of the whole area under cultivation ; and the rest is 

almost entirely in the hands of tenants-at-will, paying on an average a 

Para. 203. third per cent, of the produce. The agriculturists are 

for the most part Muhammadan Jats ; but the most in- 
Beport para 66. fluential of the land-owning classes, especially the Syal 
B&jpdta, are described in detail in Settlement Officer's Chapter II. 

8. In paras. 14 to 16 Mr. Steedman makes some useful remarks on 
Facilities for the manner in which the Chenab waters ought to be 
roagh canal irriga- utilised- His argument from the low population of 
^^^' Jhang and the suiTounding districts does not seem to me 

correctly expressed. It is true that the population is low if reckoned on 
the total area, but if measured against the areas which in the existing 
conditions of each district it is at present practicable to cultivate, the 

population is sufficiently dense to 
give to the cultivators a strong 
motive for resorting to land com- 
manded by new canals. The density 
of the population in relation to pre- 
sent cultivation (and its poor charac- 
ter) justifies the conclusion that 
there is urgent need for irrigation 
works. But I agree with Mr. Steed- 
man in thinking that no new irriga- 
tion work ought to be projected with- 
out very careful consideration of its 
probable effect on pre-existing sailab 
and well cultivation, and that one of 
the most useful ways of supplying irrigation would be by utilising the old 
channels with which the alluvial lands near the Chenab are scored. This 
last is what was done by Major Grey on the Sutlej alluvial of the Ferozepore 
district ; and if an officer of equal ability could be sent to Jhang I have 
little doubt that he would in four or five years do much towards realising 
Mr. Steedman's plans. But in undertaking any projects of the kind, it 
should be remembered that Major Grey's work owed its success primarily 
to the very careful way in which he took levels before he turned a 
Bod anywhere. And as it must be very seldom that a Deputy Commis- 
sioner can successf uly direct and carry out survey work of this character, 
I would suggest, as the first step towards carrying out Mr. Steedman's 
ideas^ that a careful survey of the Chendb-Hethar be make by an engineer 



District. 


Population per 
square mile 
cultivated 
(Census of 
1881). 


Per cent of 
total area 
cultivated. 


Dera Ismail Khan 
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36 
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10 
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20 
10 
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wlio has liad experience of the working of inundation canals. I do not 
under-rate the difficnlty of getting the land-owners to work together in' 
rough irrigation works; but the main motive for this backwardness is rooted 
in their own experience of their inability to judge the levels correctly. 
Major Grey never made a mistake in his levels ; and as soon as the 
zamind&rs were assured of this, the difficulties of co-opeiation g^adnallf 
solved themselves. 

4. Chapter III. describes the more common forms of existing rights 
. . # ^^ ^^® cultivated estates. As I wrote, with reference to 

pighta^^he'cuitiva- *^® same subject in para. 6 of my letter forwarding the 
ted estates ; their Mooltan Settlement Beport, there is a very considerable 
variety. Effect of variety of tenures ; arising in part out of the revenue 
wT'the^ecurit^of ^lanagement of the country anterior to our rule, and in 
the land revenue. part out of the conditions of the existing agricaltnre. 

In a country where most of the land is of no value unleaa 
irrigated, and where capitalists have to be encouraged to sink expensive 
wells, and tenants to undertake the labor of clearing land covered with 
bush jungle, the capitalist and tenant can stand out for their own terms. 
And when their disputes come before civil or revenue officers it i? neces- 
sary that we should be on our guard against attaching general definitions 
to terms, of which the meaning varies frequently with the tenure or 
contract to which they are applied. In regard to the question raised in 
the latter part of the Settlement Officer^s para. 88, viz., the responsibility ?{ 
the mortgagee in possession for the revenue of the land held by him^ in 
spite of any contract to the contrary agreed to by the mortgagor, I woulj 
observe that the subject has been dealt with in part by the Financial 
Commissioner's Circular No. XVII. of 26th November 1879. But all bucI^ 
contracts practically break down as soon as a default occurs in the pay- 
ment of the revenue, for the default would in such a case be met by 
process against the land ; and if the encumbrancer did npt then pay the 
arrears and engage to pay the revenue in future, the land would be trans- 
ferred to some other person who would do so. Although, for these reasons^ 
I do not think a revenue officer would at present in such cases have any 
difficulty in realising Government's revenue, I nevertheless agree wit4 
the Settlement Officer in thinking that the Land Eevenue Act ought to 
assert more plainly the liability of a usufructuary mortgagee for thci pay^ 
ment of the revenue assessed on the land he holds. 

6. Chapters IV. and V. of the report contain an excellent account of 

the agriculture of the district. I do not think I can 
a^fStl^u^tock!'^ usefully add any remarks, except perhaps as regards 

Mr. Steedman's observation in para. 131, that there 
ill no district in the province where so large a share of the produce is " 
t^ken by the owners. That share is at first sight 46 per cent, of the ^eld. 
But ii para. 203 of the report be referred to, where the full calculation is 
worked out, it will be seen that the owner really receives only a third of 
the produce, and of the remaining 66 per cent, at least 55 is retained by 
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Pua 126. ^^^ tenants ; for the fodder crops are fed to Hb cattle, 

and the reaper's wagea (6 per cent, of the prodace ) 

are also nanally retained by him ; and though the kamfns take 10 per 

cent., they take it for the most part in retam for work supplied to the 

tenants. I have 
deduced the infor- 
mation given in the 
margin from State- 
ment XXXIV. ap- 
pended to the last 
annual revenue 
report of the pro- 
vince. I should 
have been inclined 
to say that in all 
the Bnbmontane 
districts rent, if 
taken in kind, ia 
usually half pro- 
duce, except on 
inferior land; and 
Buhstantial modifi- 
^^^^_^,—^^,^———^^^^^^^^^_^^_^, cationsof the stated 
B_ Q^'g pvaa. 126- rent, Buch as are usually allowed in the Jhang district, 
18S. are much less common in the submontane tracts. 

6. In Chapter YI. the Settlement OfiScer traces the management of 
riacal hutorr of *''® '*°^ revenue from 1847, the first year when it was 
the di«trict from settled by a British officer, to the commencement of 
1847 to present set- the present revision operations. He also gives some 
*^'"™"'*- interesting details of the Sikh revenue system. The 

Bnmmary Bettlsment of 1847 is believed to have taken less from the 
people than the previous Sikh collections by 15 per cent. But it was 
broken down by the great fall in the value of produce, which occurred 
after 1849; and the settlement of 1853 consequently gave a further 
reduction of about 18 per cent.; that is to say, by 1853 the British anthori- 
tiee were collecting only Ra. 70 land revenue for every Rs. 100 realised 
in 1845 by the Sikh Government. Considering that wheat had fallen in 
Talae during the same period from 30 to 50 seers per rupee or even lower 
than this, and that agriculture had been disorganised first by war and 
flabsecfuently by this fall in prices, such a result is not surprising. The 
P^^ _ng regular settlement operations of four years later raised 

the revenue again about 5 per cent. Speaking roughly, 
Te may say that the net result of these operations was that the State in 
1867 lunitedits demand to Ka. 75 for every Rs. 100 realised by the Sikh 
Goremment in 1845. There are good grounds for believing that the 
Settlement of lS57wa8 a fair one, even though it were judged solely by the 
prioM that prevailed during the 10 years, 1850-1859. But with 1860 much 
tu^lier prices came in, and have since prevailed uninterruptedly; thezamin- 
dArs being thereby asaisted both to pay their revenne and to ertend their 
oaltiTation. The reg^ar settlement consequently worked well. 



'• 7. But in paras. 167 to 170 the Settlement Officer expreBaeali 

, belief that tlie land-owning clasBes are becomii 
How far attrihat- increasingly etnbarraapd by debt, and that the Gover 
ftbla totbecUaraoter meat's policy o£ granting to them full proprietary rig^ 
of our eeitlBQiBut of with a light assessment has mainly contributed to tl 
"* '■ result. I observe that the cultivated area sold aio 

1 'i.D. 1856 is about 5 per cent, of the wholo cultivation j and that the st 
I price has averaged thirty-eight times the revenue asses 

I """■ '■ nient. Besides this 9 per cent, of the cultivation is mor 

I gaged at prices averaging thirty -tv?o times the revenue assessment; and tl 
I' total of these mortgage loans is Rs. 7,37,737. If the whole mortgage loai 
■were converted into purchases at the above average sale price, only an eight 
of the ovniership of cultivated estates would have changed hands ; an 
p -g. only part of this would have gone to new laud-ownei 

Making all allowance for these transfers, and for t' 
frequent carelessness of the agricnlturists in respect of debt, which t 
Settlement Officer describes very truly, still I do not see my way 
agreeing with Mr. Steedman's conclusion, that the conferment of the propri 
tary right has probably not benefited the land-holders. I do not myse 
see how we could possibly have succeeded in making such a settlement i 
the land as would have prevented the holders from borrowing money ( 
it (ring the changes as yon will on ryatwar and proprietary forma i 
settlement the result is the same, viz., that good government makes tl 
land valuable and gives the holder an estabbshed title to it) . And ev( 
could such a settlement have been devised, its aim would have been i 
alien to our experience of what is best for any country in the long rn: 
that it would certainly not have been adopted. Whatever trouble i 
going on seems to me to have its root not so much in the form of OVX 
settlement as in this, that we have rapidly advanced a society of xath^ 
loose moral and social constitution from a condition of comparatii 
J .adversity and depression to one in which they have few anxieties and 
" very considerable command of money. The weaker members of ill 
society (and there are many of them) consequently fall into the bad bahi 
and trouble described by the Settlement Officer, The condition ( 
affairs is aggravated by the fact that the faults of the money-lending claasi 
are well fitted to those of the land-owners. And when both sides bav# 
got into difficulties and resort to our courts, they find both the law i 
procedure but ill-adapted to agricultural causes. If any one donhts 
this, let him consult a money-lender who has had experience in recoverinj 
debts from agriculturists through our civil courts, or the debtor whod 
he has pursued. They will both equally complain that the courta i " 
too strong fortbemj too much legalised and set above any real gn 
of the cases that come before tbem. It is no doubt very difficult i 
mend all this. But the money-lender has his own way of mending it ; 1 
takes out bis decree and executes itbefore he lends his money, or as sooj 
it approaches an important figure; that is to say, he shuts up his pm 
strings tightly until the debtor has given him a usufructuary mortgag* 
r. and as soon as be has secured this, be knows that, whatever difficnltii 
I are before his debtor, there are not many before him. Under tl 
L circumfitances it is some consolation to be told by the Settlement Offic 
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ihat^ whatever the troubles of individaals^ there is nothing to show that 
the original proprietors are being rapidly expropriated. It seems to me 
rather too soon to say what all this is tending to. Those who make light 
of the increasing mortgage debt, and those who take a gloomy yiew of 
it, alike seem to me to be forejudging the event. And the only remark I 
think I can safely make is that much of the trouble has been aggravated 
by our tendency to frame our civil law and procedure too much on Euro- 
pean models ; and by our unreadiness to adapt these models to the 
wants of the agricultural classes, as described by themselves, or as known 
to those officers who are most associated with the agriculturists. 

8. Chapter VII. contains a very clear and intelligible description of 
The new assess- ^^' Steedman^s assesments. The result has been to 
ments. increase the Government land revenue by a third, as 

Para. 205. compared with the demand of the first year of the regular 

settlement, and by a fourth as compared with the demand of the last year of 
that settlement. Any officer of practical experience in assesment work will 
support me when I say that a Settlement Officer who secures such a 
gross result for his district at large has done as much as can be demanded 
of him, and has secured as great an increase as it is wise for Government 
to expect. Whatever shortcomings official criticism may suggest in the 
detailed reasons given by the Settlement Officer for his assessment, the 
main argument remains that a very considerable and sufficient increase 
of revenue has been secured. Consequently, such few remarks as I shall 
make on the subject will not, I hope, be understood as expressing any 
doubts that Government's interests have been sufficiently asserted. The 

produce estimate would in the case of each tahsil have 
^ Para. 197-204. ^^arranted an assessment half as high again as that actually 
imposed. The Settlement Officer thinks that in this estimate neither 
the crop areas nor the rates of yield are exaggerated ; and finally gives 
it as his opinion that in the special circumstances of the Jliang district 
Government cannot safely demand more than he has now assessed, viz,, 
one-third of the rent shown by the produce estimate. I confess that I 
am not convinced of the soundness of the produce estimate. It was made 
admittedly on one year's crops, and though the Settlement Officer explains 

why he thinks these areas a fair average, it is opposed to 
Para. 198- 99. .^^^ experience to believe that in a district like J hang one 
year's observation of the crops would probably give us a fair average of 
the agriculture. It might do so ; but this kind of work is very much like 
guessing. Morever, if column 18 of Statment A. be compared with column 
42 of Statement D., appended to the report, it will be seen that the pro- 
duce estimate assumes an average crop area almost equal to the cultivated 
area (see end of para. 198) ; and in the conditions of the J hang agriculture 
it seems to me almost certain that such an estimate is too high. I also 
feel some doubt about the assumed rates of yield, viz., that being rates 
applied to large areas, much of which is grown under unfavorable 
circumstances, they are probably a little too high. For these 
reasons, I doubt whether Mr. Steedman's assessment represents, as he is 
himself inclined to admit, only a third of the rent. I am still less inclined 
to admit that the State's demand could properly be fixed permanently 
at so low a proportion of the rent. Four-fifths of the cultivation in 
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Shorkot is fiail&b land; and about a f onrth of the Jhang and Clunijat 

cultivation is of the same class. The share of saiUb 
Appendix I. at end produce received by the owners would appear to te 

of statement D. ^ --i -ii i "^ -v i. x i-L • .e- at.- 

considerably larger than what they receive from tOB 
Para 13i. ^^^^ lands. On the whole, what I should be incUnel 

to say would be, that on the sail&b lands the Stabf 
may in the long run expect to secure half the rent ; but that until tlie welb 
are assisted by canals, we must be prepared to accept rather less than 
half the estimated rent from lands irrigated by wells. The owner's riski 
and losses on - the well lands are much greater than on sail&b lands ; an^ 
only a small proportion of the wells are as yet aided by sail&b or by oanala 
and jhallars. 

If the tables given in paras. 175 and 182 are compared^ it wiQ 
be siBen that, except in the Chiniot tahsil, the great mass of tlie sailftb 
lands have been assessed at about one rupee per acre, and the well lands 
at from a fourth to a third more. These are no doubt light rates ; but 
it should be borne in mind that the crops grown from year to year both 
on the sail&b and well lands vary a good deal in area according^ to {he 
character of the season. The Chiniot saiUb was assessed at only 12 annaSi 
and the reasons for this are given in paragraph 178 of the report 
Mr, Lyall was Settlement Commissioner when this rate was fixed; and 
both for this reason and because I have not any detailed knowledge of the 
Chiniot tahsil, I do not think I can properly make any remarks 
on this rate. The Settlement Officer's remarks indicate that he would 
have assessed a higher rate, but that it would have necessitated a larger 
gross increase than it was desirable to demand. 

9. Similarly as regards the question whether a fluctuating assisssmeiit, 

The necessity or "^^^^^^ or should not be applied to the sail&b lands of 

not of applying the Jhelum and Chenab, the question was decided in 

a fluctuating assess- the' negative by Mr. Lyall before I succeeded to his 

ment to the sailAb office, and On a greater knowledge of these rivers than 

I myself possess. I therefore do not think I can pro- 
perly offer an opinion on the point. But it seems to me probable that the 
Report, paras, strong dislike to a fluctuating system expressed by thd 
1^6"^^' zaminddrs may bave been due less to any inherent 

objections to a system that would relieve them materially when bad sIb^ 
sons occur (as they not unfrequently do on sailab lands) than to a well- 
founded belief that the fluctuating system would have resulted in a hig'lier 

assessment than we thought it safe to impose* when. 
applying a fixed assessment to a rather precarious cultiva- 
tion. If the saiMb cultivation of a village has increased 
from 500 to 1,000 acres, then, in applying a fixed assess- 
ment, I should be unwilling .to increase the assessment' 
in the same proportion. I should bear in mind th&tl 
was asking the owners to sign a 20-year lease, and that I could not be 
sure how far the increased cultivation was stable. But let the assessmeni 
be fluctuating, and I feel little hesitation of this nature ; for even if I do 
order the etops to be assessed at one rupee an acree, I have no anxielrj^ o^ ' 



Compare column 
8 of Statement in 
para. 205 and 
column 15 of State- 
ment A., appended 
to report. 
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} ti&e wbject, as I know],tIiat only bo many rupees will be aiuessed m. acres 
: of crop are matured. I may forder a temporary reduction of the rate 
if I think I am enforcing too sudden a change in the owner's circumstances, 
but still the assessment of each year will be according to the crops matured. 
.And this is an assessment which an owner will hardly welcome if his cul- 
tiyation has much increased or if he hopes it will do so in future. 

10. But I do not think Mr. Steedman was influenced 
been^^Ued^to 16 '^^ bis conclusions on the subject by any strong 
TiUagoB : report, objection to the fluctuating system. On the contrary, 
parai. 207-208, also in J 6 gaiUb villages (of which five R4vi villages^ 
^^' have subsequently been transferred to the Mooltau 

district) he introduced [fluctuating assessments with the Government's 

sanction ; and the details 
of these settlements 
are explained in paras. 
207-208 of his report. 
You no doubt have in 
your office data of their 
subsequent results. The 
"whole amount of revenue 
concerned in them is 
only about Rs. 4,200. If 
these villages are well 
managed, we may expect 
any saiUb village that 
is hard pushed by its 
fixed assessment to apply 
for a fluctuating assess- 
ment. If they are care- 
lessly managed, then the zamindnrs' objections to fluctuating assessments 
will probably be permanently strengthened. 

11. In paras. 181 to 185, the Settlement Officer gives an excel- 
FluctuatiDjr well ^^^^ description of the principles on which lands irri- 
MBesements, paras, gated by wells have usually been assessed, as regards 
186, X96, 208 and which I will only say that I think the principles on which 
*^* the Settlement Officer has acted are sound. Then follows, 

in paras. 186-196, an account of the fluctuating assessment applied to 
tracts where the cultivation is entirely dependent on wells of which the 
stability is precarious. The system so introduced is a simple assessment 
by wells, remissions being given for every well falling out of work, and 
assessments being added after short periods of grace for every well newly 
brought into gear. The system is thoroughly well suited to the tracts to 
which it has been applied, and it will be very easy to work it. It is prac- 
tically the old Sikh system with some objectionable features lopped off. 
The amount of revenue collected on this system is about Rs. 26,000. And 
if any village dependent on wells now assessed at a fixed assessment sub- 
. aequently needs relief, such relief should, I think, be given by extending 
to it the fluctuating assessment by wells which the Settlement Officer 



TahsU. 


Circle. 


• 

VilUgei! 


Chiniot... 


Halkehwah ... 


1. Mianw&l. 

2. Chang^ranwla. 


Jbaag ... 


Hefchir-Chen&b 


8. Dadaw&na. 

4. Syalanw&la. 

5. Zindu Shah. 

6. Bindi Mahini. 


Bhorkot... 


Heth&r-Cheneb 
Hethar-Bavi ... 


7. Bad Bajhana. 

8. Khub.Paro Huda. 

9. Jahana Merali. 

10. Lahera. 

11. Kund Sargana. 

And five other villagea since 
transferred to the Mooltan 
district. 



1 



Proposed rfttes&nd 
mJea for f ntnra a!la- 
TJonand dilaviaD ks- 
onent, park 241. 



12, I append to this letter two statementa aLowing the rates sanction- 

Btntamenti of nto ^ ^0'' ^"''^^ Tillage placed under flnctaating aaseasmtiDt] 

Mnctioned for vil- both sailiib villages and villiiges in which the assees* 

l»g6Bund«rfluetoat- ment fiiichiateB by wells. These statements were pre- 

isg uiaumen . pared under orders received from you, and are valashU 

Lfor referonce. They should, I think, be added to the appendices of tho 

I . Settlement Officer's report. 

13. Before passing on to the few other qneationi 
reqniring notice, I would draw attention to some very 
important proposals relating to future di-a!IuWal asaess* 
ment made by the Settlement Officer in his para 211. 

In the first place he proposes that unculturable land made 
catturable by the action of the river should not be asspssej 
until it is actually cultivated. In addition to tho rca^i-" 
stated by the Settlement Officer for this proposal, «iii:h 
reason entirely accords with my own experience, I v. '-Ii r,. 
add the following remarks. Occasionally owners M-itL !.,:i,-^ 
herds, or careless managers, will purposely neglect ti. i':..t;- 
vate new alluvial, preferring the grazing profits ; a ' ' 
proper way to treat a case of this kind is by action 
the Land Revenue Act, Section 27. But, as a general roll 
the zaraindars may be depended on to cidtivate new alio' " 
aa soon as it iscnlturable. And a revenue officer of wl 
ever experience will rarely if ever be able to form a bel 
opinion on the question than will be expressed by this 
action on the part of the zamindars themselves. It is 
thoroughly unsafe to encourage either patwaris or tatisil- 
dflrs to asse^jeW- land with cultivated ratea before it is 
actually cultivated. It is only rarely that a trained settle- 
ment officer will allow himself to make such an assessment. 
And as an ordinary procedure in respect of new alluviil 
land, it ought to be expressly discountenanced. 

In the neit place, the Settlement Officer recommends that 
new alluvial should ordinarily be assessed at the following 
ratea per acre : — 

In the Chiniot tabsil ... 
On the Cheniib in the Jhang tahsil 
before its junction with the 
Jhelum 
On the Jhelum and on the Chennb 
after its junction with the Jhelum 
These are the rates used in the present assessment, 
the Chiniot rate, which is stated slightly higher for 
which will be understood if the Settlement Officer*B 
178 be referred to. I agree in the necessity for this 
All the aasessmont reports recently snbmittei 
Financial Commissioner contain a Himilar proposalin 



E^ttU 



14 annas. 
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of new aUavial ; and if adopted^ we sliall by so mucli bring 
the Jhang system into agreement with the practice recently 
introduced in the Deraj&t division and in the Mooltan and 
Mnzaffargarh districts. In those districts the fluctuating 
sailab assessment is always by the rates of the circle, and 
not by village rates. It is both unfair to the owners and 
wasteful of the State's revenue to allow a wide diversity 
of rates, dependent partly on chance circumstances ana 
partly on the tahsild&r's or patw&ri's initiative. But after 
consulting the Settlement Officer, and with his concurrence, 
I recommend that new alluvial cultivated with peas, 
massaVf metra, samuka, or poJch rice be charged only 
eight annas an acre. As soon as a better crop is cultivatea, 
the full rate should be imposed. The crops named by me 
^ ^ are those sown in new land of a poor 

Compare paras. , ii*? .i. * ^ " * -i 

110, 111, and 122 character, before the zamindar is assured 
of the report. of the quality of the land. If these crops 

yield well, he will then try wheat or 
gram. There is not the smallest chance of his continuing 
to sow peas on land where he can cultivate wheat success- 
fully. In MuzafEargarh one year's grace at half rates, and 
in Mooltan two years' grace, is allowed on new alluvial. But 
the true test with reference to which land should be raised 
from half to full rates is the cultivation of a crop belouging 
to a superior class. 

(ui) The Settlement Officer's remarks contemplate the imposi- 
tion of a fair grazing rate on now alluvial which is not 
cultivated, but which affords pasturage for cattle. This also 
is in agreement with proposals recently submitted from 
other districts under settlement. Following those proposals, 
the rate should, I think, be one anna per acre j and it should 
not exceed that rate, though for sufficient reasons a lower 
rate should be allowed. 

To resume : if these proposals are sanctioned, then unculturable 
ste improved by the action of a river will be assessed as follows : — 

(a) Land fit for grazing at one anna per acre, or in special cases at 
ower rate ; 

(6) Cultivated land ; at eight annas per acre for first year, or as long 
only cultivated with pokh rice, samuka, mattar, massar, or metra ; but at 
1 rates after first year, as soon as a better crop is sown, viz, : — 

Chiniot tahsil ... ... ... ... ... ... 14 annaa 

Jhang and fChendb above junction with the J helum ... 15 „ 
Shorkot tahsils \ Jhelum and Chen^b below Jhelum junction ... 16 „ 

Before finally framing the above proposals I sent them to Mr. 
^edman for his opinion, and he writes that ho agrees fully with them, 
bh the Settlement Officer and myself attach the greatest importance to the 
ne of definite orders on the subject dealt with in this paragraph. 
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1 4. Chapter VTTT. eontainn an acconnt of tlie Bsseasmehts on date mliii% 

SMJji, niid loastMl wf^llH made by the Settlement Offioefi 

AH«.w.,neniona:»to ThiMlato rrvuLuo ho hiis raisod 50 per cent., and tlie 

ytvWb and baniui sajji revrniio about u quarter. Iho gross sums inyoiTea 

laiidd. (Ks. 8,0^7 and Km. 825) are not of importance. The assesa- 

Faras.2LOana2ll. mont on leasiMl wulls also he has raised. 50 per cent., ou, 

from Ra. 1,073 to Us. ii,li}'i ; and ho gives a good accoimt '■ 
Parofl. 221-233. ^^f ^^^^ principles on which this assessment should be made 
Tara. 224. and on which such leases should be managed in the 

future. I afjfree with him that when a lessee is evidentiT 
unsuccessful, it is wiser and kinder to cancel the lease than to allow il 
to run on in ditKcultios. There is also a small revenue derived from the 
catch cropping of liar lands. The Settlement Officer did not manage thifl^ 
but his remarks on the subject are useful. 

■ 

15. Similarly, tho Settlement Officer was not charged with tha 

„. ^. . mauaiifement of timi revenue. But movinfir about as he 

Tho tirni or graz- . t i " . • n r oi xi_ i ^ 

Ingpevcnuo. did Continually tor oj years among the people from 

whom this revenue is levied, ho had unusually good 
aras. - - . opportunities of forming a judgment concerning the 

Rvstcm in vogue. His summary of the past history 
of the tax will no doubt bo very useful. And I think that my own 
opinion, had I been called on to express one, would have been in the 
same direction as tho Settlement Officer's. But the matter is not before 

the Financial Commissioner in oonneetion with thia 
Para. 217. report. It soems doubtful whether the revenue now 

levied is as high as it ought to bo. A few small but beneficial changes 
introduced into the man«a<2foment of the trans-Chen&b waste under the 
action of tho Settlement Officer are described in his paras. 218 and 219. 
They do not call for detailed notice, being in accordance with principles 
generally approved by Government. 

16. Very few remarks are called for in respect of Chapter IX. The 

record of rights is in tho usual form, and has been very 

ri'S^Ch^Tor^lx?' ^^^^ drawn up. On the wells the number of .fields has 
^ ' ' been unnecessarily increased ; but this occurred in the 

measurement stage, before Mr. Steedman took charge. 

The details given concerning the settlement record, and the pro^ 
cesses by which it was formed, are of a character that will assist district 
officers to understand the features of the records that are peculiar to the 
district. 

17. Mr. Steedman regrets that the zaildars are required to collect 
Zaildirs and pat- their own fees. Hitherto this has been the universal 

waris, paras. 238 and practice in the Punjab. My own view is that the dis- 
239. trict and tahsil treasuries should not be unnecessarily 

encumbered with the collection and disbursement of small items of this 
nature ; and I believe that it is mainly for this reason that the present 
practice was established. Also in tho long run the collection of his own 
fees by a zaild&r probably constitutes something towards establishing a 
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er state o{ relations between him and liis lambard^rs ; and at the 
introduction of the system it is, I think, right to apply the ordinary 
and to require the zaildars to collect their own fees. 

As regards the existing rules for appointing patwdris, to which the 
leraent Officer states objections that are very widely felt, I under- 
1 that proposals for amending the rules in the direction desired by 
Settlement Officer are before the Financial Commissioner^ and wiU 
iy be submitted to Government. 

18. The record of rights has been made over to the Deputy Com- 
otiontothe niissioner, as Contemplated in Section 17 of the Land 

!, the term Revenue Act, by the order of Government noted in the 

3 Settlement, margin.* It now remains only to obtain the sanction 

^^*N f fi^^t*^' ^^ Government to the record, and to the assessment. 

J9, dated 28th The leases of all three tahsils have, under the orders quoted 

nber 1880. in the margin,t been given for 20 years only. The 

ara^ 22 of Fi- district is as yet in a very backward condition^ and 

'b review ^of there are good grounds for hoping that during the com- 

hiniot assess- ing 20 years the conditions of its present assessment 

report, dated (both of the lands near the river and of those at a dis- 

^ Govern- ^^^^^ from it) will be radically altered by the develop- 

j No! 845, dated ment of canals and inundation channels from the Chendb 

uljr 1879. river. This development will probably be promoted 

aSr'^a*^ 5*^f ^^^^'y by tb® direct action of Government ; and the 

ary to Govern- financial return due to Government's expenditure 

tfo. 907, dated may bo affected materially if a longer revenue lease 

ngust 1881, on than 20 y cars is now given. The new leases of the 

ports^^ °^" Cliiniot tahsil wore enforced from the kharif of 1879, 

and those of the rest of the district from the rabi 

of 1880. 

19. The settlement has cost a fraction less Rs. 4,32,000 ; and in 
; of the settle- addition Rs. 31,000 of settlement fees have been collected 
para. 247. and expended. The assessment has added (deducting 
i. 205. ijJjq zaildar's one per cent.) about Rs. 70,000 to the Gov- 
ent fixed rent roll ; besides some other small items of miscellaneous 
lue noted in C-hapter VIII. The cost of the settlement will there- 
have been repaid in six years from the date of the currency of the 
assessments. 

20. Mr. Steedman speaks fovorably of the assistance received by 
ioo of officers, him from Abdul Ghani, the Extra Assistant Settlement 
248. Officer of his settlement, and I think that the praise 

thus given is well deserved. 

I should have been glad if I could have noticed the Superintend- 
in like terms ; but their various shortcomings added much to the 
'S and responsibilities of the Settlement Officer. 

Mr. Steedman's own work will, I trust, be considered deserving of very 
praise ; and he already possesses, in the grateful recollections of the 
•owners, the other half of a Settlement Officer^s reward. The record 
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work was superviHod very cloKoly by him. Ho had a detailed knowledpe 
of each villiit^o, such as only the host nettlomcnt officers acquire. AndfSs 
asscKsmont work from first to last was dono entirely by himself at the coik 
of great hibor and attention. 

I should be glad if the Uovomment would sanction a gratuity of three 
months' pay to the district record-kcepery TJttam Chand, whose deservinff 
services are noticed by tho Settlement Officer. In former days we had 
methods of rewarding such servicesj from which we are cut oS by the 
stricter rules of account now in vogue. The work of a district record- 
keeper is much increased by settlement operations, especially -when he has 
to take over tho records. And it is within my knowledge that the Jhang 
record-keep'^r, Uttam Chand, exerted himself in an unusual degree to Mr. 
Steedman's material assistance. It is a common complaint now with theftt 
record-keepers, that wo add much to their labors and do nothing for 
them. And in so far as they may deserve well of us, it will assist onr 
work if Government will remove, by a reward such as I now recommendi 
any just foundation that there may be for this feeling. 

I have, &c., 
E. G. WAGE, Majok, 
Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture, PunjA 
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STATEMENTS. 

(B^erred to in para, 12.) 
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StaiemmU ikowimg ih§ VtOagm tuVacf to Of 



Beferenoe to Government's 

proceedings or other 

orders in which these 

fiactoating assessments 

are sanctioned. 



Ko. 8, for Angost 1880, De- 
partment Bevenne, Agri- 
culture and Commerce. 



Tahsil. 



Secretary to Gk)yemmont, 
Fonjab's No. 1144, dated 
S9th November 1880. 

No. 7) for September 1879. 



Department Bevenne, Agri- 
cnltnre and Commerce. 

Secretary to Government, 
Punjab's No. 1144, dated 
29th November 1880. 
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Circle. 



Chiniot. 



Sborkot. 



Para. 13, of Settlement 
Seoreta^ to Financial 
Commissioner's No. 

167C., dated 1st October 
1879, to Settlement 
Commissioner. 



Shorkot. 
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Halkewak. 



Hethar 
Ohenab. 
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A,-— Chenab viUaget. 
Daduwiba 



Syalwanwala 



ZindnShah 



tt. 



6 



8 



9 



10 



11 



Bindi Mahini 

MianwiU 

Chang^ranw&la ... 

Bad Bajhana 

B, — Bavi vill<igea» 
Khub Pare Huda 

Jahana MeralS ... 

Lahera ... ... 

Eund Sargana ... 
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980 
644 

••• 



220 



48 



26 



866 



_j 



2fo<«.— The five villages ot disss B. feraastevsd te the MqqUul 
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^maiuating SaUdba A8H$iment in the Jhcmg District, 



»t Batks of Fluctuating Land Sevenue. 



T^- Bate per acre on sailab 

„ :CllltiY|kti011. 



15 azoias, and after 5 
years, t.e., from Eabi 
1884-85, Be. 1-1-0. 



Bo, 



Do. 



Be. 1-1-0. 



12 annas. 



Do. 



Be. 1-2-0. 

Baildb. JhaUar. 



Be. 1. 



Be. L 



Be. 1« 



Be.l, 



Be. 1-4-0. 



Be. 1-4-0. 



Be. 1-4-0. 



Be. 1-4-0. 



Lnmp rate of 
abiina per well. 



Rs. 8 per pakka 
well, and in one 
special instance 
Bs. 4 for a kacha 
well.. 

B8» 8. 



Rs. 10, and in one 
special instance 
Bs. 5 for a small 
well. 



Bs. 8. 



Bs. 10 per well. 
B8.8 



•t 



BlXABKS. 



In Tillages 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 6 and 7 the area snbject 
^ flnctoatiDg assessment is sometimes the whole 
area of the Tillages and sometimes one part or 
block only, the other part or block being nnder 
separate fixed assessment. Kos. 1, 2, 6, and 6 
haTO snch bloddi nnder fixed assessment ; the 
others haTO not. With the blocks under fixed 
assessment the fluctuating system has nothing 
to do. The conditions of af»essment in respect 
to the blocks under fluctuating system are — (1) 
that all cultivation withinlsuch blocks, whetheri 
on land attached to wells new or old or not, and 
whether the crop is gn^wn with well water, 
riTor water, or rain water, will pay the sailiba 
rate ; (2) in addition to this rate on cultiTation 
a lump sum abi^Lna was* assessed at settlement 
on wells then existing, and will be paid by such 
wells. This abi&na wHl* be remitted if the well 
is cut away by diluTion or if floods make it in- 
capable of use by filling it up or by causing it 
to fall in. It will not be remitted merely be* 
cause the owner throws the well out of use or 
fails to repair it. New wells made or brought 
into use after settlement will not be assessed 
with abi&na, but cultiTation of land attached to 
them, whether it gets saildb, flood or percolati<m 
or not, will pay the sailiLba rate. 

The conditions are Ihe same as for sail&b 
Tillages in the Mooltan district, in«., that the 
lands attached to each well existing at settle* 
ment are demarcated and each such well area 
gets a flxed assessment worked out at ch&hi 
and sailAba rates, which coTers all demand for 
land reTenue upon all cultiTation within it, 
whether the crop is grown with well water or 
sailUb or in any other way. The boundary of 
the well land is shown, in t\^e Tillage map, and 
the flxed assessment is only remissible in case 
of diluTion under the ordinary di-alluTion rules. 
The remaining area of the Tfllage outside snoh 
demarcated well lands is subject tq fluctuating 
assessment ; that is to say, all saiUba or jhallari 
cultiTation thereon is charged with the fluctuat- 
ing rate. If, howcTer, a new well is sunk there- 
in after settlement and adjacent land is culti* 
Tated with the well water only, the fluctuating 
rate is not applied : if the cultiTation is partly 
with the well water and partly by sailaba, flood, 
or percolation, the rate is applied. . 
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Mrftn-wAla 


11 
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Kot Sahtti Singh 
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Index to Settlement Oommiasionef^s No. 867, dated 86th September 1882. 
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Forwards final report, Jhang settlement. 

The physical geography of the district, its people and their histoiy. 

Facilities for rongh canal irrigation. 

Description of rights in the cnltiyated estates, their variety, eSect of mortr;afl:e« 
contracts on &e security of the land revenue. 

Agpncnltore and agricnltoral stock. 

Fiscal history of the district from 1847 to present settlement. 

Increasing debt : how far attributable to the character of our settlement ol 
rights. 

The new assessments. 

The necessity or not of applying a fluctuating assessment to the saiUib lands* 

The system has been applied to 16 villages. 

Fluctuating well assessments. 

Statements of rates sanctioned for villages under fluotaating assessment. 

Proposed rates, and rules for future alluvion and diluvion assessment* 

Assessment on date palms, sajji, leased wells and barAni lands 

The timi or grazing revenue. 

The record of rights. 

Zailddrs and patw&ris. 

Sanction to the record and the term of the settlement. 

Cost of the settlementt 

Notice of officers. 
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Proceedings of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor of the Pan jab in the Revenue 
and Agriculture Department, — No. 142, dated 17th July 1886. 

Head — 

The Final Report on the Revised Settlement of the Jhang District, 
submitted by Mr. E. B. Steedman, and forwarded by the 
Financial Commissioner under cover of the letter of his Senior 
Secretary, No. 1150, dated 8th October 1884. 

Remarks. — The Jhang District is bounded on the 
west by Dera Ismail Khan, on the north by Shahpur and 
Gujrdnwdla, on the east by Montgomery, and on the south 
by Mooltan and Muzaffargarh. The natural conditions and 
position of the district are thus described by the late Com- 
missioner of Settlements and Agriculture in his review : — 

It is situate in the centre of the great alluvial tract enclosed by the 
Indus and the Sutlej, and has an area of 6007*43 square miles, of which 
little more than a tenth, or 627 square miles, is cultivated. The rainfall 
averages only 11 inches per annum ; and the cultivation is consequently 
coufkied to the lands in the immediate vicinity of the Chenab and 
Jhelum. The former river traverses the district from north to south, 
and the Jhelum joins the Chenab near the centre of the district. Of 
the whole cultivation about a fourth depends on the river floods (sail&bj , 
and the rest is irrigated by wells, of which the depth varies from 15 
to 40 feet according to their distance from the river. The nine-tenths 
of the district not cultivated is a vast grazing tract, supporting in 
years of average rainfall large numbers of horned cattle. The popu- 
lation of the last census is -895,666 souls, or 631 to the square mile 
cultivated and 66 to the square mile of total area. About four-fifths of 
the population are Muhammadans, and nearly all the rest Hindus. 
There are few Sikhs. The population now is half as large again as it 
was reported to be 30 years ago, and in the return of 1881 above quoted 
is some 48,000 souls in excess of that of 1868. 

2. Internally the district is divided into three well 
defined tracts : — Firsts the Bdr lands to the east and in the 
centre of the triangle formed by the junction of the two 
rivers; secondly, the lower lying lands situated nearer to 
the rivers, or actually fringing their stream ; and thirdly , 
the Thai waste in the west. The soil of the central or 
Kerana Bdr is said to be of superb quality near the hills ; 
that of the Sdndal BAr produces good grass in the northern 
half : both Bdrs are dotted with jdl and karil bushes, which 
in their season afford fruits that for the time beingr become 
the staple food of the people. The Thai consists of an alhivial 
soil which is of much the same nature as that of the B4r&^ 



but which is covered with daoes and drifts of sand. J 
low-lying tracts have been divided by the SetU 
Officer in the present settlement into the following a 
circles : — 



Trad. 
BetneeD the Chenab aod S&ndal Bar 
BetweeQ the ClieQab and Ecr^oa Bar 
Between the Jhelum and Eer&aa Bar 



...{ 



Atteitment Citt 

River or Hithfir. 
Ceotrt! or Wasal. 
Ricer or Hitbar. 
Halkiw&h. 
River or Ifithfir. 
Centre or Was&t. 



^ 



Between the Jhelum and Jhelum Chenab f River or Hitbdr. 
and Thai ... ( Upland or Kachi. 

Whether in the Bdr or lowland tracts, the soil steadily 
deterioratcB from north to south ; and, aa would be anticipated 
from its natural climatic conditions, the aspect of the country 
and its welU is liable to undergo great changes. The beat 
during summer is intense, and even causes the leaves to 
wither on certain trees. The Jhelum floods usually bring 
down rich deposits, while those of the Chenab are gene- 
rally more sandy in their nature. Above the point of 
junction both rivers flow in well-defined beds. Below the 
Trimmu GhAt the united stream spreads widely from side to 
side of the river valley and forms a large number of islands 
in its course. For administrative purposes the district is 
divided from north to south into the three tahsila of Chiniot, 
J hang and Shorkot. 

3. Of the area cultivated, viz., 329,527 acres, 3,480 
only yield crops without the aid of natural or artificial irrig- 
ation, and even this area depends largely on surface drainage 
for its productiveness. The area flooded by the rivers is 98,748 
acres, and that protected by wells 227,299 acres. The num- 
ber of wells at work in the district at the time of the settle- 
ment waa 11,018, The average area irrigated by a well 
varies from 15 acres in the uplands to 30 acres where the 
irrigation is assisted by the river floods, and the coat of a 
well from Rs. 250 to Rs. 450. The only means resorted to for 
raising water is the Persian wheel. A moderate rainfall is 
best for well and river lands, but the Thai and Bdr cannot 
have too much rain. Of the area under cultivation nearly 
three-fourths is sown with spring crops and one-fourth with 
autumn cropa. The principal crops of the district are wheab ■ 
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(170,500 acres), turnips (26,500 acres), gram (13,700 acres), 
jowdr (38,300 acres >, and cotton, the most valuable of the 
autumn crops (28,300 acres). Turnips form an important 
crop for the support of the well cattle, and are generally 
grown on the best well lands. The average outturn of the 
various crops is estimated as follows : — 
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River flood lands. 
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An interesting account of the system of cultivation, of the 
rotation of crops and of the manuring of land is given by 
the Settlement Officer in paragraphs 99 — 124 of the report. 

4. In a district situated as Jhang is the number of 
cattle owned by the people is almost as important a factor 
in estimating their welfare as is the area under cultivation. 
The Settlement Officer is of opinion that the number of 
cows and buffaloes in the district is about 150,000, the 
number of sheep and goats about 270,000, and the number of 
camels 20,000. According to the enumeration of stock taken 
last year and published in the statements annexed to the 
Land Revenue Administration Report of 1883-84, the number 
of bullocks, cows and buffaloes was 184,000, and the number 
of goats and sheep 342,000, but the number of camels only 
13,000. The decrease in camels is probably only nominal, 
as the Lieutenant-Governor has been informed lately that 
the losses caused by the campaigns of 1879 and 1880 have 
been more than made good in the Jhang District. The 
Settlement Officer has not noticed at any length the wealth 
of the people in cattle, or the effect of this upon their habits. 
The facts contained in paragraph 79 of the report are, how- 
ever^ curious and significant. 

5. The chief proprietary tribes of the district are the 
Syals, who own 79,000 acres of cultivation, the J&ts who 
hold a similar area, and the Syads, Belochfs, Hindtis and 
miscellaneous Muhammadans, who own respectively 24,000, 
41,000, 39,000 and 23,000 acres. The Jdts are the best 
cultivators of the district. Syads are bad managers and 
worse husbandmen, and the Syals as a rule affect to 
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despise agriculture. Sixty per cent, of the area under 
crops is cultivated by Jdts (41 per cent.) and Syals (19 pet 
cent.). A full account of the location of the tribes and d 
the rural annals of the district is given by Mr. Steedman 
in paragraphs 27-28 of his report, and need not be repeated 
here. The country was for some time under the rule of 
the Syals, of whom Waliddd Khdn (A 1747 A.D.) and 
Indyat-uUa Ehdn (d. 1787 A.D.) were the principal chiefe. 
Early in the present century it was brought under the 
control of Mahdrdja Ranjit Siugh, and from 1832 — 48 formed 
part of the Government of Diwdn Sdwan Mai and liis son 
l)iwdn Mill Rdj. Among the Syads those of Bajoa and Ucli 
are of most note. Under arrangements made at the present 
settlement the former enjoy a small allowance of one-fifth of 
the assessment of Rajoa, aggregating Rs. 322 per annum. 
The Syals are divided into a large nvimber of fannlies, whose 
cognomen almost invariably ends in " dnd." The Belochis 
have never attained any importance in the Jhang District 
Of the estates of the district one-third are classed as of the 
landlordal type and two- thirds as of the communal type. The 
average area per owner is large, being 44 acres throughout 
the district ; the cultivated area per owner is, however, only 
9 J acres. Of the area cultivated 5 1 per cent, is in the hands 
of tenants-at- will and 4i5 per cent, in the hands of owners ; 
occupancy tenants and the class known as taraddadkdrs 
hold 2 per cent. each. 

6. It was natural in a district situated as Jhang is 
that the first settlers should have been graziers, and that 
the present state of society should have grown gradually 
out of a nomad condition. It was also natural that in a tract 
where the rainfall is too scanty to allow of cultivation, and 
water is diflficult to procure away from the rivers, the settle- 
ments of the people should have taken the form of detached 
wells rather than of a number of dwellings collected upon 
a single site. Until the advent of the British administration 
the rights of cultivators over the lands adjoining their settle- 
ments were exceedingly ill-defined, and as a rule property was 
strictly confined to the area cultivated by each person and 
to a reasonable amount of waste surrounding it. In this 
state of things it was the rights of the hathrdkaiddrs, and 
the tenure of the taraddadkdr grew up. The former arose 
from the extortion of rulers, which drove cultivators to make 
over to influential men the proprietary share of the produce 
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- of their land, retaining only a small fee in recognition of 
their own rights. The rights thus arose from agreement 
between the original proprietor and the person under whose 

f)rotection he placed himself, and the title acquired by the 
atter to the share of the produce has gradually become 
hereditary and transferable. The tenure of the taraddadkdr, 
on the other hand, had its origin partly in the power asserted 
to themselves by the Governors of the country to locate cul- 
tivators on any land which the owner was unable to bring 
under the plough, a small payment by way of compensation 
being made to the latter, and partly in the natural diflSculty 
of obtaining tenants, which compelled proprietors to grant 
better terms than usual to the cultivators. Thus it often 
happened that it was to the advantage of an owner to make 
over a well to a tenant on condition of the latter paying 
half the proprietary share to him and retaining the other 
half out of which he had to make good half of the Gov- 
ernment revenue, and in this way the tenure of the tarad^ 
dadkdra became established. The total area cultivated by 
this class is stated to be 7,191 acres, an area slightly in excess 
of that held by occupancy tenants in the district. The for- 
mation of revenue-paying estates was unknown previous to 
1848. The Settlement Officer explains in paragraph 86 of 
his report how they were created at the regular settlement, 
and it is easy to see from their origin why the present 
tenure is described as bhyachdra chahwdr, which is defined 
as follows by Mr. Steedman :— • 

In the occupied lands, wells and saildb, possession is the measure 
ot right. The unattached waste is generally village common held it 
may be on Khewat shares where the joint right of each Khewatddr 
is measured by the share of the village assessment paid by him ; 
or individual rig^ht is represented by the fraction of the total area 
of the village held ,* or on ancestral shares by the descendants of the 
original founder or founders of the village to the exclusion of the other 
proprietors. 

7. The large area held by tenants and the peculiar 
circumstances of the district which make them in great 
demand result, as would be expected, in exceptionally full data 
of rental statistics. Rent in Jhang is paid almost invariably 
in kind, the average rate for the whole district being '46 of 
the produce, and a rent of half of the produce being paid on 
163,500 acres out of the total area of 216,000 held by tenants 
paying rents in kind. This rate is unusually high for an 
all round average, but in practice the rent is subject to con- 
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siclerable drawbacks, and the portion of the produce vbicii 
reaches the hands of the owner is generally speaking n 
more than one-third. In the first place, the tenant can cut 
much wheat and jow4r as he likea for the well bullocks, ami 
he takes the whole of the turnip crop for his animals. In 
the next place substantial deductions are made fur the wages 
of the reaper and the fees of the village menials, Aad 
lastly the tenant takes advantage of his position to extnrt 
other allowances. The result of all this is that, as shown in 
paragraph 201 of the report, the actual share of the produce 
which the laadlord obtains varies from 29 to 36 per cent 
only Moreover, as the landlord is commonly obliged to 
make advances to his tenants in order to enable them to 
commence cultivalion, and these advances are in manv 
instances not recovered in full, his net receipts are ofWD 
considerably less than the above, especially in the lowlands 
which the tenant usually deserts as soon as a cycle of bad 
seasons sets in. At the time of the settlement it was found 
that the advances made by landlords to their tenants amount- 
ed to Rs. 1, 11, 8f)6, being an average of nearly Ra. 28 per 
tenant. One-half of the area held by tenanta-at-will is in 
the hands of Jats, one-sixth in the hands of village menials, 
and one-eighth in the hands of Syala. Many of the tenants 
are owners of land as well. The village menials are said to 
be the worst cultivators in the district. 

8. The revenue realized by the Syal Chiefs is stated 
by the Settlement Officer to have been one-fourth of the 
produce. Under the administration of DiwAn Sdwan Mai 
the same standard of assessment was nominally observed, 
but in reality there was no limit to the revenue demand. 
" The only persons," writes Mr. Steedman, " who were safe 
from special exactions were persona from whom nothing could 
be squeezed." The cultivator of the soil was looked upon as 
a mere tenant with certain limited rights, but, aa he was 
always allowed to retain a sufHcient share of the crop to 
enable him to live, and as he received assistance when he 
needed it, the system of Diwan Sdwan Mai was not on the 
whole unpopular, as was that of Eija Guldb Singh, who for 
many years farmed the revenue of the north of the district. 
The first summary settlement was made by Mr. Cocks in 
1847-48. The second was made by Major Hamilton, 
Mr. Monckton and Mr. Ouseley in 1851-53. The regular 
settlement was made by Mr, Monckton between 1853 aad 
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1857 in the greater part of the district, and by Mr. Ouseley 
in the Kalow^l tract. The south-west parganas known as 
Garh MahAr^ja and ^haadpur were settled separately as 
pari of the old Khingarh (Muzaffargarh) District. The 
result of the various settlements was as follows : — 

First Summary Second Summary Regular 
Settlement. Settlement. Settlement 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Main portion of Jhang Diatriot 2,72,738 2,23,092 2,05,889 

Kalowal ... ... 33,476 

Garh Mah&r&ja and Ahmadpur 30,452 32,460 28,502 



Total ... 3,03,190 2,55,652 2,67,867 

Both the summary settlements broke down more or less 
completely owing partly to the unsuitability of the British 
revenue system to a country circumstanced as Jhang then 
was, but chiefly owing to the unprecedented fall in prices 
which took place after 1850. The assessments were fixed 
on the basis of a reduction of 15 — 20 per cent, from the 
average collections of the past, but the reduced demand 
fell very unevenly on the estates and wells. Four summary 
settlements, it should be noted, took place in the Garh 
Mahdrdja and Ahmadpur tracts, in which no regular settle- 
ment was made until the present settlement was effected 
by Mr. Steedman : the assessment of the fourth summary 
settlement is shown above as that of the regular settlement. 
Of the regular settlements an interesting account is given in 
paragraphs 156—159 of the present Report Mr. Steedman 
is of opinion that the results have been eminently satisfactory 
and all that could be wished. A few temporary remissions 
of revenue and revisions of assessment have taken place : 
otherwise the work of the Settlement Officer has stood the 
test of time unusually well« 

9. The progress made by the district since 1860 has 
been very great. The area under cultivation has increased 
from 253,003 to 329,527 acres, the area irrigated from 
190,883 to 227,299 acres, and the number of wells from 
8,710 to 11,018. The percentage of the above increases 
are respectively 30, 19 and 26, wMle the percentage of the 
increase in the number of yokes and population ha9 been 35 

^.nd 27* The exaQt iacrease in the numbe]: of cattle owned 
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bj the people cannot be Btated, but it has no doubt 1 
coDsiderabte. The rise in pricxa since last settlemtint basal 
been very considerable owiug to the development of t 
export trade, but the precise increase is not recorded by thai 
Settienaent Officer. During the same period the selliDgprinl 
of land has increased from Ra. 8| to Ra. 37 i per acre, anil 
the mortgage value from Rs. 13.^ to Rs. 32%. The peopls I 
are gradually settling down to more regular habits of cul- f 
tivation ; cultivation is therefore improving year by year, I 
and there is practically an unlimited supply of good land I 
for cultivation provided irrigation can be made forthcoming. 
The district is still somewhat cut off from the outer world, 1 
and must remain so until the irrigation of the Bar lands cm 
be undertaken by Government, but the river highways 
afford easy means of exportation for the surplus produce ol' 
the villagers. The weakest point in the district from a ' 
revenue point of view is the unsatisfactory character of a 
large portion of the landowners as cultivators. This has led 
to the sale of an area of 72,000 acres since the annexation 
of the Punjab, and to the burdening of 125,000 acres with 
mortgage debts, which amount to 11 lakhs of rupees, or three 
years of the Government revenue. In most villages accord- 
ing to the Settlement Officer the amount paid annually in 
interest on debts is at least equal to the Government revenue. 
The land is in consequence passing largely into the hands of 
Hindlis, many of whom are giving up trading. The subject 
of the transfer of lands will be referred to again further on. 

10. The operations of the present settlement are describ- 
ed by Mr. Steedman in Chapter VII of his Report. Aa 
cultivation throughout the district depends almost entirely 
on the means of irrigation, soil distinctions as such were dis- 
regarded. Rain lands were assessed at a uniform rate 
of 8 annas per acre. As noted above the rain land area is 
very small. Lands irrigated by the river floods alone were 
assessed at rates varying from 12 annas to 1 rupee per acre. 
The chief data used by the Settlement Officer in fixing these 
rates were the rates paid in adjoining districts, the rates of 
the regular settlement, and the revenue paid by villages 
of which the assets had not increased since last settlement. 
From the table given in paragraph 178 of the Report it 
win be seen that the rates adopted approximate those 
sanctioned in the neighbouring tracts with similar natural 
.advantages. The Jhdum saildb lauda are the best in tho 
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•^ ^district ; the Jhelum Chenab lands next best ; and the Chenab 
5^=tlands worst. In certain villages the saildb lands have 
^=a:been placed under a system of fluctuating assessment, which 
fcawill be noticed below. The treatment of well lands was a 
==I:more difficult task, and in fixing their assessment the Settle- 
k^rment Officer relied chiefly on "the rates adopted at last 
c settlement^ the incidence of the regular settlement assess-* 
• ments per well and per acre, the rates used in adjoining 
r districts, the varying qualities of the wells in the diflerent 
^ tahsfls, the increase in assets, the enhancement of assessment 

- given by retaining the old rates or by imposing the rates 
r that seemed adapted to the wells, and the rates per acre and 

12 *per well paid in villages whose assets had remained stationary 

- since last settlement." The rates adopted in tlie low-lying 
tracts for lands irrigated b^ wells alone and for lands 
irrigated by wells and the river floods vary from Re. 1-4 to 
Be. 1-6 per acre, the assessment per well varying from Bs. 24f 
to Ks. 34 ; those adopted in the uplands vary from 12 annas 
to Be. 1-6 per acre, and from Bs. 16 to Bs. 32 per well. 
The difference between the lowland and upland wells is 
fully explained in paragraph 183 of the report. These rates 
were very carefully examined by Mr. Lyall and Colonel 
Davies when the Bevenue Bate Beports of the district were 
submitted, and there is no reason for thinking that they are 
not appropriate. Though apparentlv low in themselves, 
they yield a large assessment per well, and, considering the 
precarious nature of much of the cultivation of the district, 
and the increase of revenue taken, there are no grounds 
for holding that they are unduly lenient. The result of the 
application of these rates was a demand of Bs. 3,63,862 as 
compared with a half net assets estimate of Bs. 5,87|314 ; 
the great difference between these results is explained by Mr. 
Steedman m paragraph 204 of his report. The actual revenue 
assessed was Bs. 3,57,867, the increase taken being 34 per 
cent, on the revenue of the regular settlement ana 26 per 
cent, on the existing demand. This increase was probably 
as much as it would have been wise to take under any 
circumstances, and, subject to the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India, the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to 
sanction the recommendation of the Financial Commissioner 
that the settlement be sanctioned for a period of 20 years 
with effect from 1st December 1879 in the case of the Chiniot 
Tahsil, and from Ist June for the rest of the district. I n 
view of the backward condition of the district and the \j\:o^ 



Ijable development of canals and rftllways in the ■ 

it does not appear desirable to sanction the settlement for 

fio long a period as 30 years. 

11. From the following table it will bo seen that the 
revenue ratea adopted in the principal assessment circles at 
the present settlement do not difler greatly from those fixed 
at the regular HetUement :— 
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to 1-2 


8 annas. 

Be. 0-12 
to 1-0 

Re. 1-* 

to 1-5 

Re. 1.4 
t«l-6 


8 annas. 

1 

to 14 



The incidence of the assessment per acre of cultivation 
was Ks. 1-3-2 in the main portion of the district at the regu- 
lar settlement, and Ke. 1-3-5 in the Kalaw^l tract. It is 
HOW Re. 1-1-5 per acre for the whole district, the highest 
incidence, viz., Ee. 1-2-3 per acre, being in the Shorkot 
Tahsil. 

12. The cesses imposed at the present settlement are 
as follows : — The local rate, 8grd per cent. ; the lambardfiri 
cess, 5 per cent. ; the road and school cess, 1 per cent, each ; 
the post cess, \ per cent. ; and the patwdri cess, 5 per cent. 
These cesses are sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor. Tlia 
zailddri cess of 1 per cent, forms a deduction from the reve- 
nue. The subject of cesses is not noticed by the Settlemout 
Commissioner or Financial Commissioner in their reviews. 

13. A fluctuating system of assessment was sanctioned 
for certain river-side estates and for the wells situated in the 
Bar and Kuchi circles of the Jhang and Shorkot Tahsils. 
The details of the former are fully explained in paragraph 
207 of the report, and of the latter in paragraphs 18S and 230. 
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Both systems are simple to work. The latter forms a special 
feature in the Jhang settlement, and appears to the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor to be well suited to the circumstances of the 
country. So far there has been a slight decrease in revenue 
of the Ravi villages under a fluctuating assessment and a 
large increase in the revenue of the Chenab villages. The 
revenue in question is, however, small, being less than 
Rs. 7,000. The revenue of the upland villages placed under 
a fluctuating system has risen from Rs. 32,993 to Rs. 37,867. 
The two syatems are now formally sanctioned by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. The District Officer is at full liberty to 
recommend the extension of either of them at any time to any 
estates which in his opinion require to be placed under such 
a system. The remarks made by Mr. Steedman in paragraph 
177 regardinoj lands subject to the river floods should be care- 
fully borne in mind by the Deputy Commissioner, and sus- 
pensions of the revenue payable on such lands should be 
freely granted in bad years* 

14 The distribution of the revenue over the wells of 
the district appears to have been very carefully directed by 
the Settlement Officer, and the results of this work doubtless 
correspond with the pains bestowed upon it. The revenue 
is paid almost entirely in proportions of one-third on the 
autumn harvest and two-thirds on the spring harvest. The 
dates now fixed for the instalments are 1 5th June, 15th July 
and 1st January, except in the Chiniot Tahsll, in which the 
revenue on account of the autumn harvest is payable half on 
15 th Decembei* and half on 15th January. The dates for- 
merly in force for the spring harvest were 15th May and 15th 
June. 

15* The Lieutenant-Governor observes with satisfac- 
tion that Colonel Wace is of opinion that the record of rights 
has been prepared very well. No reference is made in the 
reviews to the village note books. These have doubtless been 
completed with the same care as was bestowed by Mr. 
Steedman on the rest of his work, but the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor will be glad to learn that this is so, and that these 
records are being duly maintained by the District Officer, 
Where, as in the present case, delay occurs in obtaining 
the sanction of Government to a settlement, it would be con- 
venient if the Financial Commissioner would obtain, and 
'atate in his review of the final report, the opinion which 
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the Deputy Commissioner and Commissioner of the Diyisioi 
have formed regarding the correctness of the record of rightnl 
Sanction is hereby accorded to the record of rights prepareil 
at the late settlement. No effort should be spared to keep' 
the record up to date by means of the PatwAri ag^ency, which 
has been greatly strengthened by the Settlement Officer. 

16. The Lieutenant-Governor approves of the remarh 
made by the Settlement Officer and the Cominissioner of 
Settlements regarding the assessment of newly-formed riverain 
lands. The Deputy Commissioner should at once issue the 
necessary orders for the guidance of Tahsilddrs in the perfor* 
mance of this part of their work, in accordance with pan- 
graph 13 of Colonel Wace's review. 

17. The account given in Chapter VIII of the date 
and sajji assessment of the tirni system, and of the treatment 
of wells and catch-cultivation in the Bar tracts, is clear and 
interesting. His Honor will reserve his remarks on the tirni 
question until the report of the Financial Commissioner up( n 
the whole subject is received by Government. The remarks 
of the Financial Commissioner in paragraph 12 of his review 
regarding the treatment of lessees of Government wells in 
the Bdr are approved by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

18. In paragraph 16 of his report the Settlement 
Officer has discussed the question of the development of 
canal irrigation in the riverain tracts. The I^ieutenant- 
Governor agrees with the views expressed by Colonel Wace 
on this question in paragraph 3 of his review, and the Irriga- 
tion Department will be requested to depute an officer to 
examine the Chenab lowlands if possible next cold weather. 
The officer deputed might also report regarding the feasibility 
of opening the old Uch canal, to which Mr. Steedman refers 
in paragraph 40. His Honor does not doubt that under 
scientific direction the same results might be attained in 
Jhang as have been secured in Ferozepore, due allowance 
being made for the difference of natural facilities for the con- 
struction of inundation canals in the two districts, and he 
trusts that the Deputy Commissioner will turn his early 
attention to the subject. In this connection special attention 
is invited to a Resolution of this Government which is^bout 
to issue, forwarding for the information and guidance of 
officers Colonel Grey's District Canal Manual. Works of 
the nature above referred to, however, must not be under- 
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taken without the previous sanction of Government in each 
case. This is necessary everywhere, but it is more necessary 
where a system of fluctuating assessment exists than else- 
where. Where inundation canals are constructed in such 
tracts it may become desirable to alter the system of assess- 
ment ; and where this is considered to be probable from the 
first, the consent of the villages concerned to the alteration 
of the system, as Government may see best, must be obtained 
before the commencement of the canals can be permitted. 
The Deputy Commissioner should also use his best efforts to 
induce the people to combine to open old channels and 
construct embankments for the purpose of directing the river 
floods, as indicated by the Settlement Officer in paragraph 
177 of his report. Great success has attended efforts made 
in this direction in the Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan Districts, 
and there appears to be no reason for thinking that they will 
be less successful in Jhang. 

19. The subject of the indebtedness of the Muham- 
madan agricultural population of the West Punjab, which is 
discussed by Mr. Steedman in paragraphs 167 — 169, has 
recently been before the Lieutenant-Governor in connection 
with an interesting paper by Mr. Thorburn, . late Deputy 
Commissioner of the Dera Ismail Khan District. Sir Charles 
Aitchison has indicated his general views upon this question 
in referring the above paper for the opinion of selected 
officers, and it is not necessary that His Honor should do 
more on the present occasion than express his concurrence 
with the opinion of Colonel McMahon that legislation cannot 
arrest the action of natural causes, and that in all communi- 
ties the extravagant and profligate must gradually disappear. 
It is clear from the facts stated by the Settlement Officer 
and Colonel Wace that the Government assessment of the 
land cannot be held to be in any measure one of the 
causes which are involving the land-owners of Jhang in 
debt. The Lekha Mukhi or running mortgage described in 
paragraph 89 of the report is doubtless a bad form of borrow- 
ing for the ignorant cultivator, but it would not seem 
possible for Government to interfere in such a matter between 
the money-lender and the cultivator with any real ultimate 
benefit to the latter. 

20. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with Colonel 
McMahon that the publication of a brief manual of the 
grasses of the Punjab would be very useful. Such a work 
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has beeH, or is about to be, published for the Nortb»W< 
Froviuces by Mr. Duthie, Superintendent of the Sol 
Gardens, Sah^ranpur, and, with the penmssioD of tbo 
ernment of the if orth- Western Provinces, it might be 
ble to arrange hereafter for the issue by Mr. £>atlii&~cii1 
similar manual for the Punjab. His Honor will be £^i 
the Financial Commissioner will make enquiries regai^l 
this, and will report the result. An excdlent cxiUeetion d\ 
the grasses of the Hissar Division made by the late Offioat* 
ing Commissioner, Mr. Coldstream, was recently sabmitted 
to Government by the Financial Commissioner, and has been 
returned to the Director of Settlements and Revenue Reoorda 
Sir Charles Aitehison agrees that it would be a great step 
gained if the people could be induced to encourage the growth 
of the better classes of grass. This point will be further 
noticed in dealing hereafter with the general question of fud 
and fodder reserves in this Province. 



21. The settlement lasted six years, and entailed an 
expenditure of Rs. 4,32,000 upon Government. The cost 
will be recovered in about six years from the increase of the 
revenue assessment. The duration of operations was in some 
measure due to the delay which occurred in communicating 
orders upon the Revenue Rate Reports submitted by the 
Settlement Officer. The circumstances of this delay, which 
led to the appointment of an additional Financial Coai- 
missioner in 1879, are known to the Government of India. 



22. Sir Charles Aitehison cordially endorses the higli 
praise which has been bestowed upon Mr. Steed man and his 
work by Colonel Wace and Colonel McMahon. The report 
submitted by Mr. Steedman is an excellent one in every 
respect, and gives a very clear idea of the district as a whole 
and its special circumstances from a revenue point of view. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to think that it might 
have been made a little shorter with advantage ; otherwise 
the report is a model which officers will do well to follow. 
His Honor is also happy to be able to record his acknowledg- 
ment of the services of Munshi Abdul Ghani, Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer. The question of the reward for the 
Deputy Record-Keeper Uttam Chand should be referred 
separately for the orders of Government 
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Order.— Ordered that the above Kesolution be 
•warded to the Government of India in the Department of 
)venue and Agriculture with a recommendation that the 
;tlement of the Jhang District be confirmed for 20 years 
m the date of its introduction. 

Also that it be forwarded for information and guidance 
the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab and for inform- 
on to Mr. Steedman. 



Punjab Govt. Press, Lahore.— 9-9-85— 350, 
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Ko. , dated Simla, 14th October 1885. 

167-2 

From—E. C. Buck, Esquire, o, B., Secy, to the Govt of India, Rev. and Agril. Dept., 
To— The Offg. Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

I AM directed to communicate the following remarks 
. on the Settlement Report of the Jhang District, of which 
two copies were received with Mr. Fanshawe's letter No. 143, 
dated I7th July last. 

2. The report contains many points of interest. The 
position of the district on the margin of the monsoon area 
renders it typical in many respects of the outlying districts 
of the Punjah. The attention, therefore, which the Settle- 
ment OflGicer has paid to the natural features of the tract, 
and the clear account given by him of its agricultural system 
and conditions, render his report of especial value as con- 
taining the most instructive description yet on record of the 
character and treatment of a class of country about which 
too few details have perhaps hitherto been generally avail- 
able. 

3. The increase of assessment — 24 per cent. — is large, 
and, although His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor does not 
view it as other than moderate, the Governor- General in 
Council trusts that caution may be exercised in the earlier 
years of its application, and that the local authorities may 
receive instructions to relieve the district by timely suspen- 
sions, or even remissions, in the event of untoward seasons. 
On this understanding His Excellency in Council accepts 
the proposals of the Punjab Government, and sanctions the 
new assessments for a term of 20 years from the date of their 
introduction. 

4. The average rain-fall of the year in Jhang is so 
small, barely exceeding 12 inches, that the district is, 
notwithstanding its normal exposure to drought, better 
protected against a failure of the monsoons than many tracts 
which expect a larger amount of rain. This is apparent 
from the fact to which His Honor has directed attention in 
the 3rd paragraph of his Besolution, that only about 3,600 
out of nearly 350,000 acres — roughly only one per cent, of 
the whole area— is without irrigatioui natural or artificial. 
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The description which is given of the district indicab^l 
however, that over a considerable area of cultivated iandih 
crops depend on inundation, and it is satisfactory to knoil 
that the system of elastic assessment is in these traeti 
receiving a very full and careful trial. The Go vemment dl 
India is glad also to observe that the desirability is recogniseil 
of substituting a fixed for a variable demand when a trad 
is rescued by works of improvement from the danger of u\ 
uncertain harvest. This Scheme is entirely in accord sriik 
the principles advocated in the Resolution No. 58R., recorded 
on the 12th October 1882 by the Government of India, ia 
wliicU it was desired that tracts of uncertain harvest should 
in each district be mapped out and subjected, if thought 
expedient, to a more elastic assessment than tracts of greater 
security, but that at the same time every effort should be 
made by positive treatment to convert " insecure ** into 
" secure* " areas. The analysis, which His Excellency in 
Council desired to see made in every district, has apparently 
biM'ii to a f^reat extent accomplished in the present case by 
the SeUleiiient Officer. 

5. There must, in a country like that under discussion, 
be a considerable deficiency of natural fodder in years of 
exceptionally scanty rain- fall. It is interesting, therefore, 
to observe that the agricultural community has resorted so 
fully to the employment of root crops as a means of sustain- 
ing the strength of the working cattle. The practice is one 
to which attention was drawn in connection with the Famine 
Commission's report, and it is doubtless capable ' of being 
extended more fully to other districts where the need for 
artificial means of feeding the plough cattle is less constant, 
and where, in consequence, less pains are taken to guard by 
irrigation and similar means against the effects of drought. 
At the same time, the district is one in which special atten- 
tion should continue to be given to the preservation of those 
jungle reserves which, it appears from the evidence given 
in the report, supply food both to man and beast. The 
remarks of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor to the effect 
that an analysis of the grasses of the Punjab would be desir- 
able will be borne in mind, and steps will be taken to meet 
the wishes of the Punjab Government in this respect. The 
Superintendent of the Sahdranpur Gardens has indeed 
already, under the advice of the Government of India and 
with the permission of His Honor the Lieutenant-Goyernor 
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~ of the North- Western Provinces, made a special investigation 
^ of the fodder grasses and bushes of the Government Cattle 
^ Farm in the Hissar District, the result of which will be 
2 communicated to the Punjab Grovernment in due course. 

r 6. His Excellency in Council has already noticed with 

gratification the very careful attention which Mr. Steedman 
has given to the details of the agricultural system of the 
district, and is pleased to endorse the commendation bestowed 
on that officer for the excellence of his report. 



Endorsement bj the Punjab Government. 
No. 219, dated 4th November 1885. 



Copy, with copy of Punjab Government's letter 
No. 143, dated 17th July 1885, forwarded to the Senior 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, for infor- 
mation and for communication to Mr. Steedman. 



Pani'ab GoYemment Press, Lahore,'-14-12-85,— 3W, 
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2. ^e outline of fhe district is given above, bat for a clear perctpb 
,,. - , , ,• of the inner physical and geograpbical fe&tarw.^l 

necessary- to next rill in the course of tiie two n 
4he Chenab and the Jhelam. The Cbensb eikters the district a Httla 1 
the bi-seotion point of the base line, and nftor receiving the 
Jhelani leaves the district about 12 miles east of the district 
course of the Cbenab is steadily to the south-west, and ibe river oonat 
'divides the district inlo two very nearly equal portions. Tbo Jbetsni^ 
the district at a point about 56 miles distant, and very nearly due nest troil 
"where the Chenab first touches the Jbang border. This river flows ini) 
course nearly due south, and is absorbed into the CRienab 40 miles J 
where it leaves the Sbsbpur di.strict. The tract between the tw 
lesser triangle within the jrreater of the district boundary. Physi 
ibrmatiun of £he district is that of an old alluvial Sat, th« remains a 
are found in the high plateaux of (he Sandal Bar, the Kerani Bar, 
Thai, traversed by the river valleys of the Chenab and the Jhelaiii. The SaniU 
Bar is situate to the east of the Chenib, the Krrana Bar between the Chent^ I 
and the Jhelam, and the Thai west of the Jhelam. Between tbe Bar and ibtl 
Thai uplands and the lowlands or Hetliar annually fiooded by tbe riven, I 
there is an iut«rmodiate tract oalled the Utir, and there can be little doubt I 
but that all three represent different ages of geological formation. The Bin I 
and Thai are the oldest formations, and are of distinctly alluvial origin. Then I 
tracts are probably identical, and geologically synchronous with the great I 
plain of the Punjab made up of tbe various Doabs, each consisting of sb 
elevated tract sloping down to the river valleys on eitber side. 

3. In the northern portion of the district, the Sandal Bar rises abruptly 
The Bindal Bir from the Utar, and the suinniit of the dividing ledge is 

from 10 to 30 feet above the plain below. From tha 
GiijranwAla border tofhe village of Pabbarwalla, the ledge {Nukka, Dbaya, Dah) 
runs near nnd parallel to tbe river and forma tbe boundary between tbe lands inclu- 
ded in villages and the government waste. South of Pabbarwalla the ledge rum 
at some distance from the river into tbe tjovernment waste, and does not any 
longer form a quasi boundary between private property and that of the Stato, 
As one travels south, the bank imperceptibly disappears, until at length it ia 
impossible to say where the Bar ends or where begins. There is, however, a 
gradual rise in the country from the river to the Bar, evidenced by Uie 
increasing depth to water as tbe river recedes, and also by fbe direction of tbg 
surface drainage. The whole of the vast extent of country included withia 
this Bar is, with a few trifling esceptions, tbe property of Govermnent. Tba 
private rights that are now enjoyed by the sinkers of wells on leases front 
Government, will he separately noticed. There are no village estates in thia 
tract. The only cultivation that exists, is attached to wells that are held cnder 
lease from Government, or, in a year of good rainfall, patches of rain cultiva- 
tion will be found scattered sparsely here and there. With the wells only has 
this Settlement been concerned, and consequently having uo direct call to visit 
the interior of tbe Bir, I only found time to ride once rapidly through it in tha 
autumn of 1879, In point of soil the northern portion of the B4r is generally 
guud. There is a, marked and obviooa deturioratiou to the south. The moat 
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Cjrenerar distihctibn between ^ood and bad land is that between sweet and sottr; 
No ^rass grows kindly on kallar, and practically the qnalitj of the Bdr soil 
depends solely upon its power of prodaeing pastarage. Among the sweet 
Boils it is noticeable that a good loam with a slight sprinkling of sand on the 
top, as is often seen in the Bar, makes the best grass land. The reason is at 
once apparent. When the first snnuner rains fall, the ground has been 
Barched and burnt by the heata of May and June into the consistency of iron. 
JLast year's grass has been grazed down to the roots, and the surface is almost 
perfectly bare. Besides^ the natural power of absorbence possessed by the 
Boil, there is nothing to prevent the rain as it falls, from draining. away into the 
nearest depression. Where the soilis sandy and friable, the rain sinks where 
it falls, but on clayey landl^it does not penetrate far into the soil, and is- either 
carried away by surface drainage or evaporated' by a burning sun. Not only 
fs the soil poorer and kallar plains more freqaent in the southern portion. of 
the Bar, but even the better class of grasses, such as Dh4man^are hardly ever 
found. Chembar is about the only good grass that can be got to grow on 
kallar. The other natural productions of the Bar are the pilu, the j^ind, the 
phog and the karQ, with here and'there a few fardshes growing where surface- 
drainage collects and various salsolaceous plants. The khar lani, from whicb 
ftujji is madOj is rarely found north of the rqad from Jhang to Gapni. There 
are a few small hills near and between Sdngla and Sb4hkot in^the north. of 
the Bdr. 

4. The Ker&ni. Bir, a portion, of the Jetch Doab, takes its- name ftom^ 
Th K 4ndB4r ^^^ Kerani hills found here. These hills are not, as* 

generally supposed, and as stated by Mr. Monckton,. 
outliers of the Salt Bange. The following description is taken. from Medlicoti 
and Blandford's Manual of Goology : ^' Far to the north west of the Hissar 
country some hills occur on both sides of the Chendb at Chiniot and. Eer^ni. 
These hills are only 40 miles distant from, the Salt Range, but the rocks are 
totally different from^any that occur there,, and correspond welL with, the char- 
acter of the transition rocks of the Arvali seriesv They consist of strong 
quartzites with associated clay slates,, forming steep ridges, with, a north*-east 
to south-west stvike. The highest summit is stated by Doctor Flendng to be 
957 feet above the plain.!' '^ The oldest rocks of the Salt Range are probably 
very much younger than the strata of Ker4na." The rocks at Sbahkot 
and Sangla belong to the same formation as the Eerana hills. Just above 
Chiniot the Chenib runs most pictures<]yiiely through a*«30uple of gorges in 
these hills. 

The lands of the Eer&n& B&r to^ the south and east of the Bills are of 
superb quality. After slight showers of rain,, the whole eountry is carpeted 
with grass. Better rain crops are grown here than in the Sandal Bar. 
To the west of Eerana and westwards, until the villages near the Jhelam are 
leached, the B&r soil deteriorates, and more and more kallar is found. The Eerani 
Bar is demarcated from the Ut^r by the same fall or slope as the Sandal Bir. 
Generally this ledge forms the boundary between the villages and the Oovern- 
meat waste. But few villages possess fauds beyond the high bank^ or Nukka,, 
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»3 it is called. The flora of this Bar is much the same as that of the SinJdl 
Sojjl is prodticed to the south-west of Kerani. Some peculiar grasses grov si 
taid near the hilU, that are held to be of most excellent qualitj. 



TiiB strip of Thai attached to this District is of inconsidenH) 
area, — 246,554 acres. To thu north the strip is esod\ 
* ingly narrow, bat it widens ont considerably to dil 

south of the Jhang and Dera Ismail KhAn road. The Thai appareo'tlr 
high plateau similar to the Bars, with this difference, that it is more or 
completely covered with hills and dunes of blown sand. The soil beltnr W 
sand is good enough, but it only UTop^ out hero and there. I hw 
some interesting sections of the Thai both bo the west in the northei 
of the Bbakkar tabsil, and to the east in this district, that have been 
by the erosive action of the Indus and Jlielam rivers. It has alwi 
to rae a carious problem — the origin of this Thai sand. If there 
continnous stretches of eand hills on the left bank of the Jhelam, the 
might be more easily understood, bnt there are not. I only know of 
portion of the Vichand Bar where there are snnd dunes, and this is dae ~.-, 
Kadirpnr Baksha. To the east of the Chenab, below its janction withtk 
Jhelam, there ai'o no doubt sand hills here and there, snch as are raet villi 
east of GilmAla, in Pirwalla and elsewhere, but otherwise the tract in no mj 
resembles the Thai. The sand hills of Oilmala and Pirwalla too have moat 
probably been lormed from sand deposited in an olil bed of the Chenab that a 
found near. The remarks at pp. 436-43y of the Manual of Indian Qeologf, 
should bo consulted for a further insight into the formation of deserts, such u 
those found in Sind and Bajpdt^na, which do not apparently differ much from 
the Thai, except that there the direction of the parallel lines of sand hills ij 
north-east and south-west, while, according to the Shahpfir Settlement Be| 
p. 11, they here run north-west and south-east. Native ti-aditions attribute 
presence of the sand to the action of the strong south wind thatprersi. 
during the greater part of the year, in blowing up the sand of the Indus beit 
The authors of the Manual write of the Hajputana desert, — " It appears 
difficult to believe that all the sand found in the desert can have beeu derived 
from the Indus." The same difficulty occurs in respect of the Thai sand. 
" The most probable theory api)eftr8 to he that the Ban of Cutch, 
and the lower portion of the Indus valley, have been occupied by 
the sea in poat^tertiary times, and that the sand of the desert was derived from 
the shore. The most sandy tracts, as has also been shown, are on the edge of 
the Indus valley * ■ * and these portions of the country were all probably 
situated on the coast." " It is probable that the central portion of the desert 
■was land, whilst the Indus valley, the Ran (of Cutch), and the Liini valley 
■were occupied by sea." "ITie accumulation of sand in a desert region is 
evidently due to the low rainfall and the consequent absence of streams, thft 
effect being intensified by the accumulation of sand and the porous nature of. 
the resulting surface. In other parts of India, the sand blown from the river- 
channels or the sea coast is either driven by the wind into other river channflh 
or ia swept into them again by rain. " It is easy to follow these remai'ks ii 
connection with the presence of sand in the upland of the Sind Saugor Do&l 
but what in the case of the Jhang district requires an explanatiou 
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comparative absencci of sand in the two neiglibonring Do4)is between the 
•Fhekin, Cliimib and Ravi rivers, in fact the comparative absence of sand 
l>etween the Thai and tlie Bikanfr desert on the east of the Sutlej. The 
alluvinm of the Kerens and Ssnd^il BArs and that of the Sind Sanger Thai on 
■which the sand dunes rest, are probably of the same age, though I speak with 
^treme diffidence, and if this ie the case, why are there not the same accumu- 
lations of sand ? Did the aands of the Bikiuir desert and those of the Tlial 
«noe join, and have the Punjab rivers ainca cut their way through them, the 
itplauda of the B;ir having been first deposited and subsequently cnt throngh 
at a later period ? Where the Jlielam outers the district it runs alongside, 
and is cutting away the high bank of the Tlial. From thence due west as 
far as the Indus Kachi, there is nothing but the most sterile waste of mono- 
tonously parallel sand dunes. Cross the river, and with the exception of the 
few mounds of sand mentioned previously, a flat plain of stiffish soil, here and 
there lightening down to sandy loam, is traversed until the Chenab is met. 
It seems possible to account for the absence of sand by the ,decreting action 
of the rivers ou the hypothesis that the sand of the Bikanfr desert and 
those of the Thai were in past ages continuous, and that the Jetch and 
Keshna Doabs, lying as they do at a lower level, were subsequently deposited 
by fluvial action that had first eroded and carried away the sands. This, 
however, gives a higher position in the geological era to the Sind Sanger 
Dosb than is allowed by the Indian geologists, and of course my suggestion 
is little else than a guess suggested by the levels, the lie of the country, and 
the identical character of the sand in the two deserts separated from each 
other by the Punjab portion of the Indus drainage system. In the Thai 
attached to the Jhang district there is little or no cultivation. The distance 
to water is so great as to render well farming much less profitable than in 
the portions of the Thai nearer to the Itidus. The aspect of this tract is 
dreary in the extreme. Rolling sand hills, running in an almost uniform 
direction, alternating with hollows of fairly good soil, studded with pilii bushes, 
are the only features of a landscape, unsarpassed for its monotony. The one 
prevailing tint of the soil is a light reddish orown, which after rain becomes 
rnfous. The only greenery is that of the pilti bushes and trees. There is no 
\kiiA or lan(. Here and there phogand karil bushes are seen, but the distinc- 
tive feature of the Jhang Thai is the pild. The effect of the Thai is one of 
unrelieved depression. The Bar has a directly contrary influence. Grass 
grows InxuriantJy in the Thai after heavy rain, but 1 have never been fortu- 
nate enough to see it in this happy state. 

6. The tracts intermediate between the uplands of the Bar and Thai and 
The tracta between tho ^^^ lowlands (Hethar) of the river valleys are of 
Bile Bnd Thai and the considerable variety. This tract is the more interestr 
T^y^f- ing, in that it contains the villages that pay the land 

revenue of the district. The characteristics of the tracts intermediate be- 
tween the Sandal Bar and the Chonab, the Kerdna Bar and the Chenab, the 
Korana Bar and the Jheiani, and the Thai and the Jhelam and Jhclam-Chenab, 
are sufficiently strongly marked to render separate descriptions, if not necessary, 
at all events interesting. 
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7. The tract between the Chensli and the Sandal B4r extends fnrai 
Beiwwn th. Mnd^ Bit borders of Giijran«a!a (o the villages on the Hi<i 
•nd ibe Cbentb Methir it varies in width fiom foar to nxteen miles, bnl 
l»"d». avemge distance fntm the river to tbo Qover 

B4r is nsnally 8 miles. Signs of its fluvial formation are to be 
where. Ab in the Bar, so in this tract, the gradaal deterioration : 
south, is distinct and obvions. from Oujrftiiw&la to the bound uy of 
Jhanj; tahsil, the difference is not so clearly inftrk>>d, but thenoe aotithi 
the inferior qoalitr of the soil, tbe infrequancy of good grasa-IaDd, the 
occurrence of kallar fiats, at once strike the obftrrver. Tliere seema to have I 
I f^eiieral conapiracj to 8]ieak ill of tbe district and its scenery in the first dinl 
of onr rule. Mr. Cost writes of it twenty yearsagoaa " a remarkable tract whidi 
few have visited and fewer still would cai-e to revisit, " * * " "a dead and drwrt' 
level" ■*' "the wilds of the Bar." Mr. Muuckton also wrote, — " The Jhin;' 
district may be descrilied in general terms as a region destitute of livinj 
brooks and shady groves, and with the exception of the rivera •Jbelam «ni 
Chenab, and the fringes of cultivation on their banks, tho coaotry is a dr? 
waterless tract, covered with a sparse jungle of bushy trees." "The nmrcli 
from Khiva to within a mila of Jhang stands probably unrivalled in the woriJ 
for its combination of tbe most diaagreeablo features a landscape is capalilt 
of affording." I do not vrish to contt-st Mr, Monckton's somevfliat hyperl 
cat description, hut I ventnre to add that tbe first sixteen miles of road fn 
Jhang to Shorkot are, if not more, at least equally hideous. Mr. Monokton : 
noted the superiority of the norlbem portionof this tract to the sonthern. Of I 
Chiniot villages towards the Bar he wrote, — "Tho soil here is in ^neral 
fertile, and after rain these villages present a green and cheerful aApect." 
the Jhang tahsil, which then extended down to the Ravi, — "Above that (th»'' 
river bank) is the hard sterile soil of the Bhingar, with a few wells scattered^ 
along the edge of the Bar." The beat way to describe this tract and ita var)*- 
ing character is to take three sections from the river to tbe Bar, one for eack 
tahsil. The starting point will be the bank of the Uldr, beyond which 
river floods have been never known to pass. In Chiniot, with an unitnport 
break here and there, this bank is bordered by a fringe of well cultivation tl 
constitutes the prettiest and most fertile portion of the tahsil. Bach well 
bowered in a cluster of trees, generally kikars and sblshams. Near the bt 
the cultivation is almost continuous, and there is hardly any patch of wj 
Passing onwards the wells open out, and tbe intervening patches of w( 
become more frequent. Those wells too are good in quality, and some l_ 
cretion Iina been exercised in selecting their sites. Beyond these wells come 
a stretch of waste land, where tbe cattle of tho village graze while at hoi 
The soil varies. Depressions with a clayey bottom, uplands of light loam^ 
sandy tracts, with here and there a sand-hill, and patchesof kallar, continually 
alternate. Then come the wells of the villages beyond the riverain estates, 
and beyond tlietn again are the villages lying under the Bar. The wells are 
scattered, and each is a small hamlet in itself. The only wells whose cultivi 
ted lands adjoin are, as a rale, round the village, if there is a village. The 
between the wells is of good quality, and [vtoJucbs, with the a!>Bistance 
wonderfully little rain, first-rate crops of grass. Next come the village! 
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ir. Here the distance to water is great, and without rain, or the aaaist- 
'•iice of surface drniutige, they do but poorly. Cotitiequently the wells are 
.fouud in hues pariJlel with the hank of the Biir, and the zeiuiudars use every 
m cuntrivance to coiidnet on to thesu lands the eilt-ehai'ged water that rushea 
down from the Bar uplands after rain. The aspect of this country and its 
'•'wells is, aa may be eaeity supposed, subject to the greatest changes. In seasons 
'Ot'good vaiiil'all, no wells or tracts look so bright and smiling. In seasons 
of drought, a more desolate country and wells more puverty-stricken in appear- 
-mnce, cannot well be imagined. The areas of the wella are lying nntilled, 
^parched, and hardened by a relentless sun. The surrounding waste lands atlbrd 
isiot one blade uf grass. Everything presents a dull brown scorched appear- 
auce. 1 s)>eak from direct personal expurience. The summer raiufail of 1878 
vaa extremely favourable, but since the lat September 1878 to the 24th June 
1880, only 54 inches of rain in Jhang, 7"9 in Ohiniot, and IJ8 in Shorkot, 
have fallen. In Jhang the fringe of well cultivation along the Hood bank 
betrays by its many breaks and its irregularity in breadth, that the soil is not 
what it is in Chiniot. Her are the wells in themselves so prosperous in look 
aa those lying farther north. The farming is responsible tor this. There is 
not any very great dilference in the soil where the wells are placed. Whera 
there are no wells, the Utir plain above the river lands genorully consists of a 
kallar flat, its uniformity broken here and there by small uiounda that have 
collected and ar« now forming round the stunted kaiil or jand bushes. There 
is also a thick growth of laua or Uni, or of both intermixed. The wells beyond 
are mure scattered, as good laud is suarce. No use is made of surface 
drainage. The wells and country are uninviting. There are few trees round 
the wells. There is but little gruss in the waste. Ldna is the only plant that 
really seems to enjoy the soil and climate. Khar is found in the south of the 
tabsil. It seems to be a plaut somewhat capricious in its choice of locality. 
The upper part of Shorkot is very similar to the lower portion of Jhang. 
Kallar, Iftna, lani, and khar arc more disused, Aud goocl grass land is less 
common. Traces of river actiou are here more numerous. Depressions and 
tracts covered with sand dunes are met with more frequently. Trees there 
are none, except here and there, near some depression in which water collects 
during the rains. To the south the Cheuab widens out, and the Utar tract be- 
comes Yery narrow, and the soil in parts reaches a climax of sourness. Between 
ibe Utar lauds and the tract that is ordinarily flooded bj- the Ghuuab, comes a strip 
of country peculiar to the southern half of yhorkot. It is evidently a recent 
river formation. The soil is hght and sandy. Water is very near the surface, 
and, where aot cultivated, the ground is covered with a deuse growth of sar 
grais. 

8. The coautry on the right bank of the Chenib from the river to the 
Between the Kerani Bar high bank of the Bar, is very similar in character to 
andthe Chenib Heihir. that ou the otlier side. Near the river there is the 
same band of well cultivation gradually widening out to the scattered wells, 
and large stretches of waste of the tract adjoining the Biir. The high bank 
of the Bar dies away a Ullie distance east of the boundary between the Chiniot 
and the Jhang tahails, opposite the village of Kot Muhla. To the portion of 
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TJtAr lying between this ridge and tlie Clienab, the desc~n[ 
coantry ci»-Chen(ib may be anreservedly applied. Farther west tiie 
of the coantry, here called the Shah Jinsnd taluka, changes. Sj 
generally, the face ipf the country is either half conceaW by a sparse 
of flar grass, or apgiears revealed in all the ugliness of a kallar plaiiki 
Monckton writes of this tract, — " Here the soil is singularly sterile : fo ' 
one may ride over tracts impregnated with saltpetre, and prodncdflL 
dirty coarse grass, unfit for any useful purpose," The wells, aa uiigi 
expected in a tract of this deaciiption, are foand scattered here and 
over the face of the country. There are a few well-to-do villageB, but moll 
are poor, badly farmed, and owned by extravagant thriftless Syuds. 'nail 
inhospitable waste does not end nutil the Jbelam villages are reached. Tk] 
lower part of the triangle, contained between the two rivers, is termt 
oommoo parlance the Vichand, Towards the ai>ex of the triangle the eounttj 
may be described as a dorsal ridge, covered with offloreeeent saltpuW, 
between the fertile low-lying alluvial lands of the two rivers. This back- 
bone of extra aour soil extends as far as Kadirpiir Baksha, and its contimiitj 
suiFers but very few and very alight breaks. The country round Kot Itt 
Sbib, between the Jhelam and tbe tongue of Bar that runs down aoatbwardi, 
is probably the most fertile and most picturesque in the District. The wil 
is good, agriculture flonrishe?, and trees are abundant for some distance amy 
from tbe river. Beyond comes another infertile tract, containing mach kalUr, 
and then the Bdr is reached. Here there ia no bigb ridge well defined. Tbfl 
expanse of kaliar is broken in some parts by curiously fertile patches. Snob 
an one is the village of Bhairo, bounded ou the east by the Bar, and on 
the west by a kallar plain, that for extent and nakedness is, I think, un- 
equalled. 

9. The tract between the Thai and the Jhelam in called the Kacfaf. 
Between the Thai and Kachi is also the Dame of tbe alluvial lands of the 
the Jheltim aud Jhelam- Indus valley, as distinct from the Thai and Daman. 
Chenib Hethir. The word means a country that ia contained withia 

some strongly marked boundary, here the Thai. It is distinct from and must not 
be confounded with tbe Urdu kachchha, — unripe, nnformed. To the north tbd 
Jhelam is now flowing immediately under tbe Tlial, and tbe higher portion of 
tbe Kacbi, i. e. that out of reach of the Jhelam and Chenab floods, does not start 
fairly until tbe village of Sberowana is reached. Tbence,asfar as tbe MuzatFar- 
garh boundary, tbe tract of Kuchi runs unbroken. Thia strip is, on an average, 
about nine miles broad. As is tbe case with the whole of tbe district, the soil 
gradually deteriorates to the south, and because worst on tbe Muzaffargarb 
border. Here tbe only cultivation to be found, except a well or two, lies 
immediately under the Thai Bank in a depression. The wells are of a fairly 
prosperous appearance. A little lalla gi'ase, and a good deal of sar, grows 
in and near the depression. Between the Thai and the river tbe country 
is almost desolate. Holling sand dunes, on which a few scant patches of aar 
grass only thrive, flat plains of the hardest and most unfruitful clay, strips 

f listening with the salt efflorescence, and patches of black kallar, locally 
nown as ' bishl* — (poisonous), from its deadly effect ou all vegetable Ufe, alter- 
aata Lu dreary succession. Vegetation is represented by a few starFed.] 
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^rH bashes and \kn{ plants. Korthwards there is a decided improvement in 
A| soil. Notably there is very mnch less kallar. Near the river the well 
^tivation is dense^ the country is well wooded^ and ao^ricalture flourishes. 
*^»wards the Thai cultivation becomes sparser. The wells are found in lines^ 
^ direction being determined by the presence of some depression, into 
ohich the surface drainage of the country finds its way. The soil is mora 
E^xiile and cooler than the higher*lying lands. The depression under the 
iial here a^ain is studded wim wells. The soil is a good loam of a reddish 
ait. Near the river kaiil is the predominant scrub^ while near the Thai the 
ftl bushes are so numerous and so large as to form a stunted forest. The 
eftparate distribution of these two shrubs is very marked. Where the two 
(Ones meet they are found intermixed, but near the Thai hardly a karil 
vad in the river villages hardly a pfld will be found. The absence of 
tp*ass is the distinguishing feature of the Eachi. In the cold weather grass 
S^ufficient to feed half a dozen horses certainly could not be procured, and 
probably does not exist. The bareness of the surface is most remarkable. 
Che soU is clayey. Water does not penetrate, but drains away into some 
lepression, where again, when the water is evaporated, the salts left behind 
>revent the growth of any vegetation. There is very little uncultivated 
.and anywhere in the Eachi that is free from the kallar taint. 

10. Mr. Monckton in a few happy sentences gives a description of the 
The Upper Chenib Chenab that cannot be improved upon : ^^ The Chenab 
▼»ll«7» is a broad shallow stream, with a sluggish current 

and a licentious course. Its deposits are sandy, but its flood is extensive, and 
from the loose texture of the soil on its banks the moisture penetrates far 
inland." The above description was made with reference to the upper 
Chenab in Tahsil Chiniot. Of the lower Chenab, Mr. Monckton wrote, — " The 
country on the banks of the Chenab is generally low and moist. The river 
flood extends in many places as much as three and four miles inland at its 
highest rise." The great difierenoe in the character of the Chenab above and 
below its junction with the Jhelum has, I think, never been thoroughly recog- 
nised. Above the Trimmu ferry the Chenab is confined within well marked 
banks, over which its waters rarely, and only at a few known points, ever spill. 
l%e country between the two containing banks varies considerably in width. 
Where the river has cut away a larger slice of the Utar, the banks become 
necessarily farther apart. The width and depth of the river bed has naturally 
an important effect on the extent and height of the floods. Often do the 
zemindars complain that the bed ^ pet' is far too big. Where the banks are 
near and the real bed of the river is not excessive in width, the greater 
portion of the lands between will be flooded annually. Where the distance 
from bank to bank is considerable and the river channel runs in a tortuous 
course through the centre, the action of the floods becomes uncertain. In 
places the bela land^.between the river and the high bank is only naturally 
inundated when the set of the stream is directly towards it. When 
the course of the river is less favourable, the needful supply of flood water 
is obtained by throwing embankments across the nullahs by which such lands 
are invariably intersected, and therelv raising the water level. Instances of 
such nullahs are found in the Halkiw&h, and the channels flowing through 
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tiie tHIbcm of MaradwalU, Kark, and T&hli Manginf, "Maghiina, Kin 
Chond BharnanK Shekhan &c. The deposits of the u}>|>er CTbenab are m 
very Bandy. The Eemindnrs have a saying that " it takes gold and] 
copper," n/>ro;508 of the difpTenco between the land carried away aui 
thrown op. The npjier Cheuih duposits rfqiiirfl succe^ve deponts of 
before tbey become fit for cnltivation. I believe the innndationB of 
Chenab to be fairly regular. I have olisnrved tlM>m for foar years. In 
the river remained lower all through the hot srason than it had ever 
known to do before. In 1878 it was in auch flood as had never been 
Bince the Begnlar Settlement. In 1879 tbe floods were a little beloi 
average. This year there is every prospect of a good Chenab. Jni 
from 5ie spring harvest crops of 1877, the inundations of 1876 mnstWe 
favourable. Mr. Gust's picture of " wells, villages and cnltarable area i 
carried away by a merciless torrent "is an exaggerated and nnfaTon 
representation of the Chenab. It does possess enormous powers of W 
but, except nnder particular circnnitances, it takes years to cut away a rl 

11. From the point of junction with the Jholam the breadth am 
Tlal™„ci».ib.i>l]^. im-JMed beeina lo .xr.ml ontil i„lh«lo™ 
tion of tile bborkot tAbsil, near Afamadpiir 
Jallilniir, the river spreads out almost in fan shape, and its wat«r flowi 
inland. Large islands, Mas or Inndi* as they are called, form mort 
quently than to the north. The largest is the Dingi bfta opposite Ahni»d 
that has already a length of 8 miles, and exhibits signs of further grow 
tbe south. The aspect ofthesaildb lands adjoining the river is mnob 
same on the lower and upper Chenab. Along the bank is found a iu 
belt of dark lai (JiiiJ or piic/it) jungle, often so thick and strong that ah 
could with difBculty pass through. This is intersected by numerous cbn 
of the river, dry during the greater portion of the cold weather, but fil 
with any slight rise in the river. ITiere is but little cultivation, and 1 
thera is consists of patches of wheat, massar, peas or gram scattered here 
there amongst tbe underwood. The soil is generally good and ha* 
recently accreted. Still its quality varies greatly. In one place the accnj 
has taken place only lately, and more silt must be deposited before the so3 
be termed good. In another spot tbe soil was formed long ago, bnt it is: 
little better than a sand bank covered with a thin layer of clay, soraett 
hardly more than a mere film, and here and there the sand itself cropsi 
Beyond this strip of jungle and cultivation intermixed, and between it I 
the bank which bounds the inundations, come the cultivated lands of 
alluvial tract. The soil varies from stiff' clay to sand, but is generally a | 
light loam, easily-worked and retentive of moisture, Rabi crops are cb 
grown, only the higher and lighter soils being devoted to the productiol 
autumn crops. Below Shorkot tbe bank of the Utar iseither wanting OTI 
IB situate at some distance from tbe stream. Instead of finding a coma 
lively narrow strip of cultivation between the new deposits and the Utar H 
one is at once struck by the absence of any high land beyond which no | 
ever passes. The country is traversed by numerous channels that carry 
flood water far inland. There are broad expanses of rich saiUb land I 
the river ; but these do not extend far. Beyond, high-lying strips and nata 
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of waste land of a sandy texture, covered with a thick growth of sar grassy 

•^become common. The cultivated lands are found in between wherever there i« 

■^a depression that is reached by the flood water. As the river recedes weWf^ 

^become more numerous. Near it there are but few. In February or Marcb 

*»the view of this cis-Chendb portion of the district from an old mound or 

"^ f eminence has a peaceful beauty peculiar to itself. A sea of yellow grass rip- 

v pling in the breeze, edged on the west by a silver ribbon of river^ are the featares 

m that first strike the eye. Dotted over the surface are dark clumps of treei| 

J round the wells^ and here and there a few groves of date palms. Towards the 

^ river long stretches of green wheat are to be seen^ while nearer in the cultiva* 

m tion is hidden from view or only peeps out near a well or where a piece of 

i sailab cultivation larger than usual is found. Beyond the river rise dark 

E against the horizon the trees growing round villages that fringe the further 

t bank. Trans-Chenib from the junction of the rivers tp Ahmadpdr, the sailab 

lands are bounded by a high bank separating them from the Kachi tract 

described above. At Ahmadpdr the level of the country seems to sink, the 

bank to disappear, and the flood water of the river passing to tbe west of 

Ahmadpdr, finds its way by depressions and canals into the Kaudiwal lake 

(jhil) lying immediately under the high wall of the Thai. 

12. The Jhelam has a course of about 45 miles in length from the poin( 
The Jhelam vaUey where it first touches the Jhang district down to its 

point of junction with the Ghenab, the Domel as it 
is called. As compared with the Ghenab, the Jhelam contains a much smaller 
volume of watpr^ and flows in a much more confined channel. The area 
subject to inundation from the Jhelam is much less extensive, though in flood 
season the rise in the river must be considerably higher than that of the Ghen&b. 
In his report Mr. Moncktou notes that thp Jhelam is subiect to peculiarly 
high floods. Since I have been in the district, the river has generally re- 
mained rather low than otherwise. There was one remarkably high flood in 
November 1877, that destroyed a considerable portion of the knarif crop, but 
no other extraordinary rise in the river has ^ken place to my knowledge. 
The erosive action of the Jhelam is quite as powerful as that of the Ghen^b, 
but its deposits are far richer in argillaceous matter. There is more mud ana 
less sand. A deposit of Jhelam silt often bears a good crop of coarse rice the 
first year it is formed. The country on the banks of the Jhelan) is fertile, 
well wooded, densely cultivated, and supports a larger population tl^an any 
other portion of the district. There is hardly any waste land. The Jbelau^ 
being a narrow stream, islands (belcu or bindis) are seldom met with. 

13. The Ravi first touches the district at a point only 11 miles from 
-,, -^. where it falls into the Chepab, but the length of its 

^ ^ ®^' singularly tortuous course between these two points^ 

must be nearly double that distance. Judging from the description of the 
Ravf given by Mr. Purser in the Montgomery Settlement Report, the character 
of the lower Ravi varies considerably from that of the upper. On the ijhang 
side of the river the Ravi sailab lands are separated by a very high bank from 
the lands of the JJtkv. The outline of this bank is most irregular in its twists 
aod turns, carved out as it has been by the action (^ this most erratic river. 
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*low tbis bank lies a coosiderable tract of b*t of a rery 

ality, and intersected br nomerons old cbannals of the Ra^*!. Thene| 
colled " Bndb," or " Dnnd," and in tb« coU weather such of them aa k 
not snbseqneiitly silted up and becomG diT, aSord both water to bI 
jhallars and excellent dack shooting. At the end of one ootd ireatber ilil 
itapoBsible to pr^ict wbere tbo river will be nt the beginning of Uie imtl 
beyond that it will be Ixilovr the Utar bank. Its conrse is the moat capriclfll 
and incoQstant of all the rivera of this district. Ordinarily it does not, like bl 
Cbondb, flood the whole of the saiUba lands. The extent and the localitril 
the floods dejtend solely upon tbo direction of the river. If it is Howingonkl 
the left b.ink the chances are that the lands under the right bank ivill not n 
a drop of flood water, except the lowest lying strips in the old channels of li 
river. The Havi alluvial lands are compoeed of a stiffaoil, very prodoctinl 
if it gets flood water, but hardly pervious, and but little benefited by percoll-I 
tion, except where it ia nnnsnally sandy. Tlie stream runs in a deep ^.1 
The lands of the three villages nearest the Chenab differ. They suffer from! 
too mnch water, as a rule, and prefer a low river and percolation. The pro- 1 
pinqurty of the UUenab is probiibly the main cause why percolation is so 1 
eSectivo in those viUugi^s. TheBoil is, I think, certainly Rivi allnvium. The I 
highland between the RAvi and the Oben4b la curiously simitar to that between I 
the Jhelam and Chenab. The same bare nnfruitfnl plain with a surface 1 
etratuni of kallar efllorescence, is found. The presence of much coarse iA I 

fraas, a few patches of sar grass and some infrequent lai bushes, give the 
hoikot Vichand a slightly more hospitable aspect. About two miles from 
the Ravi and close to the MuMn border, a thick forest of jand ia found. 
This forest, I believe, extends some way into the Multau district. Only a 
smalt portion is included in Jhang. The ground apjwars to tie nothing but 
kallar of the rankest natnre, yet the jand grows with a luxuriance 1 haw 
never seen elsewhere. Tbo site is apparently a depression, for not only doei 
■water flow down from the Utar and collect here, but sometimes the fiood water 
of the Ravi spilling over the bank above Chichawatnl, flows across some fifty 
miles of country and finds its way by here into the Chenab. The greatest 
flood took place in 1875, and again in 1878, a little Ravi water, largely 
augmented by the drainage of the Bar, reached the Chenab by the some roube. 
The Ravi side does not present that appearance of fertility that characterises 
the Jhelam valley and the ailuvial lands of the Chenab. The upland wells 
are extremely peer, and there is much kallar. The Hethar lauds betray the 
uncertainty of the supply of flood water. 

14. Irrigation works of modern date in Jhang compare but tmfavonra- 

canal now at work is one ni Shorkot, called the 
Wakefield Wah. Its history is apparently this: In 1872 Nidmat R«i devised 
a scheme for cutting a canal from Bnddbowana to Manga Afghanin. Mr. 
Wakefield approved of the plan, and by 1874 a canal sixtoen miles long had 
been excavated at their own cost by the zemindars of the vitlagps through 
M'lilch it passed. The canal has not been doing so well during the last two or 
three years. This is due partly to a change in the Chenab stream, but more 
fio to lack of management. Auuual clearances are effected uuder the super-' 
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!^dion of the Tahsildar, bat proper distribution of the water there is none. The 

.Tillages near the head not only take more than their share, but allow the water 

^io run waste in a scandalous manner. A set of rules were drawn up by Mr. 

Volbort, but they have never been acted upon. The new assessment of 

'Bhorkot Rhas has been pitched considerably above the old jama, almost solely in 

T-consideration of the improvement of the village since the opening of the canal, 

*and I think fit to give warning here, as I have done in the village note book, 

^ that the failure of the canal must be followed by a reduction of jama in this 

2 and in other estates benefited by the canal. 

., There are a few other cuts from the river in various villages made to 

^ assist and guide the flow of the flood water inland, and they are welcome signs 

.. of the birth of some enterprise among the zemindars. These ditches are to 

. ' be found at Basti Yary&m and Jallalpdr, Kakkuwalla, Ahmedpur, Sultan 

Bahu and Haveli Bahddarshah in Shorkot. In Jhang I know of only one, 

made by the Chelas of Wastl Astana, and another started by Mr. Wakefield 

near Jhang, that has never flowed since the first year. In Ghiniot there are 

about the same number. 

15. The old canals are three. In the Yichand the remains of an old 
^. . . canal of considerable size are to be seen. Local 

tradition says that it was a portion of the Rdniwdh 
canal that leaves the Jhelam in the Bhera tahsil of Shahpdr. Nothing is 
known as to when the canal was constructed. The story goes that it was the 
work of a rich banker of Bhera, whose daughter was married to a resident of 
one of the Jhang Yichand villages. The daughter, when she reached her 
husband's home, complained of the scanty supply of water, and her father at 
once cut the canal to put an end to her trouble. Another version is that the 
daughter vowed that she would not marry the man to whom she was betrothed, 
unless she could get to his house by water, without putting foot to the ground, 
so her father forthwith proceeded to excavate this canal. The remains of the 
canal opposite Eadirptlr Baksha are perhaps in the best state of preservation, 
and show that it was a work of some magnitude, and aligned considerably 
above the level of the country. In the Snorkot tahsil the banks of an old 
canal that left the Chenilb a short distance east of Mirak Sydl, are 
still recognizable. The people have no tradition whatever as to its 
construction. The fact that the Chendb must have been running at 
a very much higher level that now and in a very difierent bed 
before water could have been supplied to the canal, is the best evidence of its 
antiquity. The head of the canal takes ofl^ the old bed of the Ghen&b lying 
between Mirak Syal and Eaim Bharwdna, into which now-a-days the water of 
the river in highest flood hardly penetrates. All vestiges of the canal are 
lost about a mile from the village of Shorkot. The third canal is that of Uch, 
constructed by Fakir Gul Imdm. As the pros))erity of Uch and its fakir depen- 
ded so much upon this canal, I shall defer giving an account of its construc- 
tion and irrigating powers until the old position of the Syuds of Uch is discuss- 
ed. Moreover this canal is comparatively of modern date, and its history is well 
known. There is a wide interval between it and the two other canals. In 
the Revenue Survey maps of the B&r, certain narrow channels have been 



marked as remainfl of an o1<I canal. I hnve Derar Men them myself, bnt h 
MmlndArs talk about an old canal called the XannaDwa. I have De*«r bM 
able to elicit from them any information beyond the assertioQ that it magt be 
the work of some kin;? of old. The account of San^rU, giveo by Oeiient 
Cunningham, may be consulted for farther information. 

16. The beue6t8 conferred by small inundation canals in a distrii^to 
f'olioy to be observed in "^'rcnmHtanced as JhftDg, are simply inestimable, W 
foiure irrigation scbemef. there are many places on both the Jbelam and tU 
Chenab where canals might be saccesafully excavated. 
To conduct the river water on to the Ut^r tvith Uie limited meaua and parse 
of the district officer will, as a rule, hardly be practicable; nor has the time 
yet come. What 1 advocate is a scries of small canals carrying the Swd 
water inland to the villaftea who sometimes get flooded and sonnetimes not, it 
the direction of the main stream and the height of the flood vary, and to tlie 
villages adjoining. Snob irrigation works are specially stiited to the portioDi 
of Sfaorkot and Jhang tahsils situate on the left bank of the Chen4b. Froa 
the Chiniot border to Jhang there is a considerable stretch of low-lying 
country traversed by old (now dry) branches of the Chenab. It wonld oott 
very little money to clear out and deepen the beads of these nnllaha, or to col 
canals connecting them with the river so thattheymight till in the innndatioD 
season and their water be utilised both by flow andjbalUr to assist existing well 
cultivation. A walk round by the Karora nullah, where it flows through &a 
lands of Magbiaiia in the hot wf>ather, will indicate how prized are jliallari 
as an aid to well cultivation. Down south the whole of the Heth&r and the 
southern intermediate villages atford a splendid field for honest unpreteatioui 
work of this description. JalUlpdriafourmilesdistant from the river, yet water 
in moderately high floods finds its way along depressions down tbere, break- 
ing away from the river at a point some ten miles or more to the north. Last 
year Jalt^lpdr and the villages round were as badly off as they well could be. 
There had been no rain, and the river floods, though by no means unfavourable 
on the whole, had just missed reaching. Now in theinterosts of the Qovernment 
revenue, such chances as theseought, as far as human power goes, to be rendered 
impossible. The zemindars living in different villages, belonging to separate 
tribes, disunited by emonlderingjealonsiesorhlazing hatreds, without the reason 
to perceive that in such a matter their interests are identical, never bave and 
never will coalesce for objects of this nature. This state is partly due t* 
their natural apathy, and not a little to the system of revenue ad ministration 
that preceded annexation. Sawan Mai looked upon the agriculturist, there it 
no concealing the fact, as a heing not able to take care of himself. He wu 
nursed, looked after, and assisted in a manner that is no doubt most repng- 
nant to the Anglo-Saxon feelings of independence. But whether our system, 
under which the zemindar is no longer the State's pro(4g4, but a man 
abandoned to his own devices, and left to sink or swim at his own inclination, 
has been a successful one, is avery moot point. Bred np under the old reqiint, 
the zemindar cannot conceive why he should undertjike such works. ' Hii 
fftthers never did bo. Such jobs in old times were left to the State, and so 
they ought to be now. As far as my own experience goes, any distr 
who thought the experiment worth trying, would iiud the zetuindara i 
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glad nnd reftdy to co-operate with bim in anv project for ensuring to them a 
atendy sii|J[j1j of flood water, but alone thpy will never do any tbing. In the 
Vichand too, there are several villages that would lie enorniouslv benefited hj 
the opening out of old channels of the river. When the low-lying villagea 
have been rendered secure, it will be time enongh todeviae larger projects for 
conducting water on to the Ut4r. It may be objected that the Bchetne her« 
outlined is too modeat and insignificant, and to this 1 reply, that in a district 
aach as Jhang, with a scanty population not at all fond of the laboriiiuB lifs 
of a ploughman, to suddenly open tiut to cultivation by means of canal water 
a large area hitherto totally uncnitivated, can hardly fail to bring in its wake 
most disastrous consequences. My opinion is, that for many years to come, 
no canals whatever, except such as are intended to protect and extend existing 
cultivation carried on by existing cultivators, should be excavated. I expan- 
ded this opinion in a report called for in reference to a projected canal from 
Chiniot through the Bar. The density of population to the square mile in the 
districts marching with Jhang is, — in Dera Ismail Ehdu 55, Sbdhpdr 78, 
Giijrdnwila 207, Montgomery 64, Mullan 80, Muzaffargarh 78, while in 
Jhang itself the population is 60 to the square mile. In the districts of 
Lahore and Jhelam, which may iilso be said to lie near, the population per 
square mile is respectively 217 ami 128. Can we, if a canal is made in the 
Bar, count upon any of these districts to send a contingent of cultivators? 
Have any of tnem a surplus agricultural population? With the exception of 
Gujr&nwdia, I think the answer must be — No. In Dera Ismail Khan tho 
existence of large tracts of culturable waste along the Indus and the probable 
carrying out of the Luni Irrigation scheme, must operate to retain any excess 
population within the district boundaries. Shabpur has her own system of 
irrigation canals, that is being yeHr by year extended. In Montgomery the 
Bgricnltura! class is not sufHcient for the land, and when a new inundation 
canal is opened, it is to the deterior.ttion and sometimes to the ruin of adjacent 
villages, which are drained of CDltivatoi-s. C/. Mr. Purser's Assessment 
Reports of Dipalpdr and Pdkpattaii, and the Final Betilement Report of the 
Montgomery district. In Multan and Muzaifargarh there are a large number 
of canals, and it is not likely that any of the agriculturists of either district 
would emigrate to a canal in the Jhang Bar, Even the southern portion of 
Gdjrsnwila is sparsely populated. The density of the district population is 
raised to 207 per square mile by the thickly populated tract lying to the north 
of the district farthest away from Chiniot. The Jhang district is, as it is, 
badly off for cultivators, and those found are but little attached to their holdings. 
The constrnclion of a canal in the Bar could hava but one effect on such 
tenants. They would leave their old landlords at a moment's notice. There 
would be a general rush of tenanta-at-\vill to tho canal, accompanied by a 
corresponding decrease in the cultivated area and the number of wells at 
work in the settled villages. In such case it would be impossible to realise, 
and rninons to demand, a revenue that was paid before with ease. Tho 
present Settlement would break down with a crash, and a re-settlement and a 
re-distribntion of the assessment would be inevitable. 

Is the canal needed ? It rather seems that all the phenomena that go to 
make up an " urgent need for a canal " are wantiag in this district. Canals ara 
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timded primarily, I Uke it, for two piirpo»e«. Ist, — To ensure rain nd oii 
niiwrUiD crops against seasons of ineuffideDt rainrall ; SnJ, To aSbitiiil 
oatl«it for an ovor-sbuiiilant f opnlation, by enablins lands to be broQctii u 
cullivatioii tliat otherwise coulil not be profitably farmed or even farmed itAl 
In Jbatig 69 per c«nt of tbe cullivaleil ares is cfiAhi or protected br weD^al 
30 por cent tailAba or naturally moist ani needing bat little raiu to briof fU 
crop to maturity. Only one per cent is rain cultivation. Tbe first reaioBn 
a cunal doea not exist, and the second does not apply, either to »!■■« or ujdl 
the adjacent districts. ' 

17. Thfl climate of Jhang does not difTer from that of the i^mainder ol I 
The cUmate. '''^ southern Punjab, Mr. Blandford states ^| 

during June, July and August, the highest i 
temperature prevailing in any part of India ia that of the comparatively 
less tract about Multan, Montgomery and Dera Ismail Khsii. The tnteoselj 
hot weather commences shortly after the Ist June. The kikar and b^r treei 
lose all thdr leaves in tbe burning heat. There is generally a fall of rain bj 
the 15th July. A hot wind blows more or less steadily from the soathand 
lontb-west during the month of Juno, until the advent of tbe monsoon carrent 
is felt, and then the winds are very variable. The nights are, if not cool, st 
least comfortable up to the last ten days of Jane, and then day and night an 
both equally intolerable. Jhang after general rain has a most pleasant climate. 
The thermometer falls, and there is little or none of that close mu^gy atmosphen 
that characterises the rains in stations with a larger rainfall and moist soiL 
Calms are rare. If the rain ceases, as it sometimes does, or if tbe breaks ai 
long, tbe beat becomes again intense, and hot winds have been experiencell 
in the latter part of July. There is always a change in August in this pari 
of the Punjao. The nights and mornings get cooler. If there is no rain in 
August and Septembar, this cooling proceeds very gradually until the cokl 
weather commences, and punkahs are abandoned about the 10th October 
With rain about the middle of September, the cold weather comes in mnol 
quicker. Tbe cool bright days, the fiosty nights, and the crisp fresh laorningi 
of the cold weather of the Punjab proper, are to be found at Jhang aa el8& 
where. October and November are rainless. During the last week is 
December and in January and Febraary rain usually falls. By the end of 
March the weather grows perceptibly warmer. April is bot and dry ; May 
is hotter and drier. The district is a particularly healthy one. There ifl 
ordinarily but little fever. Cholera seldom appears, and never badly. The 
drinking water at Jhang and generally along the banks of the Cheiiab, 
excellent. The average rainl'all given in the Gazotte is 127 inches for la: 
24 years. The tabular statement below gives the fall for last 12 years — 1868* 
1879— at each Tahaa :— 
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There \» kppftrently a difTereuce of 24 iachea between Jhatng xnd ChiiJ 
■nd of '7 inches between Shorkot and Jbanjt- The decrease ia the runfilil 
tile soQth shown by the averages harraunises with local ideas, la disc 
tb« agricaltare of the district I shall again notice the rainfall. 

18. Among the trees of the district the kikar (acacia araMea) ')t 
_^ roost oommon and the most nsefal. Some Terr 

Bperimens may be tevn in and near ffae civil ilu 
It grows most Inyuriantly in the Hethar villages on both the rivers, but 
foand in greater qaantities on the Jhelaoi and npper Chensb than ' 
south. Kikar wood is of excellent qaatitv, and is naed for almost eveT7i£i>l 
cnltnral purpose. More a-'{)ecia!ty it is almost invariably used ^ 
the horizontal and Vertical wheels, the axle of the vertical wbedlpj 
and other portions of the mnchinery of a persian wheel. As a yaail 
tree it is exposed to some danger from frost, but as it ages cold has ImI 
eflect. It groivs wonderfully quickly, and this ia the principal reason wbj 
zemindars prefer it to the shisham (tahU). A nnmber of yonng kikui 
will be fouuJ on almost every well, scattered over the area attached, bnt tit 
shishams wilt only be close round the well. The pods of the kikar and llv 
loppings are eaten grnedilv by sbeep and goatii, and in years of drought Al 
tree is hacked and pruned in a most nnmercifnl manner. The shade of da 
kikar is peculiarly harmful to vegetation. Nothing will grow under It 
IHie bark is nsed for tanning and distilling spirits. The cypress formed 
or Kabuli kiknr (acada ctipresti/oriim) is also found scattered over lb6 
district; it is vatned less tliun the kikar. The shisham or lah\i (I?alheT^ 
titsti) ia found wherever there is cultivation, but is more abundant in tbs 
lowlands fringing the rivers, than in the Utar, The tree does not do well 
ontil its roots get down to waler, and tliis takes place nmch sooner in &a 
tract near the rivers than in the uplands. Until a few years ago there 
Was a grove of niHgniticent shisbiims at the village of Thatteb Bala Biiji, 
but the river has now carried away almost the whole of the land. Sborkoi 
»ay, almost every well in the HutUir boasts a clump of shisbams, and many 
■re extremely fine trees. Tlieru are apparently two varieties of the tahli, 
one growing straight, and the other with the boughs drooping. The Ber 
{^Zizyphua j'ljuba) is a hardy tree, and wiil grow anywhere, though it pr^ 
fers the soil of the Hetbir. It is considered unlucky to cat down a her, 
and its fruit, when I'ipe, is gathered by every passer-by. The fruit is highly 
esteemed and largely eaten by the poorer agriculturists. Careful housewives 
collect and store large quantities of the berries when the crop is a good one. 
The fmit baa a not unpleasant rough acid taste. It ripens about March, 
The airis {acacia ipecima) is rarely met with, and only near wells. It ii 
a useless tree, but affords a good shade. The ukanh, kagal, or furish (7a»n«- 
Wx orieiUalU) is not common anywhere except in the Bar and the Kachi. 
Those in the Kachi are of a gnarled stunted growth, and never attain any 
uze, except near wells, and the zemindar docs not often choose to grow th» 
okanh on his cultivated lands. In the Bar, wherever water collects or lbs 
•oil is better and more moist than usual, the ukanh is Fiure to he found. A 
typical jnatance is to he found on the Cbicbawntni road to the east of Roran- 
iiftli; The wood of the ukiuh ia hard, and ia used in a variety of wujs, 
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Iiii, tlie jhow of Hinddstin, is found in great qaantitiea along tlie river banks. 
It ia used to make the wattle cylindera with which kachn wells are ueaally 
lined. Npar Jhang and Maghianii it is cat and used for firewood. In the 
Jliang tahsil the ' Sobiujna ' — faorse radish tree {morivga pterygosperma) ia 
found on almost every well. The fruit is preserved and used for cliatnies 
and as a pickle. The tree is pruned regnlarly every year until it resemblea 
ft polled willow more than anything else. In Shorkot and Chiniot this tree ia 
found, but not Boabundantly. In the civil station, and notably near the Deputy 
Commissioner's house, some very fine old jand (acacia leucophUa) trees are to be 
seen. Elsewhere the stunted bush is usually the form in which this tree presents 
iitself. A jand abrub is always a sure sign of good soil, whether in the Hethsr 
qr Utsr. It is unusual to find jand scrub in the Bethar, but there are a few 
such tracts in the southern tahsil. Like the ukanb, the jand in (he Bar 
prefers a moist low-lying position. The jand ia usually a bush, but in the 
more favourable localities it becomes a gmall tree. 1 have already noticed the 
peculiarly dense growth of jand jungle in the soulh-east corner of the 
Bborkot tahsil. Here, though the surface of the soil is covered with kallar, the 
Boil itself is good. The kallar has been B'asbed on as a foreign substance in 
BDspension and solution by the Ravi flood water or by the drainage from the 
saline upland of the Bir, and subsequently deposited by evaporation in or on 
the soil. The jand makes very good firewood, and affords ca]pital grazing to 
camels, sheep and goats. The wAn, jal, or pild (mh-adora oleoides), for by 
all three names is this tree known — is found in every pnrt of the district. 
Individnal trees of the largest size are found in the Kacbi and the Bdr. In 
the Kachi probably the finest growth ia to be found in the villages of the old 
Qarh Mahdraja ilaka, close nnderncath the Thai, though there is also a thick 
jungle adjoining the Chah Bbareri readjust before it enters the Thai. Of 
the Bar growth there is a good specimen tract to be found east of Rorinwili, 
Kere are two kinds of jal, — the sweet and the sour, but the sour is very seldom 
found. The leaves of the ^aitrajM are darker in colour and longer and 
broader than those ofti.e tnilhaji\. The tree ia much used by the cattle-. 
thieves of the Biir as a place of concealment for stolen animals. It is im- 
possible, I am told, to discover the animal except by the closest scrutiny, and 
precautions are carefully taken against any movements on bis part. The 
roots of the tree are the favourite home of the cobra. As fuel tne wood ia 
detestable. It leaves an enormous quantity of ash, has an extremely dis- 
agreeable smell, and gives but little heat. Its leaves are the favourite diet of 
oamels during the first quarter of the hot weather. They act as a cooling 
alterative. The fruit, the berry called ' pilii,' is much prized by the poorer 
elaaaes. Pilii is used both of the tree and the fruit. It ia equally correct 
to speak of the pfld tree and of eating pild, but it is incorrect to talk of eating 
v&n or jal. The berry usually n pens shortly after the 1.5th Jeth ('1st June). 
This year, 18f*0, there was a magnificent crop of berries that ripened a month 
•arlier than usual, and thoroughly appreciated it was by the poor classes, with 
wheat selling at 10-12 seers for the rupee, and a harvest below the average. 
They lived for nearly two months among the jal tree with their flocks, and 
consumed scarcely anything but pflii berries and milk. The berry ia supposed 
to be a cooling diet. The shade of the jal is esteemed as being particularly 
oool and a thoroughly good protection against tbu sun, uud the day is passed 
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Tlift flocks ire t«tt fond of the borrr also. &nd it !» snppcnjl 
iiicmaw Mb lh« awMlniM ami the ■iip()ty of milk. Quantities of the M 
■redriM] and stored. Th« Vnrll liash (eapparij- aphylla) is founJ alonrf 
th« j41 in nvTV portion of lh« districL Thi- Suchi and the Bir j ' 
favourih) habitals. It Hffords srazin^ to ahee|' and ^oats, and 
ttrMted, caitiff est or chew tho twigs. It liears a pinkr 
'batii,' am) when in blossom the Bir asstimi^ for a faw 

inoe. The frnit ( liehla 1 ii but little nsod in thi*' 
■ It is eaten when rii>n, but the zemindars hardly talk about tfaa 
I if they do, never in Ihe same termi or with ihe same interest as the 
ptld berry crop is Jiscusswl. The unripe berry is made into pickl^ 
IS much eeteotned as a tonic {mattila) for horses. The karil wood an' 
from white ants than other indigenous timber, but it does not enji 
freedom from their attacks. It is used as nifiers for houses, and for) 
of the wheel on which the well [wtd are stung. Ali the more imi 
iiidif^nous trees and shnibs have been enamerated and described aWi 
Among the otlwr trees l)o?ides the fruit-bearing ones, are the bhor (Fv. 
fndiea), the pipal {Ftfu» Rtlitpoia), the bakiin {Mdia Azedarach). "Jn 
bbor thrives in a wonderful way in the tract near the rivers. There areftHV 
remarkably fine well-grown young trees in the sadr station and near tb 
Karora nullah ; and other fine trees are to be found all along the riven. 
One celebrated tree, Pir ka bhor, was carried away by the river Cbendbsouul 
go. It was situate in the village of Huveli Mohangir, and its sh»d< 
covered, so I am credibly informed, over half an acre, not the many acr« 
mentioned by a correBpondent of the Agri-Horticaltural society, noted at pagB 
213, Stewart's Punjab plants. Tlie pipul is found like the bhor throuirhout Ihf 
district, but less frequently. The bakain is found here and there aloiij^iUe 
well, but not often. Other less common trees are the barna, the amnltsn 
{Cathartv:arpii» (Ulitln), the phalai {Acacia moilesta), the white siria (Aeack 
elata), and the j^man (Sui/piiim Jamboianum). In some of the belafi, and 
more especially Just above tho junction of the Jbelam and Cbeoab, a few apeci- 
meas of the bahn (popuhu euphratica) are found. In Jhang the local namfl 
is ' UbhAn.' The mango, mulberry, pench, apple, orange, lime, pomegranate, 
lemon, grape, plum, guava, i&c, arc the fruit trees. The mangos are ^enemliy 
inferior. Most of the better zemindars have each his ' b»i;h' or niiingoi! 
orchard. Oranges and limes succeed very well, but the other fruits are not' 
good. 

19. Among plants are found the ak, bhiiin, fchip, phog, lini, \kn\r' 
, khar jawan or camel thorn, munjkana, kanh, 

harmal, bnkll, thistle. The ak can hardly be termM 
a useful plant. When reduced to great extremity, goats and deer eat the 
leaves. Bhiiin and khip no animal eats. Mr. Monckton says paper 
made of khip in the Jhang jail. It certainly is not put to this use now, 
though experiments may have been mude with the plant in former days. All' 
my enquiries hnve been met with one answer, that it is valueless. Phog com8»' 
in the same category. It is fimn.l chiefly in the Tiial or th« sandj tracts o&' 
th« B&r. It is seldom eaten by cattle. 
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Lini, lini and khar are all foand in the district. There are two kinds 
lAnL 1 • khAr ^^ Lana, — * ffora ' and ' mithar'. L^na is evidently the 

ijLAna, am, . * gora Una of the Montgomery Settlement Report, 

^hd L&nf the mitharl4n&. I cannot quite follow the notes in the 'Panjab Plants,' 
^%id I fancy the writer was not perfectly clear as to his facts. * AnabasU 
^iulHAora ' is apparently mithar lana or the lani of Jhang, but what salsolas are, 
^he CarossyUm fetidumj and ^ SucBda fruticosa ! ' The latter is probably the 
'ftna or gora 14na. ' Caroxylon Grifithii ' is the khar. There is a consider- 
able disagreement as to what plant or plants sajji is made from. In the 
(Jhang district sajji is made from khar only. I have made repeated enqniries. 

Kid have always received the same answers, that sajji is made from khar, but 
at sometimes, as sugar is sanded, and as a variety of jams are partly made from 
f|amips and decayed figs, so is the bulk of the sajji increased by burning Una 
rwith the khar. I have been constantly in camp at the time the khar is cut, 
> und I have never seen a single bundle of cut Una, and such adulteration is 
very uncommon. All four plants are excellent grazing for camels. Khar is 
^e best, and Uni the worst. Khar, Mr. Monckton happily phrases it, forms a 
useful alterative in the diet of camels that graze in the Bar. L4n& 
forms the staple food of the camel for at least 8 months in the year. 
))uring May, June, July the jal is browsed, and then Una grazing com- 
mences. The process of manufacturing sajji is described in the Shahpiir 
Settlement Report, p. 17, and in the ' Panjab Products,' pp. 86-88. * Jawain,' 
' jawdsa^ camel-thorn, is found most abundantly in the waste and fallow lands 
subject to inundation from the rivers. It i^ a popular error to suppose that 
paraels eat it. As a rank weed it does much harm to cultivation. The thistle, 
'^ led," is another weed that springs up in old saiUb lands. Harmal and btikil 
fire two weeds characteristic of the Kachi well cultivation. Harmal grows 
chiefly on fellow landB. Biikil loves a light sandy soil, springs up with the 
prop, and chokes it. 

The plant S<iccharum munja is so characteristic of the Chenab valley and 
8»r mdni kini. P^^ys SO important a part in agriculture, tnat it 

' ' deserves separate and special notice. It is found 

but infrequently on the Jhelam. The Jhelam soil is too good to be left 
to grow sar only. Along the Chenab there is hardly a single village in which 
it is not to be seen. The area under sar increases as one goes south. There 
is more sar in Shorkot than in Jhang, in Jhang than in Ghiniot. The 
difference in the country before and after the kana or flower stems are cut is 
astonishing. In October and November, in the tracts where this plant grows, 
the view is closed in on every side by the flower steme, and Settlement inspec- 
tion is a most tedious business. A bird's-eye view of the lie of a village is 
impossible, and the zemindars conduct you much as they like over the viUage 
lands. The leaves ' sar,' the flower stems 'kani' and Hil,' the stem sheaths 
^munj,' are all parts of the same plant, '^ bdii.' The leaves are used for thatch- 
ing houses, the kana reeds being oound round the edges and across to strength- 
en the thatch. In the cold weather they are often the only pasturage of the 
cattle. They are also cut, chopped up, and mixed like bbdsa with grain, oil 
cake or green stuff. In the early spring the grass is fired, and the cattle graze 
on the green shoots that quickly sprout agaia. Only the ioferior patches cf 
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Mrm traatod tlma u tlw [>Utit seldom prodnoaa mnDJ kdnl tAerW 
bamL Hm drr rar leaf is not very rattening, but it serres lo ke«p tbt o 
In condition, uid to haro ' bdllau' plants inside the village boaiidarr iiil* 
ooniidered a grea.t advanUge. The kini reeds are used for a nril^fl 
parposM, for strengtliening thatch, for aiakiuo: chairs, coaches, and 8to>^if 
the frame work of bhiisa stacks ' palU' &c. The upper portion of the lU 
'til,' is the portion brokun off, the sheath of which is made into mi uii. 1 
sheath of the lower portion of the st^m is never so used. The 'til' iaig 
'sirki' mats, and is also used for the mannfiictitreof winnowia^ travi 
Ac. Hunj is the most valuable of all the prodacts of this plant. T 

faclnre of the monj into rope mar be seen almost a.uy day in any JaiT 

weattrn Panjab, The lower ends of a bundle of the petioles are first btui 
then thej are ponnded into fibrtis, and lastly twisted into a rope. The n^ 
tised in agriculture are made almost entirely of mdnj. The well ropt^l 
the ties that attach the well pots to the rungs of the well rope, the «triii;l 
portion of charpoys, are all made of munj. Several villages Lave of latecao^l 
menced to sell their miinj kana, and large sums are realised. This prac^l 
was, I am told, unknown before the commencement of this Settlement. Hi I 
zemindars say there are two kinds of sar, — the white and black. The black Iwl 
a broader and darker coloured leaf, and gives the longest and atontest Unil 
The white sar plant is better grazing, and produces better mnn}. I am inclioel I 

believe thai they are one and the same plant under diSerent condidoU'f 

16 white aar is found in lighter soils thau the other kind. 

tm fpon(atteinn) is only found in the moistest portioU 

of lands adjoining the rivers. It is moat valuable 

pasture for buffaloes. The zemindars go so far U 

saying that if there were no kdnh there would be no buffaloes. It mokes tl» 

tilickest jungle 1 know, and is much liked on that account by wild pig. PeiM 

L|ire made front it. It is too valuable to be used for thatch. 

20. As the well-being of the people of this district is bo iatimateir 
connected with the existence of good pastnra'ge, it 
'**""' will be useful to give a list of the principal grasses, 

with a few remarks, Chembar is the most common grass in the Bar, and' 
appears to thrive in every kind of soil, — sandy, clayey, or saline. With good 
rain it attains a fair height, and is very dense in growth. It is one of the best 
Lam is a feathery grass of average quality, and is found growing in kallar. 
Kiiriya is uncommon. It is a first class grass. Horses do particnlarly 
well on it. Lundk is a tall upstanding grass, requires a good deal of rain for 
a good crop, grows in kallar, and is a first class grass. Gharram is not 
unlike lifridjc in anpearance, but grows higher and stronger. Is not founds 
in kallar, but usually under bushes and where dung has fallen. Inferior in 
quality. Gharrar Maddn is a small grass, with seeds shaped like a wood 
louse, inferior in quality, Zfhtiman is the best of all grasses. It is foand in 
the largest quantities in the north of the district. To the south it is rare. 
When riding through the B4r I met with only a few plants. It requires ■ 
good soil and will not grow in kallar. The zemindars complain Uiat the 
tfAtfman ia becoming BCttFoer and iuarcer, aad attribatu the soarcity to Ui* 
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frequent failure of the rains durinp late years. I do not think this idea is 
correct. It is a thick, juicy, pola green grass, and grows to a cousiderable 
" lieight in faToarable years. This grass, the semindars believe, if in good con- 
" dition, gives a semi-intoxicating effect to the milk of buffaloes who graze on it. 
^hcUwdn. is another good grass. It is tha priiicpal grass of the Police rakh 
not far from Jhang, and makes excellent Bweet hay, not so fragrant or tender 
'' BB English hay, but still not to be despised. It is found mixed with cfiembar 
and ked. Ke^ is remarkable for the speed with which it springs up 
After rain, resembling murk in this quality, but otherwise it is a better ana 
larger grass. Murk sprouts out in low-lying moist places after rain. Its 
leaves are not nnlike those of the dab, but are narrower and grow straight 
up. Among the prostrate grasses are the aleti, dodak ana kilanj. All 
three are very hardy, and seem to do best in seasons of drought. They are 
dag up and given to cattle. Sheep and goods graze them on the ground. 
There are only two other grasses of the Bar that require notice, — the k/uiwi 
and panni. The kJiawi grows in hollows where water collects, and seems to 
prefer kallar. There is any quantity of it round Toba Tek Singh. It has a 
pecniiar fragrant smell, and is of a dark brownish red colour. Cows graze 
npoQ it if hard pressed, but not otherwise. It contains little nutrition. The 
Biir housewives use wisps of this grass to clear out vessels used for churning 
or holding milk. The pann{ is a very different plant, and is described 
roughly at p. 253, ' Panjab Plants.' It like the kitawi grows in hollows and 
depressions, but selects only the best soils. It is nevar seen in kallar. It 
grows in tussocks like the sar grass, but instead of drooping its leaves, stand out 
straight and stiff. Its roots are very long and teugb. They are used for 
making ropes, and also for the brushes used by the weavers for arranging tha 
Hireads of the web. Khas khae is obtained from the roots of the kliawi. 

21. There are no mines in the district. There are several quarries in 
Mi nX toducts *^^ ''"'^ °®'''" *-'hiuiot, where mill stones, pestles and 

mortars, dab?ars, and mochis' blocks, kneading 
boards, oil pans for lamps &c. are made. These quarries have been assessed 
at Ss. 52, the assessment that has been paid since annexation, vide this 
Office No. 329, dated 28th February 1880, and Settlement Commissioner'a 
Ko. 306, dated 19th March 1880. There are no other metal or mineral 
products. There are no kankar beds in the district. The Eer4na hills are 
stated to contain iron ore, but it has never baen worked. Some freestone was 
quarried near Chiuiot and sent to Lahore for use in some of the Goverumeut 
buildings. 

22. The beasts of prey found in the district are the wolf, the hyena, the 
wild . ■ ' ■ "" ' ■ ' ■ 



Wild animals and oame ^ '^''' ^"^ " ly"''- Wolves are numerous both in 
the Sandal and the Kerins Bar. The hyena is not so 
often seen. The name of bdr kd billi is applied both to the long and short- 
tailed wild cats. The one is the domestic animal run wild, and the other is a 
true lynx. The first attains a much larger size than the domestic cat, and ia 
remarkably fast. The lynx is a stouter animal. Another animal frequently 
met with is a kind of badger, a most hideous-looking creatnre, vernacular 
name — bijjii. In the iaterior of the Saadal Bar and between Ga^i^ and 
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KfadiikowmlU, Oten m tome drorea of wild p«nias. Tbey ore tht tii 
of Mcaped dotoMticated muduIs. Uajor Hsrooiirt luul a pair tbltl 
driTen in a pony oarriage. A rnnarkitble bnt « true story is told d a 
of Umm poaioB that fpA looM at 8ialkot and foaixl hia w^y bad: to b 
haunta at Oapni. The parents of these wild ponies are said to tsis a 
ia tba figbts twtween too Kitliias and Bharwaoaa. 

Aa a Bportjnf; district Jbang is sot particnlarly good, and jet uil 
Black back am only found in one portion of tbo di»tnct between ibeKnJ 
hills and tbe Sbalipiir difltrict. There are none in the SsDdal B^ inclnUl 
this district, exotpt perbans a fuw near the GdjrfiQwala bonndu^. lk| 
nerer heard of the >il^ai being found. Ravine deer are plentifnl id ibH 
Tliey especiaUy affect the tract near Toba Tek Sing and Qapni, nhete'.^ 
very littlo cover. Thoy are extremely wary, and it is verydifficnU logetvi 
shot of them. In the Kersnu Bar also, ravine deer are common, trat iT 
■nch ijtiitntitiea aa on the other »ide the Cheniib. There are ooe or twa# 
in the Kacbi nuar the Thai nfaere they are generally to be foDod. f^jj 
hog deer, are fouitd in almost all the large Mat on the Chenab. Th 
good naniber in iSborkot, a few in Jbang and bardly any in Cbiniot » 
are found iiigreat nambers along tbe Cben&b. There are not veTjii 
tbe Birs. The Kerana hill swarms with them, and tbe fakira give 1 
daily dole. Seeing the jackaU fed is a remarkable sight. One of theti 
stands on tbe edge of the wall and shout " O giilro, gvlro, 4o f do ! 
jackals seem to spring oat of the ground by magic. Where nothing e 
seen but a steep bai-e bilkide is suddenly thronged by 20 or 30 jseUl 
Bits of chopatti are then thrown down to them, and the way in which tkE|l 
scamper down hill after the pieces is wonderful. Foxes are fonnd ^ikI 
tbe district. There itre two distinct kinds, one fox is of a very light jellafidl 
brown colour, so as to be almost indistinguishable froni the colour of t^l 
ground after drought, with a curved sabre-shaped brush of a darker sbadetll 
the upper than on the lower side, and ending in a white tag. The sec»lB 
kind is very much darker in hue, and has a perfectly straight brush wiiliil 
black tag. This species is more compact in form, with a stouter body tbul 
tbe first. Both foxes give capital sport, but the light coloured ooe has bettfll 
staying powers, and is also faster than the oiher. Numbers are to be fonifil 
in the tract of Bar adjoining the civil station. Hares are found more « I 
less all over the district. In Ohiniot there are but few, except in the interiot I 
of tbe Bar beyond Shabkot, where I have heard they are plentiful, la 
the Vichand they are seldom met with. There is a very good suppW »! 
along the Chenab on the left bank. On the right bank the cultivation Is too 
dense. They are thicker in the three eastern villages on the Ravi that are to 
be transferred to Multan, than any where else. The hare found in the niuiit 
alluvial lands adjoining the rivers is small in size, and does not aiFord good 
coursing. It has neither spsed nor stamina. The hares of tbe tJtir and Baf 

five excellent sport, but ma Kacbi and Thai hares are supposed to be tha 
uidiest of all. 

There are a great nnmber of pig in the jand jungle of Bhyra and tbe 
adjoining poi'tioa of Mnlt^B. from here they spread iuto the cloase jungla 
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tbat exten'Js from Jallalpiir to AlayAr Jiita, and tbe variona thick helatonifm- 
river. Tbe country ia bad for riding, and tboagh I have often driven for pig^ 
I have only bad one gallop after the mighty boar. Pig are found now and 
a^EMn in Beta Baggar near tbe jonotion of the two rivers, and io one or tnO' 
[^aces above Jhang. I am told too that there are pig in the Sandal Bae 
near Sdngia, but I have uot been there myself. 

Among game-birds, the bustard, tukdar, the Itoubdra, gorain, goramiy 
sandgrouae, conlon, geese, ducks and qaail are annnal visitors. Tbe larger 
bustard is found in tne Sandal Est, but is very rare. The boub&ra (pro- 
nounced obira here) is plentiful in the cold weather all over the district. I 
believe that they are found in tbe kallar plain ronnd Tobs Tek Sing in as 
great numbers aa anywhere. The lesser bustard I have also seen near 
the sadr station. Goulon (k&nj) come in with the cold weather in great 
immbers. They are found principally in the Hethir, 

Geese come in later than coulon, and are particniarly fond of the banks 
of the Jhelam and the lower Chenib. They seem to like particular localities. 
I have never missed seeing tbem in great numbers in Alikbansna and 
Biahidpdr west of the Cbenib, and in Dab Rnlan and Kacha Rabfra on the 
left bank. There are very few dock, and still fewer snipe in the district. I 
know of only one small pond in the whole of the Chiniot tabsil where duck 
are, as a rule, to be found. In Jhang they are equally scarce. It is only in 
Shorkot on the budhs of the Ravi, that good shooting can be obtained. The 
best dands are in Nalera and Kbatpdr Sanda. Teal, spotted tills, mallard, 
white eyea, shovellers, gadwalls, are the commonest kinds. Quail are plenti- 
ftd both in spring and autumn. The autumn shooting is, I think, the best^ 
and certainly the most enjoyable. Tbe larger sandgrouse is found in large 
nnmbers all over the district in November aud December. It is qmt« a sight 

r to see tbe flbcka flying to and from the Chendb for their morning's drink.. 
After December a fair number still remain, but not so many as before. Tha 
pintailed grouse has also been shot in the district, and the common aandgronse 

' stays here all the year round. There are very few black partridges in the 
district. In the Shorkot tahail, but nowhere else, are there places where a few 
shots can always be got. The grey partridge is fouud infrequently all over 
the district. 

I 23. The snakes most common in Jbang are the korait and the cobra. 

\ EBDtilea. ^" *^^ ^^^ many and wonderous snakes are said to 

J exist. The following are among the most venomous : 

' knrindia, khapra, khiu, sang chdr, pbanniar or chajjardar, the cobra^ 
bandoia, gharara, 

24. Tbe main lina of road ia the Jhang district is that from Dera 
Linei ol road and Ismail Khan to Chicnawatni on the Lahore and 
lerriei, Mnltdn railway. There is a mail cart service be- 

tween Chichawatni and Ghdh Bhareri, a distance of 88 miles, under the 
management of the Deputy Commissioner of Jhang, and beyond OhiEi 
i Bhareri under tJie district authorities of Dera Ismail Khan. The road from 
Cbah Bhareti to withia a mile or two of Toba Tek Sing, some 56 miles in 
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kngtb, fi unmtHy laid down with sar gnas. "Hiere is a considerable ptf-' 
>«Oji«r trifflo by the mail cart line, and during tbe cold weather months the 
road is thron^oil with atriii^M of cumcls beloDffiDg to the Povriadah mercbaotl 
of Ar^hilniiitAn pxHsiiig to auil from the railway station of Chicbntratni. The 
two olhur principal line* of road are from Wazfribid to MuIt&D, running 
along the Cbensb through the towns of Jhong, Chiniot, and Shorkot ; frora 
Jhanji to Bhahpur which cros»p§ the Chonib north of Jhaug, and goes thence 
tu Kot Isa Sbahund alung the Jholam. A ccniiderable amount of traffic passea 
between Lahore and Chitiioton this road that runs throogb the Bar. Another 
road raas up from Muzafturgarh through Rangpur, Ahmedpiir, and Garh 
Milhiraja to Athdrah Hazjiri, and up north through MAchiw^l to Girot aod 
Kbu&hab. There is 8ome little use made of the road from Jhaag to Gapm 
and Qngera. The other roada are parely district roads, and scarcely niaiifl 
nse of except bv residents of the district. The old road to Leia, branching off 
from the Dera Ismail Kh&n line at Atbarab Hazarf, was of some importance 
when Leia was the head-quarters of a Commisaionershtp, bat is bat Uttle 
frequented now. 

I do not think I am wrong in stating that besides the bridge of boats over 
tbe Chenab at Trimmii and a culvert here and there on the main roads, there 
are no bridges in the district. 

The bridge of boats is of the ntmost value, one might almost say indispenS' 
able, in the interesta of the Powindaa and passengers by the mail cart. The 
difficulty and trouble attendant on embarking a refractory camel in a ferry 
boat is only equalled by the roughness of the measures taken. Tbe following 
is a list of the ferries in the district. Zemindars mnch prefer to cross the 
rivers when in flood on inflated skins. The passage is effected much quicker; 
there is no waiting for the boat, and there is no charge. Zemindars, even of 
the best class, prefer the sirn&i to the ferry boat. 

Statement ekotoin^ the No. of FerrieM in the Jhang diairict. 
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^Statement Bhomng the iVo, of Ferries in the Jhang dia(ric(.^ooncIaded). 
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25. There are good serais at all the principal places of the district and 
»>„»v „ J — ■ alone the more important roads, vis., at Chiniot. Bho- 

wnna, Kuiva, Jhang, Bagrl, ohorkot, Nalera, 
Bor&nwsli, Toba Tek Sing, Bhamb, AtLara Hazari, Chah Bbarerf, and at 
several places in the interior of the B«r. Is the matter of rest-houses, I 
fancy not a single district in the Punjab is so well off as Jhang. There 
are first class bnngalows at Chiniot, Bukhari, Toba Tek Sing^ Shorkot, 
Abmadpnr, Chund, Kot Isa Shah. Besides these, there are either good houses, 
inferior serai rooms, or poky little police bungalows at or within reach of 
every place of importance. Before this year I was always out in the district 
nntif the 1st or 2nd week of May, without any discomfort, thanks to these 
rest-houses, otherwise it would have been impossible to be away from the 
Sadr, for Jhang, as Mr. Moncktoa notes, " is a region destitute of living 
brooks and shady groves." 

26, The principal towns and villa^s are given below, their trade will 
.p^^^^ be noticed ana their history given io sabsei^uent 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY AND PEOPLE. 

27. For a clear account of wbat little is known of the bfstoiy i 
L f n of tribes district, it ia fint necessary to describe the locali 

of the various tribes who have from time to t 
played their small parts. Among the anpendices will be foand a map eh 
ing the portions of the district occupied \>y the more important tribes. 
8yala occupy the whole of the country on the left bank of the Chenab, fi 
tiie sondiem boundary of tahail Chiniot to the Rfivi. On the right ban! 
tiie npper Chenab a comparatively small tract only is held by ^em, ly 
south of a line drawn from the boundary of Kot Khau to the Bouthem bo 
dary of Shah Jiwina. On the Jhelam's right bank, below a point opposit 
the northern boundary of Kot Kh&n, the Sydl village are fsw ; but from 
poiut of junction with the Chenab down to the Muzaffargarb district, tbei 
along the river an almost unbroken chain of Syal villages. Away from 
river most of the villages are the property of Beloches. In what is now 
Chiniot tahsil on the left hank of the Chendb, the Ghaddars inhabit tfae ti 
between the Syat country and the villages of the Syuds of Bajoa. Bey< 
fliem come a motley mixture of Synda, Harrals, Khokhars and miscellane 
Jats. The tribal limits west of the Chenab in the Chiniot tahsit are r^tna 
ably clearly demarcated. The Bbattis, Lalis, and Nissow&nas hold the wti 
of the northern portion in the above order from a few miles beyond the Jhs 
tahsil boundary to that of the Shahpiir district. Below these tribes along 
river bank come the Gilotars, next to the Shahpiir boundary, then Ham 
Byuds, and unimportant Jats, until the Jbang tahsil boundary is ag\ 
reached, coinciding with that of the Shah Jlwsna ilaka. This tract, the p 
perty of the two Synd families, the desceadauis of Fir Fattoh Kt^q^ 
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^filial) J(w£na, extends to the comitry held by the Sy&ls in the Vicband in 

the aouth-weat, and northwards to the Khokhar villages above. North 
^ of the Sysls' country, bvnnded by Kot Khin, come the Akeras, a Jat tribe 

of no historical interest but of conaiderable present influence. Beyond 
' them, Kbokbars, Jats, aud Belocbes along the river, and Khokhars in the 
, upland villages, are the proprietors as far as the Shabpur boundary. West 

«f the Jhetarn above the Syal country, almost all the villages belong to 

£eIoches. 

28. The history of Jhang is the hiafory of the SyAls, and nntil the 
reign of Walidad Khdn, in the first half of the 18tb 
tJ'SZ'S'3 a^'iM^t. ««i.lory,the .dd.I. of the di.trict .nd ito tribes .r, 
enveloped in cimnierian darkness. Apparently no 
facts are forthcoming, for the simple reason that there are none. Fussing 
hy the expedition of Alexander and the march of Eepboestus down the 
left bank of the Jhelam and lower Chenab, through the conntry now in- 
cluded in this district, the first tangible facts ore gained from Baber's memoirs. 
In the year 1504-5 a.d., when Baber passed through the Kliyber pasa and 
advanced on Peshawur, he wrote : " The Government of Bhera, Kbiishab 
and Chenib was held by Syud Ali KhAo. He read the Rhutbeb in 
tlie name of Iskandar Bahlol, and was subject to him. Betn^ alarmed at 
my inroad, he abandoned the town of Bhera, crossed the river Bebat (Vehat 
is still the local name for the Jhelam) and made Shirkot (Shorkot ?) a place 
iu the district of Bhera his capital. After a }'ear or two the Afghans having 
conceived snepicions against Syud Ali on uty account, he became alarmed 
at their hostility and surrendered his country to Doulat Kh^n, who was 
Governor of Lahore. Doulat Kh6n gave Bhera to his eldest son Ali Khan, 
by whom it was now (1519) held." Ali Kbsn and his father were gover- 
nors under the Lodi dynasty of Delhi, then represented by Ibrahim Lodi, 
the last of his line. Shortly before the above passage, Baber speaks of the 
country of Bhera, Ehdsbab, Cban&b and Cbaniiit as having beeu long in the 
posaesBion of the Turks, and ruled over by the family of Timiir Beg and 
his adherents and dependents ever since his invasion of India in 1398. The 
matter of most interest to the historian of Jhang is the locality and limits of 
these countries. Where was the Chanab country? Is the Shirkot where 
Syed Ali Khan fled, the Shorkot of to-day ? If bo, how could Baber write 
of it as being in the district of Bhera, for the Ebtisbab country must have 
intervened? I am inclined to identify Sbirkot with Shorkot, and to place 
the Chendb country south of Chaniiit and Kbdsbab. Whether this is right 
or wrong, it does not alFect the point with which I am most concerned, which 
is that Jhang and the Syals were not of sufficient importance to be mentioned 
at the commencement of the 16th century a.d. They remained equally 
unknown and unnoticed during the two centuries that elapsed between Baber's 
first invasion and the accusaioti to the throne of Mahomed Shah in 1720 a.d. 
It was not until the stirring times during which the dynasty of the 
Moghals tottered and fell, the half century that witneaaed the rise of the 
Sikhs and the Mahrattas, and the devastating inroads of Ahmed Shah, that 
the Syils can be aaid to have been even temporarily iudepeudent. Previous 
to Walidad's accession, the Sysis ptobably were a pastoral tribe, hut IlttU 
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gTTSn to faTtsbsndiy, clwalline on the banks of the rivers and 
Oittle daring the end of toe cold and the first months of the 
in the low lands of the Cheaab, and daring the raio^ sc 
QpUnds of the Bar. The greater portion of the tract now 
them waa probably acquired during the stormy centary that , 
the conqnest of Hindustan by the Moghals. Daring this period 
oonntry waa dominated from Bhera and sometimes from Mmtin. Tm 
collection of revenoa from a nomad population inhabiting the fa8^~^ 
of the Bar and the deserta of the Thai, coald never have been 
and was probablr seldom attempted. Left alone the Syals applied themseln' 
snccessfuUy to disposseaaing those that dwelled in the land, — toe Nols, Bhangji' 
Mangana, Marrala, and otJier old tribes, — amuaing themselves at the same bun, 
with a good deal of internal strife and quarrelling, and now and then with gtiSer 
fighting with the Kbarrals and Beloches. Then for 200 years there ini 
peace in the land, and the Syals remained qniet subjects of the Lahore SnU, 
the Beats of local government being Chiuiot and Shorkot. "WaUilkd Khil 
died in 1747, one year before Ahmad Shah Abd&H made his first inroad ail 
was defeated before Dehli. It is not known when ha succeeded to tlu ' 
chieftainship, but it was probably early in the centnry, for a considerable tioe 
must have been taken up in the reduction of minor cuiefs and the introdnotioil 
of all the iraprovemente with which Walldad is credited. It waa during 
Walidfid's time that the power of the Syals reached its zenith. The counhj 
•abject to Walid^ extended from Hankehra in the Thai eastwards to Kam&Ut 
on the Rivi, from the oonfluonce of the Ravi and CJhenib to the ilaka o( 
PIndl Bhatti&n beyond Chiniot. He was succeeded by his nephew Inayatutia, 
who waa little if at all Inferior to his uncle in administrative and military 
ability. He was engaged in constant warfare with the Bhnngi Sikhs oa tha 
north, and the chiefs of Multan to the sooth. His near relations, the Syu 
chiefs of Rashidprir, gave him constant trouble and annoyance. Once indeed 
a party of forty troopers raided Jhang and carried off the Khin prisoner. He 
was a captive for six months. The history of the three succeeding chieftains 
is that of the growth of the power of the Bhangfa and of their forinidabla 
rival the Sukarchakela mis), destined to be soon the subjugator of both Bhangis 
and Sydls. Chiniot waa taken in 1803, Jhang in 1806. Ahmad Khan, ths 
last of the Syal Khans, regained his oountry shortly after in 1808, but in 
1810 he wab again captnred by the Mah&raja who took hfm to Lahore and 
threw him into prison. Thus ended whatever independence the SyAl Khans 
of Jhaiighad ever enjoyed. 

29. The previous paragraph contains a brief sketeh of the history of thft 
Karlj history of the Sydl Syals and their rule over the sonthern portion of the 
clan up to Walidad Khin's country now comprised in the Jhang district. I now 
reign- proceed to fill in the details so far ae they have been 

ascertained. The sources from which the information now given has beea 
compiled, are the history of the SyAls by Monlvie Nur Mahomed Chela, Griffin'i 
' Panjab Chiefs,' and local stories and traditions. The Syals are descended from 
lUi Sbanliar, a Panwar Rdjpiit, a resident of Dharanagar between Allahabad 
and Fattehpur. A branch of the Panwars had previously emigrated from 
their native conntrj- to Jatuipar, and it wu there uut Bai Bhankar was bpnu 
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One skiry has it that Rui Shankar had tliree sons, — St'n, Ten, and Glii^u, from 
whom have descemled the Sva.\t of Jhang-, the Tiwanas of Shali|iur. and llie 
Ghfibaa of Plndi Olieb. Another tradition states that Sy&l was the only son of 
Rai Bhankar, and that the ancestors of tlie Tiwinas and Ghehas were only 
CoUntesal relations of Shankar and &yi\. On the death of Ri\ Shankar 
-we are told' that greoi: dissensions arose ainong the members of the family, 
and his son Syal emigrated during the reisn of Alauddin Ghori to the 
Punjab, It was :ibout this time that many Rajpdt families emigrated from 
the provinces of Hindustan to the Punjab, including the ancestors of the 
Eharrals, Tiwanss, Ghubaa, Choddhara and Fanwar Syals. It was the 
iAshion in those days to be converted to the Mahomedan reliwion by the 
eloquent exhortations of the sainted B&wa Fari'd of Pakpattan, and accord- 
ingly we tind that Syal in his wanderings cnnie to Pakpattan, and there 
teiionnced the religion of his ancestors. Tlie saint blessed him, and prophesied 
that his son's seed should reign over the tract hotvfcen the Jh<>lam and 
Chenab rivers. This prediction was not very accurate. Bawa Fiirid died 
about 1264^65^ Sjal and his followers appear to have wandered to and fro 
in the Rechna and Jetch Do&bs for some time before they settled down with 
some degree of permanency on the right bank of the Jbelam, It was during 
Hiig nnaettled period that Sval married one of the women of the country, 
Sohag, daughter of Bbai Khin Makhun of Saiival, in the Shalipiir district, 
and is also said to have built a fort at Sidlkot while a temporary resident 
there. At their first settlement in this district, the Syala occupied the tract 
of country lying betw-een Mankhera in' the llial and the river Jholam, easb 
and west, and from Khiishib on the north to what is now the Garh Maharaja 
ih^k£ on the south. Mankhera is said to have been founded by Manak, and 
Amowani, now called Haidarabad, by Amo, sons of Dbiraj. The tomb of 
Chiichak, a leading man of the Kohli brunch, is at Kotli Bakir Shah, and 
Maggii the ancestor of the Maghianas, emigrated to Maghiana from Loha- 
bhir. About the year 14152, Mai Khitn, ninth in descent from Syil, foundetl 
Jhang Syal on the banks oi the Chenab, The old town of Jhang was situate- 
west of the tomb of Niir Shah, south west of the modem town, and was 
subsequently carried away by the river. There are still some traces of the 
old town to. be seen. Mr. Monckton wrote of Mai KhSn, — " He was the first of 
a race of rulers who ander the title of Kh&n, exercised an extensive sway over 
thu neighbouring countries, till the rising fortune of the Sikhs, guided by the- 
geniua of Ranjit Singh, successively absorbed all the minor principalities^ 
within the territory of the five riversJ' I think Mr, Mnuckton much over- 
estimated the power and influence of the Syals before the reign of Walidad 
Khan. At this period the throne of Dohli was occupied hy the Lodis, and 
this part of the Punjab was included in the governments of Chiniot and 
Shorkot and Khushab. There were, however, no resident governors, and the 
Syals paid in their revenue to the Nds, who were the dominant tribe in the 
country round Jhang. Mai Khan, after the fonndfttion of Jhang, visited 
Lahore, and obtained the farm of the Jhang revenues from the Governor. 
Another account is that he met the Governor at Chiniot. Mai Khan belonged 
to: the Chuchkana branch of the Syals. He was succeeded by his oldest son, 
Doalat Khan, who was killed near the Thnl while repelling a Beloeh raid. His 
tomb is still to be seen at WasuAathana. The chieftainship descended to. 



h\» son Gliil^f Khan, whose first not wiw to rovenge liig father's deatli, I 
inflict severe punlshmont on tho IMochns. He bnlU a fort on the bii[iki3 
Uie Jlirlam, a short distanr« abovo jt^ jnnrtion with iho Chenab, where th 
viilai^enrOhountranow stniids. It U ntlutoJ thai Qhazi KbsD was the &i 
Byil chief who Mtabbshpd n standing army. TIio next prince Wl 
Jnlliil Khin, son of QbAzi Khan. Ue np)>enrs to have boen deficient {| 
ability as a governor, and tmable to restrain his nnraly tribesmen. 9 
minor chiefs of Khiva ami Pahirpdr now first appear on the scene. BasUJ 
pdr was founded by Jallal Khati s son Gashid, and Pahilrpilr by Pah&r Kbit 
m nephew of Jallal Khan, who had qaarrelled with hia nncle, and set Dps 
independent chietiihip. Pahar Khan treacherously slew hia uticIs while a 
a visit to him, made with the object of effeoting a reconciliation. He id 
Bnccecdcd by his son Uashid Khain, who abdicated in favour of his son Fen 
Khan. Feroz Kh&n's first enterprise was to exact retnbntion for his gnai 
father's mnrder. His brother Kab(r Khan collected the youth of Jhang nj 
took fay storm the fort of Paharpi^r. All the descendants of Pah4r Khan <4 
were taken, were put to the swoi-d. Tlie remnant that escaped founded (t 
fort of Gilmala about 15 mitea to tho sonth west cf Jhano;. After this e^rebi 
Kabir Khiln and Feroz Khan ruled jointly, and when Feroz Khan died t 
brother ascended thethroue. The nextchief was Jahan Kban. The eigbtaonail 
Jabiin Khan were superseded, and their cousin Gbazl Khan obtained tht 
chieftainship. Ohazf Kh&n lost bis sight, and abdicated in favonr of bisfl 
Sultdn Mahomed, between whom and the Kharrals there was const 
hostility. The story told at page 5 10 of the ' Panjib Chiefs ' does not agree » 
account given by Moulvie Niir M.thomed. Prince Moujuddm stopped 
Kam&lia on his way to Multdn and Dera Ghazi Kban. He was at toe ti 
leading an expedition to pmiish some rebellions Beloches. Saadatyiir Kb 
the Kharral chief, complained to the prinoe of the condnct of the Syilsi 
their leader Sultan Mahmiid. Hho prince ordered Sultan Mahmqd t 
thrown into confinement, but deferred enquiry into the charges until his n 
from the frontier. Tho nobleman who was deputed to arrest S 
Mahmdd and take bim to Multsn, was bo pleased with bis manners I 
address, that ho interceded with Moujnddin for him. Tlie prince then a 
for Sultdn Mabmdd, but SafUlatyar Kban, fearing that the true canse of 
enmity between himself and the Syil chief would leak out and the ground] 
nature of his acousation bo exposed, intercepted the messenger and begni 
him into adding to hia message the advice Uiat it was Sultan Mahmi^d's b 
policy to make friends with the Kharral and give him his sister in marria 
The Sy&l was so exasperated at his proposal, that he then and there killed 
messenger with his fista, and was himself slain in the melSe that ensued, 
this took plaoe at MultAn, for Sultan Mahmud's tomb is there. Sultan Mahm 
left no children, and was succeeded by his brother Lai Khan, whose raot' 
was a prostitute. He was taunted by Saadatyfir Kban for this taint ia 
anoeatry, and in revenge ho plundered up to the walls of Kamalia, bd 
ravaged the Kharral country. Lai Khdn died childless, and was succeeds 
by hia brother Mahram Kban, of whom nothing is known. Ho met his desfjl'' 
at the hands of a herdsman who shot him in mistake for a robber, and hia WS 
"Walidad reigned ia hia sicad. 
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I So. Walidad Khan was by far the most able chieftain that ever rnled 
\r^^JixAlru' the Svils. His talent for civil administration was 

lirahdAd Khan. only equalled by his skill and success as a military 

idef. Under his beneficent rule a rude people first learnt what justice 
8 ; severe punishments and a rigorous enforcement of the track law 
t a stop to crime i a moderate assessment of land revenue resulted 
an extension of cultivation and the construction of a number of wells 
b now seems fabulous ; while the kingdom of the Sydls advanced to 
^its that it never knew before and has never reached since. When Wali- 
Khan succeeded his father, the boundaries of his kingdom were most 
ow. Within a few miles of Jhang fort to the north lay lands that acknow- 
^^ged the sway of the Mdhni chief of Khiva. Southwards another and more 
lyowerful chief, a Nithrdna 8y6l, with his head-quarters at Mirak Syai, 26 
iioles from Jhang, ruled over the country from Shorkot to within 12 or 15 
iles of Jh^ng. In the Yichand was the independent chief of Massan, a 
" ibana Sydl, whose territory marched with that of the Bhairo Khokhars to 
north, and the villages of the Sh&h Jiwina il4ka, subject to the Syud 
fif Shih, a descendant of Kr Fatteh Khan, on the north-east. Beyond tho 
ad came the lands of the Rihin chief of K&lowdl. Across the Chen&b 
hidpur was the seat of Syil chiefs, sprung from the same stock as Wali- 
'didf and whom he never in the height of his power regarded as other than 
j^ idlies. Eastward the sovereignty of the Bar was disputed by the Kharrals, 
Q represented by the Kamdlia chief. The relation in which these chiefs stood 
. ^ to the ruling power in the first quarter of the 18th century is not clear, but 
I Ibis much appears, that they were independent of the Jhang Sydls, and pro- 
bably paid ( or often did not pay ) their revenue direct to the governors of 
r , Chiniot and Multan. As was the custom, as his ancestor Mai Khan had 
^ done with the Nols, so did Walid&d Khan with these neighbouring chiefs of 
. Khfva, Massan, Shorkot, Mfrak and Kamalia. He first obtained from the 
Lahore governor the right to collect their revenue or tribute, and his next 
^ ^tep was to make them subject to himself. His first object was secured by 
" stratagem. The Dehli empire was fast hastening to its dissolution, and when 
' the time came for payment of revenue, Walidad pretended to be ill, and 
' delayed payment. At the same time he contrived to have hints conveyed to the 
^ jieighbouring chiefs that he was a defaulter only because the government of 
the day was too weak to enforce the collection of its dues. The rival chiefs 
fell into the snare and refused payment. No sooner had they thus publicly 
thrown off the yoke than Waliadd Khan repaired to Chiniot and paid in his 
revenue. The Dehli governor complained of the conduct of the other chiefs, 
and Waliddd at once offered to pay up their revenue also, if their countries 
were made over to him. His offer was accepted. A small force of cavalry 
was deputed to assist him, and Walidad then sent for the chiefs who obeyed 
the summons. They were thrown into prison for a short time, but were sub- 
sequently released and granted service jaghirs. The subjection of these 
chiefs was followed by the reduction of the Syud rulers of Rajoa, Latif Shah, 
and of the Khokhars of Mari and Bhairo. An invasion of the Beloches of 
Saiwal in aid of the Khokhars was also repelled with loss by his general, 
Sharif Khan Alidna ; 'Izzat Baksh Bihan was his deputy in Kalowsd. It is 



M>t fcnova bow Wumid Mqiurad tbe KilowaTuakd, txtt mosl proUS^ » 
oliUiimd it Bs » |>ortioii oflhi: Ciiiitiwt prwiiioe. The governorsmp nfl '^ 
Chiniot prwviiiw wns next besiowM niioii the loral ffor be nerer (mH *] 
faiintclf orber liian tbe slave of the Di-bli empire) and fortunate SviiiB " 
Hii ■upn.-QiBcv wa« now ackuowlcdgL<cl over tbe whole of the conotr; inc^iB '' 
in tlio district of Jliniii:, as it at jirest^nt exist?, together with large flisH ' 
tb« nL'iKblM>urin{r di^trirla of Montgomery and Dera Ismail Rbam H(^B ' 
in 17-17 at i^iHlra, near WazirabiJ, vrliile in atteadaiice on Mabarsji Et^^4 
Ala), the governor of Mallan. it has been said that Walidad's loti^^lB 
Dehti was an instance of extraordinary fidelity, considering the clmrictB^^H 
the times he lived in, and the iKiwer and hidaeDce he possessed. 1 am '■'^^l 
inclioed to think that Wahdad's adherence to his rulers was more cr«Atd^H 
to his head than liis heart. Had be set himself up as an antocratic cbitj B^^l 
rebelled against the Imperial rule, be must have known that the task of bi^^| 
ing together a body of turbulent people only lately in alle^inuce to other cu^H 
tains, weald have proved too difficult for even all his influence, prestige, iX^H 
ability. A single n^verse at the hands of the Debli governor wonld hsvnbN^H 
fatal to his supremacy. His followers would have deserted, and he tuno'l^H 
bave been roducvd to involouury exile or to tbe position of a petty eiib(^| 
diaate chief. ^M 

31. His sQccessor InavatuUa Khan was his nephew, and bad also IIl■^H 
„ rieJ his danghler. This cmef was little inferiorifl 

"*'^" an administrator to his uncle, and in military geoi^B 

was probably more than hie equal. He is said to have fought and won vM 
battles. He reigned 4U years from 1747 to 1787. Able as he was, be coutfl 
not stem tbo resistless wave of ^ikb success, and at his death the Sysl asceniv 
ancy was clearly on the wane. Amid encroachments of the Bhaugf SirdilB 
from the north, inroads from Mdltan on the south, successive raids bTtllfl 
plundering freebooters, thitt accompanied Ahmad Shah's invasions, attacks Um 
the Beloebes and Tiw^nas, and disunion and dissensions among the Sful 
themselves, it was no easy matter to steer tbe ship of Syal rule safely int* 
haven. We have more facts about Inayatulla Khan's reign than any othefl 
At tbe commencement, he associated bis brother-in-law Shahsdat Khan wi' 
him in the chieftainship. They sat on one throne, sheathed their swords 
one scabbard, ale and drank together, and in a word rivalled in their frieni) 
ship the most renowned examples afibrded by antiquity. This fraternal afleo 
tion did not last long. A quarrel took place. Sbuhadat Khan left Jbanf 
and withdrew to Kadirpur. He got an army together there, and marcha 
upon Jbang. After crossing tho Chenab he was met at Soltaupur by Inaysbi 
ulla Khsu and was there defeated and slain. Meanwhile an Afghan, natuH 
Din Muhammad, had seized upon Mari beyond Kot Isa Sh4b, but Inayatulli 
after disposing of Shabidat Kuan, marched against the invader and defeats 
aud drove him out of the Jhaug territory. Tbe Syfila of Eashidpur had QOI 
become powerful, and were uoted for their turbulence aud" bravery. 1 
punish them for some disoliedience, Inayatulla obtained the aid of som 
bouraui horsemen from the Governor of the day, and harried their lands. I 
return for this, forty horsemen of tbo SyAls of Rashidpdr gave tbe chief a tast 
of tbeir q^nality by takiug lilm priijousr at Jhaug, aud carrying him off uudi 
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the eyesofUis army to RasliiJimr. They kept him ia confinement in the 
castle of 8tit in the Thai for some six mouths. Apparently neither during 
this nor the previous reign had the rule of the Sjals extended very far down 
the right bank of the Chenab, for among Inayatulia's achi»vements is reckoned 
kis defeat of the two Sikha who were the sub-goveriiors of Islsnidbad, and the 
annexation of their charge, 'lliia incensed Ine governor of MulUn and an 
ambuscade was laid for Inayalulla while on a visit to Shorkut. Ue, however, 
got word from the Sargsoaa of Kund Sargilna of the plan, and 
collecting an army of Kathlas and Kainlaua, Biijhsna and Snrgana Syals 
dtifeated the Miiltan troops with great slaughter at Kotla Afghani close by 
^hoi'kot. At one time Inayatulla found it politic to pay Malik ISber Tiwaua 
Ijlack mail as the cheapest way of protecting the outlying pargana of Mari, 
Subsequentlj-, thinking himself strong «Dough, he discontinued the paynient. 
Sh<^r Khan then assembled his clan, and driving the Syala out of Khai, a 
lew miles north of the present district boundary on the right bank of the 
Jhelam, laid siege to Kot Langar, now Thatt«h Langar, just inside tlie pre- 
sent boundary. Eere Inayatulla met and defeated the TiwfinA force. Both 
sides are said to have had some £Sikh chiels as auxiliaries. At another 
period the SyAI chief defeated and subdued the Belocbes of Haideiabad 
in the Thai, He also took the fort of Uch founded by a Belot Synd who 
]iad settled in the Kachi during his reign. It is in this reign that the 
Bhangi Sirdars made their power felt. About 1760 Hari Singh ravaged 
Jhang and imposed a tribute. About 177H Inayatulla ceased to pay tribute 
and recaptured Chiniot, but it had apparently again fallen into the bands 
of the fihangis before his death. It is related of Inayatulla that ho met 
Jah&n Khitu, the grandfather of Dost Mahomed Khau of Kdbul. while on 
bis way back from Hindustan, who asked for one of his sisters in marriage. 
There were tliree or four uumarried, but the proud Syal sent word to 
Bhowani Das, his Diwan, to have them all married at once, end declined 
the preferred alliance on the ground that he had no sisters unmarried. 

32. Inayatulla died in lTti7 aud was succeeded by his imbecile son 
inayainilaKUftii'BEuccBB- Sultan Mabmiid, whose weakness only served to set 
■0"- o tt' the great force of character possessed by hia wife 

Mussammat Niamat Khatun, the daughter of Shahadat Khan. M&nh Singh, 
father of lianjit Singh, nourished designs on Jhang, but the army collected by 
Mussammat Ifismat Khatun nas so tbrmtdable, that be postponed his 
invasion. Shortly after Sahib Khan, half brother of Sultan Mahmdd, who 
was constantly endeavouring to deibrojie SultSu Mahmiid, sought assistance 
from Manh Singh, and was promised aid ; but the promise was not carried 
out, as Timiir Sbah was advancing on Mnltan. Finally S&hib Khan obtained 
an entry into Jhang by treachery, and with 85 men oidy at his back, captured 
the fort and put Kiamat Kh&lun and Bhowani Das, the Divan, to death. 
SultAn Mahmnd was absent from Jhang and marched against the usurper, 
bat he was inveigled to a meeting, seized and imprisoned at the fort of 
Chountra, and shortly afterward Sahib Khan put him to deatli. Sahib Khan 
was himself assassinated at a marriage feast a few mouths after. Sahib Khan 
left a son by a woman of the prostitute class who died three years after at 
Uch, but his successor was Kabir Khan of the line of Jahau Khan, who 
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muried Siliil) Khin's widow, tfao ilnnglitf r of Umr Kliin SraL M 
petoernl ami aneventfu) rale, — ibp calm pivw^litifftbe storm, — he was 
DT, or abdicated in favonr of liis son, Alimad Khnn, the last of the 
Kbmie. This imw in 1801. Kabir Khnn fi-nl to Uo!i, where he waa 
otuuooess fully for two in<mtli9 hy Aliiiiiid Khan. When the sit^ 
raised Kabir Khan fltxl to Unn<r|iur, where he died. Seven montba iftn 
aoceesion vf Ahmad Khan, lUnjit Singh laid seige to aad took C^iniot, 
held by Jassa Singh, the son of Karain Singh Duld, a chief of the Eftuuj 
confederacy. 1 have not been able lo f;lean any clear acooant oftaj 
varying fortnties of Chiniot between the death of WaliJsd Khia wl' 
its capture by Ranjit SiD<;b, but the town seems to have been hSt 
almost centinuoiislv by Ibe Bbangi Sirdars. After making himself nuftt, 
of Chiniot, Kanjit feiiigb turned towards Jb.tnjj, bat Abrnad KbAn boogbtVi 
off by agreeing to pay Ifa. 70,000 a year and a mare. The fii'st instatmentm 
•cnt through Fatteh Singh, Kalianwalln. Ahmad Kban paid the tribute foi 
two or three years, and then in S. l^Gi, A. D. 1805-6, the Maharaja agiin 
invadetl Jbang with a large army. Ttie Syal chief again endeavoured to st» 
tha Sikh advance by a payment of tia:iirdnii, but his offers were rejecta. 
JBaiig was invested, and after some bard li^bting the town and fort w«n 
captured. Ahmad Klian fletl to Miilt&n where ho found an asylum wilk 
HuzafTur Khan, who granted him an allowance of Rs. 25 a day. Froffl 
Jhang the Wshiraja crossed the Chouib and Gxftct«d Rs. 3,000 as naeami 
from the Syud ruler of Uch. Tlionco the Sikh leadur tnrned south nnd 
marched ou Mdltiin, and his progress wa.i only stopped within a short distance of 
thecity byapaymentof Rs. 70,(rt)O. Jhang, withthe exception of fho Vichaad, 
was made over on farm to the Sikh chief Fatteh Singh, KaliSriwalla, the 
Vichand tract being entrusted to Dydl Singh and Fatteh Singh Lamah. Fattel 
Bins appointed D4I Singh as his sub-governor. The following year Ahraad 
Khan, with the assistance of a Pathin force given him by the Nawib of 
Miiltan, made an etTort to recover his kingdom. He captured Shorkot, and 
having established bis authority in the southern portion of Jhan «;, he advani^ed 
on the capital, only to retire on the arrival of Fatteh Singh with a force. 
He nest croaaed the Chenttb and took refuge in the Uch fort, whei-e he wns 
pursued by Fatt<ih Singh. There thny cama to tnrms, and Fatteh Singh 
restored what portion of Jhang he held to Ahmad Khan on hia agreeing" 

" " -■■ Al I L-U^^ : l_i„J __J 1 J 



lal rent of Ra. 70,000. Ahmad Khdn was reinstated, and ehi 
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pay an a 

after drove out the Sikh governors of the Vichand. The nest ten years 
passed in peace and quietness. Ranjit Singh was too fully eiigag;ed on 
expeditions to give any attention to the affairs of Jhang, In 1810 
Maharaja had made an unsuccessful attack on MnltAn, and on his way buck 
to Lahore he visited hia chagrin on Ahmad Khan who had accompanied him 
03 his feudatory, and whom he suspected of favouring the Miiltsn Nawib. 
He threw him into confinement, and carried him away to Lahore. The govern- 
ment of Jhang was entrusted to Lain Sujan Rai. Ahmad Khan's eldest son, 
Insyat Khan, fled to Haidarabad in the Thai, where he was followed by Nim 
Sultdn, the Fakir ruler of Uch. Sujan Ral then took possession of X~ 
Eventually Ahmad Khan was released from prison and granted a jaghfi 
Us, 1,200 at Mii'owil in Iho Amritsar district, on loayat Khsn his sou \n 
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made over to Ibe Ma)i£i'&jft as a hostac^e. ABmnd Kb&n died la 1830 on his 
v/my back from MuUan at Ali Khniiina, and waa buried at Jhan^. His son 
Iniyat Klijti, succeeded lo his father's aLlowaiices and jnphirs, and was killed 
in 1838 near Rasaulpfir fiithtino; on the eide of Uiwszi Sswan Mai against 
Haj& Unlab Singh. Ismail Khan, the yonnger brother of Inayat Khan, and 
the present head of the family, went to Lahore on the death of his brother ia 
the hope of obtaining a grant of succession to bia brother's jaghir. But 
owing to the machinations of Gulab Singh, the jaghir nas confiscated, and 
all that he got was an allowance of Rs. 100 a month. He remained at 
IJahore for five years and then his pension was discontinued. He then 
retarued to Jhang and lived there in great poverty on an allowance of Rs. 2- 
Bs. 3 a day granted him by Uiwan Sawan Mai until the Maltan rebellion 
and the annexation of the Punjab. His services during the campaign of 
J848-9 and in 1857 together with his rewards and allowances, will he found 
detailed at pp 5U6-7 of the ' Punjab Chiefs.' More it ia unnecessary to add. 

33. The names o/ the persons who faiTned the revenues of the Jhang pro- 
Tbe farmers of tho Jbnng vince, including Piodi Bhattiau, Fariika and Synd- 
difltrict revenue, wsila, and excluding Kalowal and Garh M^araji 

and Ahmadpiir from Samvat 1873 to 1903 are given below. 
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Kb. 


1873 


ISIS 


SnjAti Bii 


8,76,000 


1871 


1817 


Silkh Dyil! 


1,00,000 


I875-G 


1818.9 


Jowdia Singh 


1,00.000 


1877 


1820 


Silkh DyAl 


1.10,000 


1S78 


1821 


Sihib Ditta and Sh&m SIngli ... 


1,00,000 


1879 


1823 


Kbam aiagh Jowikla D£a LAIII lUm 


1,20,000 


18S0 


1823 


JasBB Singh, DoalaC Rim Sham Singh 


3,25,000 


18S1 


182* 


Bikar and J»lla Bhawini 


1,40.000 


1SS3 


1825 


»b&m Singh, Abdul Rabm&n 


1,36,000 




1826 


A&al KhAn, Jowahir Singh 


1,10.000 


1884 


1827 


Jawaiid Singh 


3,40,000 


1885 


1828 


Mibarij Atwr Singh. Bhola Kith 


1,16,000 


1886 


1829 


DM Singh, DflTl Bakhflh 


1,S6,000 


1887 


1830 


Dil Singh 


1,6G,000 


1888 


1831 


Rim Koar of Jhang ... 


1,87.000 


1S89-1900 


1832-« 


DiVin Sftwan Ma ... 


1,36,000 


1901-1903 


1816-47 


Dlwan Mill K^ 


4,36.000 


1903.1 


1847-8 


KalliaRim 


E,OO,00O 


1904 


1818-9 


First Snmmaiy Settlement by Mr. Cocks, 





The amount of revenue shown includes the Chabutra tax, and ia an ap- 
proximation on returns furnished by Kanungos, Too much credit should not 
te attached to the figores. The Jhang province contained the tract that consti- 
tuted the old district of Jbang, The Kdlowfil ilaka belonged to Bhora, and 
those of Garh Maharaja and Ahmadpiir to the province of Mdltan. BAji 
Ghulib Singh held the farm of Kalowal for many years, and the severity of 
bis eiactioQs was Each that his uame a stilt execrated. Garb Maharaja and 
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^UvBUdpdr wore nmler Si wmn Mnl. The rvevAix of Suwan Mars^_ 
' " rt of this district will be i)i.«ra»«sj in tlw rlmpter derotod t^ 
bislnrr of lh*> district. For an acconnt of his rise to po»rer, bis ic 
of lb* MdUAn provinw, anti hia d-'ath. pp. 272-285 of Uw»'I_, 
Chief*' sfaould be consultMl. There ftlso will be fonad tbe faistorjofUdlBi 
ahort pn>>consnlship and bis dovnfalt. 

34. The Nutd, u has boon menljoniHl before, occupied the loali 
^^^jj^ fringing the Clionib around iJie site of Jhan^b* 

lie Syila. Notbinj; tro^tworthy is Knon^ il^ 
iheir orifnn, but thoir traditions carry their family back to onf Dhan, t 
of Bik&nfr, who left his nntivo country and settled at old Jhanf. i 
time Uio country was nmler a dynnsty of Rrahmin kings. No!, tJ»e aneM. 
of the Nol Irilxi was a son of Dhan. The Syils for some time after that & 
arrival were subject to the Nols and paid tribute through them, bat thevapn 
to have alwBva been refnictorv and rebellious dependents. The Nols n 
reduced by Ibe RyiiU under the leadership of Mai Khdn Chuchhiua. ' 
Nol Icaiier was then Tiidir. They now hold several villages near Jhans >_ 
in the Kachi. Snjaw&l is a zaildar and their headman. He lives at Patifl 
wfilla about 3 miles from Jhao^ on the road to Shshpiir. Tbe Nols p 
cattle breeding to agricultnro and cattle lifting to either. 

35. The Bhangds are another aboriginal tribe, ivhoso oritfin is loslH 
Tbe BUatigiis and Mlrak the depths of antiquity, which is another way of s»j* I 

**?"■■ ing that they are too stupid or too careless to connect 1 

themselves by a fictitious ancestry with some mjput rfiji or a MahoraeilRn. 1 
emperor. They can give no account whatever about themselves. Tbev wew [ 
rulers over the Shorkot country before their displacement by the Syils. 
Hirak, who founded the ehiortaitisliip of Mirak, was a Nilhrina Sral a descend- 
ant of Nithar, brother of Mai KhAn the founder of Jhang. So was Diwin 
to the Bhangu ruler, but rose in insurrection agninst his master and manaired 
to make himself master of the conntry. Tlie seat of Government was pre- 
viously Shorkot, but he founded Rlirak Sys) sis miles north, built a fort and 
ruled the conntry from there. At WalidSd Khan's reign Sultan Bila, the 4tli 
or 5th in descent from Mirak, was the chief, and was reduced to submission 
by Walidad Khdn, The male line is now extinct. Two female descendants 
still live in poverty at Mfrak, and with them the line ends. Tbe village ani 
fort of Mirak is situate on a promontory of high ground between the I 
of the present Chenab valley and a wide depression in which the river 
long ago, aud embosomed in a tine grove of date palms is one of the i 
picturesque spots in the district. 

36. The Synds of Eajoa were virtually an independent clan until I 
„ . „ , reductioa of tbe country by Raniit Sinah. ~ 

Th. B.10. By.d.. ^^^ ^^^ j^f^^^j ^_,j ^'^^/^_^j j,^ Walidid 

but he restored the conntry to them immediately afterwards out of respect i 
their holy origin. The Rajoa Syuds have always been noted as a brav^ 
manly, military clan, and their independence was probably as much due i 
their quality as warriors as to the sacred character of their family. They afl 
abranch of the Bakhari Syuds, the principal Syud family in this distria 
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^■HeJl? ancestor was Sliih Doulat^ a Sjad fakir, who came from Uch Syad 
^4m in Bahawalpiir and settled in this part of the Punjab. He remained 
^f twelve years in the river Ghendb opposite the village of Thatteh Bali 
4^4, rapt in religions meditation. The Gbenib contains numerous islands. 
id it is probable that the fakir, though said to have lived in the Cheuab, used 
0^; times to rest himself on dry ground. The next sta^e in his career was the 
^.drformauce of many wondrous miracles, and he then left the river and settled 
f -^l Bajoa where he died and where his tomb is still to be seen. The fame of 
^^le fflJar and miracles that he did reached the ears of the emperors of Delhi, 
^ad the great Akbar granted him by sannad all the tract round Rajoa, now 
TVomprised in the Rajoa estates. He married a Khokhar's daughter. The 
^ xiwer and influence of the family steadily increased. The Syuds were never 
t^feated before they suffered a reverse at the hands of Walid&d. The story 
^lls us that they stole Waliddd's camels, and that Walidad punished them for 
^Dot restoring them. The Syuds rendered good service in the Multan cam«- 
'paign, and were engaged in much sharp fighting with Narayan Singh round 
Chiniot, in which they lost several men. They were fully rewarded by the 
British Government. A claim set up by them to a kind of istimrdri tenure at 
A fixed revenue of Rs. 1,200 on their numerous villages was ruled to be 
unfounded, and was disregarded at this Settlement. The present heads of the 
family are Haidar Sh&h and Bahadar Shdh, between whom a bitter enmity 
exists. Fatteh Daryd, who holds more than fths of the Rajoa property, is a 
Kaildar and lives at Kot Amir Shah. The Syuds, with the exception of Bahadar 
Shah, are a thriftless, extravagant, careless lot of men and excessively 
embarrassed by debt. Bahadar Sh&h is rather economical and has saved 
money. 

37. Another independent Chief of Syud extraction ruled in what is now 
The Latffpdr Sjnds known as the Shdh Jiwanailaka. This Syud family is 

descendants of Plr Fatteh not the Same as that of Shah Jiwana, though their 
^^^^' villages adjoin. The family at some period before the 

reign of Waliddd ruled over a Targe tract of country. Their only important chief 
was Latif Shah, who was a Syud of Uch Syud Jallal in Bahawalpur. He first 
settled at Alipdr on the Chenab, and thence migrated to BhambraU where he 
founded a small state. The boundaries of the Syud's rule were the Chenab 
and the countries of the Chiefs of Massan and Bhairo on the south and west, 
and Kerani and the Ribdn country on the east. 

Latif Sh&h, proprietor and lambardar of village Latif Sh&h, is a descend- 
ant of his namesake. The family are now well-to-do zemindars. 

38. The Khokhars of Nadhaghar and Bhairo were an infinential clan in 
The Khokhars *^® early days of Jhang history. Besides the two 

villages above mentioned, the tribe owns many others 
close by in the north of the district near Kot Isa Shah. The Khokhars* derive 
Aeir descent from Kiitb, a descendant of Ali the son-in-law of the prophet. They 
apparently came from Arabia in the train of the first Mahomedan invaders. 
Nadhaghar was founded by one Salah Khan. The tribe became independent 
at the breaking up of the Moghul empire. The limits of the Khokhar supremacy 

* ^otd. — The Khokhars are, I am inclined to believe, a branch of the K4jpiit tribe. The 
above informatioa has been taken from the Shihpik Settlement Keport.— £. I^. tS. 
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wore — to ibe wefti (be JbeUm, fo (bo soath Kot KUo and Katianirali, til 
•ut Uie oonntrv of (be Sjud Cbief Sbah Ldlif, to llw north that ofthe E ' 
SiiwU. Tbo ICbokhars were in a 8Ut« of ulironic warfare with tlie 
and Wftlidiid took advADtafteofa B<^Iocb victory to subdne them andsQiM: 
OOaDtr^. gabaequenlly tboy revolted and aided hy their old enemti 
Belocboa, g»ve Imttlu to Wuliditl's tifalenant, ou Aliana Syal, by name 
K1i4d. Sbarif Kba» defeated the in^urKenls, and was given the lands ot 
Khan in jigbir, whore Kotia Sharlt's esiitstotbis day. The Khokhi.i 
Unon^ tue best of iho Jbnnj; semiitdara. They are hardworking, ilir 
agricultiiriiits, not giveu to orioie. The lambardara of Bhairo and Lai i 
their chief men. 

39. Hm chief of Mumrh was a Sysl who ruled over tha Vicband. 'b 
OT.. <:-iu of Mmmh '""" "'^ *''"* name waB fonoded by R4i Mmsu. 

the iS&hibaiia branch of tbcSyals. frothing is bun] 
__' the family except that Walidud subdued them. There are now w 
(epresentatives of any standiug. 

40. The Syuds of Uch are the last of the clans of Jhang wha 
ait t>t Cch ^"''' ^° ''*'''' ^^^"^ '^^*"' semi-indfjjendent. The fut&i 

is of recent dntc. Thi'ir fonnder was a Belot Spi 
1 Im&m, who wandered across the Thai from hi§ native villa^ on thelnia 
" In tbe time of Inuyatulla KbAn. He first settled at Rodu Sult&n, a vilUwil 
the Kachi, where another fakir of (hut name had hia abode. This litt 
became bis diaci|>lu. The Belot fakir theu took up his residence on one dit 
high sandhills of the Tlial called Sammd-bhir, and commenced to wo4. 
miracles. In a few years he had obtained so much influence in tbe neigl^' 
bourhood that hu commenced to constrnct the Uch fort. luayatnlla is sill 
to have assisted and to have worked as a bricklayer. He certainly heldtbi' 
fakir in great eateera, as be made over to him a number of villages in jsgliir. 
Gul Imam seems to have bw n a man of much ability and large ideM. 
£esidos the thrco casllea in Uch called Chandna, Hazara and Soni, be 
built forts at Siddha Dolowana, Mdchiwal, and Sat. The mins of 
the six forts built ou the edge of tbe Thai remain stiil and atteit 
the enterprise of the fakir. Tliey must have been places of raacfa streng^ 
in the 18th century. ITio most important of Gnl Imam's public works wjj 
tbo construction of the Uch canal, leaving the river Jhelam cloae nnder 
Mschiwil and tailing off in Uch. The oanal was one of those biff ditchei 
that are so extremely useful. Most of tlie water was monopolisea by tl« 
fakir for irrigating tich, though the excavation was effected by the forced labooc 
of all the country through which it passed. The canal ceased to run aboob 
tbo end of the 18th century, after flowing for aouie sixty years. Zemindanl. 
are inveterate praisora of the days gone by, and love to dilate upon tbs 
wonderous prosperity of Uch when irn'gated by the canal, how there wag 
a lake under the gates of the fort and town (that are builton the edge of Thal}j 
on which the fakir and his councillors took their pleasure in a boat, how tlu 
trees flourished and how every well had its two or three acres of rice. Verily 
the glory is departed from Uch. A tuuible-down fort uninhabited and in 
ruins, encircled by a straggling poverty-stricken village looks down npoa 
a strip of country on whose barren soda tainted by salts and hard as iroi 
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the only spontaneons growths are a. few jd! bushes, TIjo few walls ara 
of the moat wretched description, and their aaseBsment is the lowest in tho 
Kachi. The few episodes in which the Uch Syuda have played any hiatori- 
ial part have been already mentioned in my account of the Syal chiefs. The 
semi-independence of the Syuds lasted as lon^ ns that of the Sv41a and suc- 
enmbed to the advance of Hanjit Singh. The head of the family ia now a 
boy of 15 or 16 years old. The family has gone down in the world. They 
hold a jaghir worth some lis. 800, hut the property has been shameleaaly squan- 
dered, and the income of the family estates now hardly aufficea to pay the 
interest on the family debts. An attempt is now being made to extricate 
the Fakir Ssbib, aa he is always called, from his money difficnitiea, and I trust 
it may prove succeaaful. 

The Rihana were in old days the rulers of Uio Kilowal ilaki, and 
Izzat Baksli was Walidsd's governor, but KslowaL 
only formed portion of the Sy^l kingdom for a very 
short period, and not mnch interest attaches to the family. Yarfi, is the head 
of the family, a lambardar of several villages and overwhelmed with debt. 
There are only three Rihsn villages in the district. 

42. It is necessary now to return to the Sy&Ia, and give some account 

of the priuoipal branches of the tribe. The different 
^«non. leading Syil f^^m^^ ^nd clans of the Syals are countleaa. I 

shall only enumerate the more important. The royal 
family is the Jallal Khandns. Among the others are the Rajbltna, Bharwans, 
Kamland, Chuchkana, Mahni, Sar^ina, Sarband, Janjianfi, Ali Khsnana, 
Dheraj, Chela, Perowin^, Sajoke, Sahjar, Fakir Syal, DoulatanS, Umrans, 
KhamiwanS, D^ddwdnii, Jabowana, Hasnana, Liwand, a:id Lakhnan^ families. 
It is fairly safe to assume that any tribe whose name ends in ' ana' is of 
SyAl extraction. 

43. The Bajbani family is one of the moat important, bolh in point of 
numbers and in men of note. The Hajbdnds are 
located in Shorkot. Mad and Badh Riijbana, Q-arh 

M&hsrdja, Ranjit Kot, Ahmadpdr, many small villages aronikl Kunal Kbo- 
khar, and others under the Thai, all belong to them. Tbo family supplies 
many leading men, — Nasrat of Abmadpiir, Nur of Ranjit Kot, Varyfim of Garh 
Mahdr&jd, Dad of Badh Rajb&na, allzaildars, Kasim and Ahmad, lambardara- 
ofMod&c. The tribe is descended from Bhopti, 3rd sou of Kohli, whoae 
descendant in the 10th generation, Rajjab, gave his name to the tribe. They 
were originally settled at Almdn in tbo Kachi. Rn^ab died at the time of Lai 
Khiu SyAI. His tomb is at Wasd Astand. The Rajb&nSs then moved south- 
warda, and settled in the northern portion of the tract which they now hold. 
The clan seems to have hoen a turbnlent one. Fighting went on continnally 
between them and the Belochea, Traggara, Miralis and others. The Belochea 
were driven away from the Chendb and the Rajbands extended their posses- 
sions as far as Ahmadpiir. This village originally belonged to a tribe of But 
Jats. The tribe ne-\t commenced to raid into the territory of the Jhang Kh6n, 
Inayatnlla, bnt subsequently aided him in his contest with the Mnltdn Nawfib- 
and Garh Mdhiirdj5 (built by Mdhardjd Koura Mai) was granted to them. 
Kasim aow became the tribal leader, and in retura foi; assistance Sultia 
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Usbmud Uie Jlinng chief ;n^nted bini (h^ Garh Mihariiji iUk4 in j 
He WM sncoeedetl by Rajiab, the most allu of nil the iLtjbanas. ffii] 
raooess woa the repulse of an expeilitioii sent n^iainst bim by Sahib ] 
Ha built several foita, among others the one still in existence at Oarb M^ 
Among Bnjjftb's other dredfl ore aienticncd bia ct-oi.cration wilh KtinliiliB 
Kb^D TiwauA, and othura in an expeJitiou against his brother K.b£o Mohul 
mad TiwanA. He shook otf Uio atitbority of AlnzafTar Kh£n, the Nawib jl 
UdlUn, and was ilefented by him abont 1811. I have also hoard that it vsl 
at Bajjab't< instigation that Abmatl Khan the Jhang chief was seized ull 
imprisoned by Riinjit Siugh on bis war back from Mult&n. Rajjab lifdl 
in retirement on a libernl jagbir during his old age, Qarh Milbaraia and d*l 
adjoining tillages being uudor n Sikb KanJ&r. Uis fon Kh^n Beg reoileMl 
important assistance to Sir Herbert Edwardos in Ae Mdltan campaign. KUll 
Seg died a few years ago, and bis son Vary&m is now the head of the fauulj-I 
He holds a small pension, half of what bis father held. 

44. The Bburw&DfiR trace th«ir descent to Bbaro, sixth in descent &ca I 
_ „. , . MiUini. They were first settled in tho Kachi, 

TbaUb^tnU. ^j^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^j j^^^ MaldHO. Tbft Sftliiii I 

Bharwdnis were the most powerful branch, ami were as a rule hostile to t!u I 
ruling Khfins of Jbaiig. At the time of WalidAd the Bharwan^ rwi^fi I 
chiefly in tho intitrior of tho Bfir. Apparently tbey did not reside in til I 
Kachi for any length of time. Their setllrraents nearer the river were i) I 
Dhiiin Mahomed and Kulm Bbanv^nli. WalidSd, among other acta, pnttk 
leader of the Bbarwi^nfU, Bskar, in prison. At tbiit time the head-H^uartera of 
the Bfaarw&n&s were at ttahna Jalluwnnii in the Bar to the east of JbtLn^. 
Walidftd attacked this village, but was defeated by the Bharwau&s iude<i bf 
fbe Ksthiis. Then the victorious tribes fell out among themaelves aboot 
oattle grazing, and the Kathias were driven ofl'to tbesonth by the Bbarwlbiii. 
This clan never seems to have been ha]t]iy unless it was fightiD^ with soms 
tribe or other. Raids and reprisals between the BbnrwfinAs on the one sid* 
and the FathianA and Tabriina Sy&\s on the Bav( and tbe Ebarrals on the other, 
were of daily occurrence. In tbe Bdr, cast of Rorinw^U, and also, I am toU, 
to tbe north, there are some masonry dome-roofed buildings, evidently of eon* 
siderable antiquity, that mark the place where Bind Belochea fell in baltls 
with tbe Bharwanis. According to local traditions, these memorials date from 
the time when the Bbarwan^s first came across the ChenAb. The Sandal Bir 
-waa then ooonpied by the IlinJ Beloches, who supported tbemscilves by camel 
breeding. The advent of the Bbarwanas was followed by quarrels abont gru- 
ing rights. Hostilities broke out, but the Bharwanas were tbe stronger, and 
drove the Belocbes out of the Bar. There are some few Beloches even now 
in the Bar, but tbey are depenjenta of the BharwdnAs. Tbe two princJpsl 
settlements of tbe Bbarw£nis are at Mukbidnfi, SntiSna and SuUanpiir 
north of Jbang, and at Kaira Bhnrwdni. and the adjoining villages to the 
south. The headmen are Mobmand and Inayat, both well known oharaeters 
to tbe north, and Ni^r Mahomed and Mabomed to tbe south. Tlie BharwiinJts 
are had agriculturists, and prefer a pastoral life \v following the plough aod 
sitting behind tbe well bullocks. They are inclined to he extravagant like most 
other Sy&Is, and a few of them are considerably in debt. Jalla was a Bhar- 
wiui of notd daring tbe timeofSawan Mai, and a persona) frioud fl 
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Diwan's. The Bliarwitnas practised infantk-iJe to a lar<;e o>Lt(>nt in old tiajg. 
The custom ie said to dttto from tlio tragtc ndventiii'es of SdliibA and Miiza. 
The Bbarwaii&s took their wives from the danghlers of tbe Siprfis, who 
eartoasly are fonnd associated with the Bharwjtnas in almost all their villages. 
In some cases they are full [iroprietors, in other only taraddadkars, aud 
Bometimei Dierely tenants-at-will. 

45. The Kamldn&s are nn important Syiil clan in the Shorkot tahsil, 
Tbeir head-qitnrtors are at Jalldlpdr Kam1&n&. KamAl, 
12th in descent from Bhnrnii, bad thi-ee sons from 

whom are descended the Sargftnlis, the Perowaii&a and the KanilfinSa. The 
£amlfin^ at first wore reaidenta in tbe country now occupied by the villages 
of Majbi Sultan and Cbayauwalla, and the intervening tract. They were 
driven out by the Bharwdnas and retreated southwards to Jallfilpdr, whore 
they are still located. A Kamlana graveyard is still to be seen at Majhi 
Bdltdn, The leading men now are Sujawiil the zaildar, and Hashmat his enemy. 

46. The Gbuchk£n^ are tbe doscondants of Chdcbab, who was the 
Syal chief next before Mai Khdn, his nephew, who 
founded Jhang. The are now located on either side 

oftho Cbenab north of Jhang. Tlio chief villages are KuriSnwilla on the 
left, and Pipalwalla on tbe right bank. Mur&d, the zaildar, lives at Thattah 
Mabia, and is their leader. 

47. The Mahni clan has now almost died out. In former days they 
The MahnU were independent, and tbe head-quarters of their chief 

was afc Khiva. Mdhni was the son of Sy&l. Khiva 
was founded by tbe leader, who gave it his name, a descendant from SyJil 
in the 12tU generation. Local tradition states the Chenab was then flowing 
east of Khiva, but this is evidently wronw. The ChenAb did no doubt once 
flow under the high bank of the B:ir, about 16 miles south east of Khiva, but 
this must have been ages before. When Khiva was founded, the country to 
tlie north was held by Marrals and Ohaddhars. At flrst the Mahnis remained 
on good terms with their neighbours, but as thoy increased in strength they 
began to drive them back. Kbanuwfiua was founded in their lands to the north 
of Khfva, The first chief of Kbi'va really deserving the name was Sfihib 
Kh^n, The rule of the Khiva chief in his high and palmy days extended 
from Bhovvanil to Chount&la. The independence of the Mshnis was extin- 
guished by Walidfid. From that time the clan appears to have rapidly 
declined in intluenae and numbers. Thore are new no Mahnis in Khiva. 
The lands of the village were granted by Sawaii Mai to Bafcar, a leading man 
among tbe Bbar wands, whose family now holds it. Popular tradition 
attributes the decay of the Mahni clan to the curse of a fakir who hved at 
Ghountala. This fakir had one fair daughter, who being of somewhat weak 
intellect, wandered about the country in a state of nudity. In her wanderings 
she strayed into Khiva, whence the Mahni chief drove her out with contumely, 
thinking no doubt that she was no better than she ought to be. This was 
i«sented by her father, who cursed the clan in the following words, addressing 
bimaelf to the sacred tree near hie abode : — 

ChonuUlljd gharm^liva. 
Itb6n KMchi M&hul KoA : 

Hahr Allali lU raaiiji, ' 
Na laLeue Ta<I, 



48. The Mirdlis are Srils who own several v'llages on the Ran, uJi 

The Mirili*. '''*'^ property on the lower Chenab. I onl; 
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49. The Kathias, who are one of the more important tribes in the 
The Kathi&a. goinerv district, hold a considerable a.inonnt ofpn- 

piTtv in tlie Shorkot lalisii. For speculation aiii 
the origin of this tribe, pp. 33-37, Archmological Survey of India, Volnme B, 
flhould oe consnlted, A note on the tribe will be also found at p. 45 of flu 
Montgomery Settlement Report. They are said to have gained a footinvv 
the Jhang district in the following way. In the days of Inayatnlla EBai 
the KamUoAs, being displeased with his treatment of them, left their landiit 
Jallalpdr and went down socth and settled in the conntry of the Maltiii 
NawAb. Inayatnlla sent messengers praying them to retnrn, but they eent . ! 
back that they would only retnrn at the Khan'e personal request, Tht 
Khin accordingly set out from Jhang. Hearing of this the MiiUan Naw^ 
already enraged at the recent annexation of IsHmab&d, laid an ambuscade fix 
the 8yal chief. Inayatnlla obtained news of the design, and calling togetbar 
an army of the Kathias, Itajbinis, and other Syala, retreated northwards. The 
defeat of the Multan Nawah has been already noticej. The Kathias dis- 
played the most brilliant gallantry in the battle, and the grateful Inayatnll* 
bestowed upon thein the lands that they now hold in this district. Pi* 
vionsly they lived on the Ravi and in the lower part of the S4ndal BAr. TIm 
Bharwfinis'now resident al Kaim were the former residents. The Kathias still 
maintain their character for being a fine, manly, handsome race. Fazil, 
their old leader, died two years ago, and the tribe is not doing so well as it 
did in hia time. He managed to extinguish all internal fends, or, at all 
events, to prevent their swelling to any injurious extent. Since his death the 
leadership has devolved upon hia brother Ibrahim, a man of little ability or 
force of will. 

50. Besides tlie Sy/ils the only true Rfilptit tribes in the district are thfr 
_,. .jg Cbaddhars, the Bhattis, and the Kliarrals. In threft 

'^ ' villages only do the KharraU hold property, all in 

the Chiniot tahsil, and they acquired their lands chiefly in the dowry of 
their wives. 

51. The Cbaddhars with their sub-families of Jappas, Rajokes, RajjankeSr 
The Chacldhara Kangars, &c., are settled in the country between 

Thattehw&ra Mahomed Shah, and Sahmal beyond 
Sajanke on the left bank of the Cbeniib in the lower portion of the Chiniot 
tahsil. Their origin is obscure. They claim to be descended from R&J& 
Tus SnraJ Bansi. They left their home in Rajpiitfinfi during the time of 
Mahomed Ghori, and proceeded first to BahSwalpur. They were converted 
to Mahomedanism by Sher Shith of Uch. From Babgwalpiir they came to- 
Jhang, and settled in the lands beyond the country of the Mahni chief of 
Khiva. The head family is that of Tahli Mangini, represented by Fatteb 
Khdn, a zaildar. The CJhaddhars of TAja Berwalla are an old but decayi ' 
family. The Jappas are repreaeuted by a zaildar Fathfinti of "" 
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«nd the Kangars by Ghons of Kdrk. The Chaddbars are good agricalfarists, 
UiJ less given to cattle theft than their neigbboure the Hairals and Syiils. 

52. The Bhattis bold a considerable tract of cotintry, called Bhattiora 
Th Bhattia in local phrase, between the Shah Jtwana villages OH 

the west and the Lall country on the east. Wilh tho 
"exception of three villages the tract is in the Chiniot tahsil north of tha 
Chenab. The principal villages are GhoHwfiUa, Kot Snlian, and Barrana. 
The origin of this tribe is discussed at pp. 19-22 of the Archfeological Survey 
of India, Vol. II. The tribal tradition is tliatthey emigrated from Bhatnir in 
B4jpdtana. Their first settlement in this district was at JandinAU on the 
right bank of the Jhelara, not many miles from the Shfthpur bonndary. They 
migrated thence to the country which they now hold, over which the Syuil 
chief Latif Shah then ruled. Tlie Bhattis are a fine race of men, industrious 
agriculturists, hardly at all in debt, good horse breeders, and very fond of 
sport. Tliey do very little cattle-lifting, but are much addicted to carrying 
off each other's wives. Sirdara of Kot SaltAn, Choughata of BarrAna are the 
Bhatti zaildars and among the most inflnential men of tho tribe. The tribe 
owns only one village on the river, all the rest are in the Utar. 

53. There are a considerable number of Belochea in the district, but 
The BelocheH viith one or two pxceptions, all their villages lie to the 

west of the Chenab. Above Kot Kh&n, the old limit 
of the Syil country, the Beloch villages are numerous on both sides the Jhelam, 
but below on the left hank there is not, I think, a single Beloch village properly 
80 called. They are said to have settled in the district before the Sydls. Baber 
in his memoirs mentions that there was a colony of Beloches in the oonntripa 
of Bhera and Khuahab. This was in 1519 A. D., and it must have taken the 
Beloches some time to spread east as far as Bhera. The tribal tradition is that 
the Beloches first come into this part of tha Punjab in the reign of Shfih 
Eusaen, the Langa ruler of Milltan. This was early in the 15th century, and 
after tho arrival of the Syals. But, on the other hand, we have undoubted 
evidence that the Sandal Bar east and eonth of Jhang was held by Rind 
Beloches before the BharwfiiiA Syals, and the Beloches were only driven out 
after severe fighting. The Beloch head-quarters were at Mirpiir near the 
Havt. Again west of the lower Chenab the country along the banks of tha 
river was certainly occupied by Beloches befere the Rajbans Syals poshed 
their way down to Abmadpiir. In fact the Beloches seem to have been in 
force and to have strenuously resisted the Syil advance. Possibly, however, 
the date generally accepted of the arrival of the Syals may be wrong, or it may 
have taken the Syals longer to spread over the country than is generally sup- 
posed, hut at all events it seems to be satisfactorily established that the Belochea 
were holding the southern portion of the Sandal Bar and the country west of 
the Chenab before the Syals. The Beloches in this district never attained any 
importance. They have furnished no chief. Among them aro to be found 
representatives of almost every clan and tribe. They possess no distinctive 
moral or physical features distinguishing them from other tribes ; they are 
good agriculturists though not very industrious. They are not addicted much 
to cattle theft. Among their leading men are Mahomed Khan Gadi, SuIUia 
Khsa of Mari, Ghulam Haidar of Kot Shaklr, Sher Khan of Biila. 
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54. TtieQiloUrsarelocfttiHl Wtween the Kiwon^jn&s nnd fl)o(%eiil 
Ttw oaoUra. '''* '""^liern portion of Cliiniotadfoiaingthel 

district, TIipj have no tniBiwortny tradittOin m 
their origin. Their location in this part of the district is of coropun 
recent origin. 8over»l of their villajjes were gr&nta from Sawan Mai. 1 
>ro a curioas niixtnre of good and had qaalities, first rate a»ricn1turifl 
irreclaimable cattle-liftera. It is in their villagtts only that su^r-ouMW 
maizo are lar^ly j;rown. Ismail Qilotar of Ct-.iadlanwsU aud MurAd otJ[ 
llol are their leaders. 

55. The Kokiris or \ekoklirds claim to be a branch of lh« ] 

Rnratehis, bat there is some doubt as to the A 
Shokh Nftsirnddin came to Bahaivalprir 450 j 
ago, nnd fonnded a villago there called Shekh Wdhan. His family beoaifB 
followers of the Syad of Uch in the same country. The famLl^r increaaed all 
tnaUiplied,and the members began to emigrate northwards to Jhan^, Gijiwl 
willa and other districts. There are Kokaras in all three tabsilfi inthisdi^l 
and all claim to be descended from the same ancestor. 

56. The Kissow&Dks inhabit the northern corner of the Chiniot bUl 
between tbe L&Hs, Uilotjirs and the Shahniir boOfl 
dary. Tlicy claim to be a branch of the KboldiMil 

In the Shabptir Settlement Iti^port tiny are dteenWd as " notorious for thelll 
tbievin;^ propensities and ceiterally lawlees character." They still ntikm 
these qaulities in a softened degree. Thej' are a proaperons ibri%'ing clan, ridl I 
in flocks and herds, with scarcely any debts. Uija of Kandiwal, Biiua of I 
Babrina, Mehra of Lole, are the leading men, 

57. West of the Niasowaoi conntry along the edge of the Bfir as far «l 

the Bliatti villages, come the Lalis who have a fabr 
^ '■ Ions origin in the plains of Khorass.an, Their bead 

men are Raja, Mnhomda and Ghalam, all zaildara. Lilian is their Iarp?4 
village. Tbe Lfilis are not a very fine or sjiirited race of men, nni.f differ Wtk 
from the Bhattis and Nissowdnda in this resi.ect. They are mostly in deb^ 
though there are one or two notable exceptions. They are nut very first olaa 
farmers, and prefer grazing their cattle round a Btiip of barani cnltivatioD ia 
the Ker&nfir B&r to anything else. 

58. The Harrals are another tribe holding villages in the Chiniot lahsil 
only. From MuridwAlla to Sdike, both on the left 
bank of the Choiiab, their villages are thickly etudded 

along the bank of the river. They are said to have settled here during die 
rule of the Moghnl emperors, but I sbould be incbiied to give their coming 
an earlier date. Tradition makes them a branch of the Ahirs. They are the 
worst thieves in tbe district, except perhaps the Gilotara, and bad cultivators. 
They own great numbers of honied cattle and sheep and goats, and pasturs 
them in the Kearnd and the Sandal Bar alike. Sujawal and Vasawa, zail- 
dara, Sukha of Muradwalla and Bala of Baiko, are the leading men of tJie tribft. 
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59. The Marrals at the present time do not own a single village, jet in 

-, past times they most have been an important tribe, 

* *• for we constantlj hear of them in the local lore. 

if claim to be R&jptltSy Chiihdns of the Siirajbansi race^ and to have 

ilbsd at Thatta W&ra beyond Khiva in the Chiniot tahsil during the reign of 

rpM*. The Shah Jiwana legend makes them the proprietors of the lands 

^Mne Shih Jiwana now stands. Probably they occupied the tract between 

L 4 Khiva Syils and the Ghaddhars on the left bank, and also some lands on 

right bank of the Chenib. A few families still live in Marral walla, but 

i hereditary tenants only. They are a fine bold-looking set of men, have 

jhdT a bad reputation for cattle-lifting, and are not very desirable tenants. 

J^ cause of their decay is not well known. 

CO. The histories of the Syuds of Uch and Rajoa have already been 

a A given. It remains to notice the other Syuds, viz,, the 

leoni Byndi. ^^^^ Jiwandnd and the Shekh Sulemdni and other 

f^jiinches of the Bukhdrl family ; the Mashhadi, the Ghil&ni, and Bakri families. 
Qhih Jiwanana are the descendants of Sh&h Jiwana, whose shrine is at the 
iUage of the same name. Many of the villages round are owned by this 
ami^, but L&iif Sh&h and Hassan Sh&h of Kariwalla do not belong to it, 
^JBiOi:^h they are members of the Bukhiri branch. The Shekh Sulemini 
f ayuaB reside at Thatteh B&la BAji west of Chiniot, at Chiniot itself, and several 
ae smlliges east of the town. Their followers are exceedingly numerous and their 
i^aHloome from offerings very large. They are careless landlords, addicted to 
Ejriiitoxioating drinks and drugs, and not very estimable characters. The other 
-^^qSynds hold so few villages as to need no mention. 

61. The Akeras are Jats holding a small tract of country on both sides 
_,. .. - . the Jhelam, just above Eot Eh&n, the limit of the old 

]Ci8o«llaQ6oiif Jata. gy^j ^j^^ rpjj^j^ ancestor Khizr is said to have 

acquired the land by grant from Walidad Ehin, in whose service he was for 
some time employed. They are thrifty and industrious zemindars, and breed 
a very good wiry little horse, someihing like the Beloch in shape. The 
headmen are with one exception well off*. Sabr and Hashmat are the two 
principal men of the tribe. 

"i The Dabs are Jats, and own the large village of Dab Kal&n, with a few 

« others adjoining in Shorkot. They are good agriculturists. Bah&dur the 
zaildar is their leader. 

The Jutas are also Jats in spite of their brand-new pedigree table, that 
makes them out to be the descendants of one Jiti, a Manas R6jput, and nar- 
rates that they were originally settled in Kashmir territory near Jammii, and 
migrated to Jhang in the days of Walidad and Inayatulfa. They hold two 
large villages and shares in several others. As agriculturists they are indus- 
trious, but retain a penchant for cattle lifting. IJmra of Alayar J ut^ is their 
head, a straightforward, honest zaildar, who though somewhat porcine in his 
obstinacy, can be trusted more than most people. 

The Jhandirs hold a few villages in the extreme south of Shorkot on the 
right bMilL of the Cbenab. Their name is said to be derived from jhanda^ a 
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54. TIw QiloUr* arp locaf<>il U'twMm the XisitowjRfe aiHf fkd 
TteOaoUrt. '*** northern poHion of Clfiniotadloi „ 

dietrict. Tnev diito po tmotworthy traJi'lioniii 
Owir oriffin. Tbeir location in Uiis port of tho district is of compi 
TOoent orijpn. Sereral of thfir rilUcPs were j;ninta from Ssnran MaJ. j 
mn ■ onrioiu mixture of good mid bnd naatitio^, Urst rate a^n'cnltnt 
imolaimable catUe-liftorit. It ts in their villafri-s only tb»t Bagar-G_^ 
tnaizA am Inrgely grova. Idiiuul Qtlotitr of GoudlanwjUi^and Moriidf 
llal arc thair loaders. 

55. Tbo KokiriB or NekokltrAB claim to be a branch of the 1 

Kuraishis, but tboro is aoine doubt as to An fulB 
^"^ Shikh NasJrtjildin came to Bahawalpdr 450 Ttol 

afro, and fonixled a village tbere called .Sbckh Willinn. His Inmily Wnsl 
followers of tho Syad of Uch in the same coantry. The familj iucreated nil 
ntaltiplied, and thii mmnlwrs bcpin to emigrnte northwards to Jbancr, GijiifM 
wAlla sod other dintricta. lliern are Kukiir&s in all three tabsils in thiadirtt^l 
and all claim to be descended from the eumo ancestor. 

56. 



The KiisowiaAs. 



Tho Niesowiinis inhabit tho nortbrrn corner of the Chiniot MM 
between llie LAlis, Giloturs and the 8hahpiir htwl 
dan'- Tliey claim to be a branch of the Khoklnn. I 
In the Shahpdr Settlement Report thoy are dcscrilied as " notorious for ibsit I 
thievinir propensities and Eef'.erally lawless characlcr, " They still retw I 
these qualities in a softened Je^ee. Thoy are a prosperous thriving clan, ridi I 
in flocks and herds, with scarcely any debts. KajA of Kdndiwal, Bakar o( I 
Babr&na, Mehra of Lole, are the leading men, 

57. West of the Nisaowana conntry alonp the edge of the Bfir as far t) 

the Bhatti villages, couio the Lalia who have a fabif 
* *■ Ions origin in the phins of Kliorassan. Their bead 

men are B&ja, Mnhomda and Ghulim, all zaildavs. Lalian is their largest 
village. Tlio Lilia are not a very fine or spirited race of men, and difTer boti 
from the Bhattia and Nissowdnds in this respect. They are mostly in delt, 
UlOUgh there are ono or two notable exceptions. They are not very first clnM 
farmers, and prefer grazing their cattle round a strip of barani cuitivation in 
Qie Rer&a£ B&r to anything else. 

58. The Harrals are anotlier tribe holding villages in the Chiniot tabsil 
' „ , only. From MuradwAlla to Sdike, both on the left 

-The Harrala. ^^^jj^ ^j. j,^^ chonfib, their villages are thickly studded 

along the bank of the river. They are eaid to have settled hero during the 
role of the Moghul emperora, but I fihould be inclined to give their coming 
an earlier date. Tradition makes them a branch of the Abirs. ITiey are the 
TTorst thieves in the district, except perhaps the Gilotars, and bad cuHivatore. 
They own great numbers of horned cattle and sheep and goats, and paetnre 
them in the Kearnfi and iho Samial Bar alike. Sujswnl and Vasdwa, zail- 
dars, Sukha of Murddw&lla and Bala of Suike, are the leading men of the tcil^ 
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69. Tho Marrsia at the present time do not own a single village, jet ia 
past times they maat have been an important tribe, 
".j i"MM»rraii. f^^^ ^^^ coQstantlj hear of them in the local lore. 

L*j. They claim to be Rajpdts, Chdhanfl of the Siirajbansi race, and to have 
^ settled at Thatta Wiri beyond Khiva in the Chiniot tahsil during the reign of 
Akbar. Tho Shah Jfwana legend makea them the proprietors of the lands 
■where Shah Jiwana now stands. ProbaUly they occupied the tract between 
the Khiva Syala and the ChaJdbars on the left bank, and also some lands on 
tiia right bank of the Ghenab. A few families etill live in Marralwalla, but 
■re hereditary tenants only. They are a fine bold-looking set of men, have 
rather a bad reputation for cattle-lifting, and are not very desirable tenants. 
The cause of their decay is not well known. 

CO. The histories of the Synds of Uch and Rojoa have already been 
, given. It remaina to notice the other Syuda, viz., the 

BiiKeu>[>Boui ajoai. gj^^^ Jiwanaua and the Shekh 8ulemin4 and other 

branches of the Bukhiri family ; tho Mashhadi, the Ghllanf, and Bikrl families. 
The Shah Jiwanana are the descendants of Sh^h Jiwana, whose shrine is at the 
village of the same name. Many of the villages round are owned by thia 
family, bnt Latif ShiVh and Hassan Shdh of Kariwalla do not belong to it, 
though they are members of the Buldiari branch. The Shekh SulemSni 
Synds reside at Thatteh Bala R&ji west of Chiniot, at Chiniot itself, and several 
villages east of the town. Their followers are exceedingly nnmerons and thsir 
income from offerings very large. They are careless landlords, addicted to 
intoxicating dnnks and drugs, and not very estimable characters. The other 
Syads hold so few villages as to need no mention. 

61. The Akeras are Jats holding a amall tract of country on both sides 
„. „ ^ ^ the Jhelam, just above Kot Khan, the limit of the old 

MujcelUneoniJ.tl. g^^j ^^^^^ ^j^^j^. ^n^^to^ gj^,^^ ia ^^y ^^ j,^^^ 

acquired the land by grant from Walidid Khan, in whose service he was for 
some lime employed. They are thrifty and industrious zemindars, and breed 
a very good wiry little horse, something like the Beloch in shape. The 
headmen are with one exception well off. Sabr and Hashmat are the two 
principal men of the tribe. 

The Dabs are Jats, and own the large village of Dab KaUn, with a few 
others adjoining in Shorkot. They are good agriculturists. Bsh^dor the 
zaildar is their leader. 

The Jutas are also Jats in spite of their brand-new pedigree table, that 
makes them out to be the descendants of one Jlti, a Manas Itdjpdt, and nar- 
Tat«a that they were originally settled in Kashmir territory near Jammd, and 
migrated to Jhang in the days of Walidsd and Inayatuila. They hold two 
large villages and shares in several others. As agriculturists they are indus- 
trions, but retain a penchant for cattle lifting. Umia of Alayar Jiiti is their 
head, a straightforward, honest zaildar, who though somewhat porcine in his 
obstinacy, can be trusted more than most people. 

The Jhandirs hold a few villages in the extreme south of Shorkot on the 
right bauk of the Chenab. Their name is said to be derived from Jhatida, a 
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Btandftrd, u tbuir anceator bad been a stuidwd bvarer to tbe prophet 
of bis doactimJaiitii. 

Tliia would eivu thorn k wost«rn ori^pn, bat I fear the story is 
inytbi>togicftl. Tti<iiit;h not openly profosfling to be religious directors, 
is s certain odonr of sunatity about the tribe. Most of the members caa rsad 
and write. Tlio dmninj; mgnotone of Kor&n rending is always heard in their 
Tillages, and tbo oldur m^mlwrD nffiict a cerlaio cbtrical tone in their dress and 
appearance. A favcmrite aphorism " /'xV/ii £/t«Mrfr( t/i, ICam ShaUdndndd" 
does nut apply. Tbe tribe is particularly free from Ul deeds of every 
description. 

63. In tbe Sborkot tabsil the place occupied by Syuds in Jbanv and 
The KoraiaUj. Chiniot is taken by Roraishis. Tbe more importaiit 

Koraishi families of Hareli BabAdar Shah, and Pir 
Abdiil Rahm6n, are not recognised as genuine by the tme Hashnii Koraishis, 
the descendants of tbe celebrnled Mahomedan saint Makdiim Baha-nd-dtn 
Tikiriya. For an account of the family pp. 490-494 ' Panjab Chiefs' ehonld 
he consulted. The Uasliin! Koraishis are represented in this district at Hasiu 
Balel in Sborkot and iit Dosa and Shah Sbakiir in Jbang. Their character 
does not differ from that of other holy tribes. Makdtliu Jallal of Hassd Bftlel 
is a man of large property and influence, and a zaildar. 

63. Among other tribes holding land in proprietary riwht in the district 
Other tribea ^'^^ Manjans, Sipris, Laks, Asia, Mathramas, and 

many others, but all too insignificant to merit separata 
notice. 

64. Tbe trading classes are recruited almost entirely from Aroraa, 
_, . ,. , Khatrls, and Kboias. Only a few Brabmina are 
The trndiiiB olaaiOB. . ■ i_ ■ ■' -m_ » .i_ i 

engaged m business. I he Aroras are the moat 
numerous, and are divided into an infinity of clans. They are the chief money 
lenders and capitalists of the district, and also the chief creditors of the 
agriculturists and mortgagees of thei r lands. Many hold land in proprietor- 
ship. Tbe Aroras have tbe reputation of being a moat industrious, energetic, 
and laborious tribe. A local proverb ombodios the idea, — " Badhi lak Aroriiin, 
munak koh Lahor." When an Arora has girded up his loins he makes tbe 
distance to Lahore only three quarters of a k6s. According to tbe proverb a 
Kardr is not so merciless in his dealings with the zemindars as a Khoja, — " Kardr 
danddti Klwja phahora, " meaning that a Karir like a toothed dragrake leaves 
somotbing behind, but a Kboja like a muck-scraper leaves nothing, is a favourite 
simile. They are invariably termed Karars, which is also used to denominate 
tbe whole Hindu population. Karar is not a complimentary appellation. 
Meeting a Oondul tenaut-atrwill once near Jhang I mentioned that nis tribes- 
men in Gojrit were great thieves, ' Ah, yes,' he replied, evidently taking what 
I bad said as very complimentary, ' but here I don't do anything of the sort ; 
I have not got as much spirit as a Kurar.' The term is often used by Khatris 
and Brahmins towards their co-religionists tbe Aroras, but hardly even by an 
Arora of tham. Except in the large villages and the towns, there are but few 
Khatris in the district. The prinijipa! clans are Kattials, Kapiirs, Khannas, 
Marotras, Saiguls, Maggus, Mabtas, Dhawaus, and Talwars. All are engaged 
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in business, except the Khannas who own the village of Kot Malduo, and 
prefer Government service to any other employment. There are proportion- 
ately moreKhatris at Chiniot than elsewhere. At Cbiniot too, is a large colony 
of Khojas, many of whom are tradera on a larjje scale, with branches and 
correspondents at Calcutta and Bombay. They are converts from Himialsm, 
as is clearly indicated by the fact that many of their family divisions bear the 
same name as those of the Aror^s and Khatris. The date of their conversioa 
is pot at 400 HIjra, and their tirst settlements were at Thatteh Wars and 
Dawar. both villages in the Chiniot tahsil. They migrated to Chiniot aboat 
120 years ago in Sambat 1816, which is said to have been at the 
tinae held by the Bhangi Sikha. There they appear to have thriven, 
and to have beeu entrusted with poels of importance. When Ranjifc 
Sing took Chiniot Mian Sdltan a Kliojah was over the citadel, and though 
the Bhangi forces had been defeated outside the town and the Bhangi leader 
taken prisoner, he held out stoutly and refused to desert hia charge or open 
the fort except at the order of his master. Ranift Singh, the story goes, waa 
so pleased with his stubborn fidelity, that he made him a grant of Kdlowsl 
and Changrawalla, formerly the property of Rihins, the greater portion 
of which is held by Khojaba to this day. There are no Khojahs in Jhang, 
bat many have settled in Maghiana, and are among the wealthiest and most 
pnbhc spirited of the resideots. 

65. The history of the town of Jhang haa 
been already narrated and a separate notice is un- 
necessary. 
Chiniot is doubtless a town of considerable antiquity, but little is known 
_. . . . about its origin and history. It is said lo have been 

founded by a king's daughter, Chandan, who was 
accustomed to hunt in man's attire. While on one of her expeditions she 
was so charmed with the site, — hill, riverand plain, that she ordered a town Ur 
be built on the spot. From her name the town was first called Chaudniot, 
In old deeds the name is always spelled thus. The town is built under and 
on the lower slope of a low bill that is perfectly bare of all vegetation. la 
the hot weather the heat thrown out from this mass of rock is almost intoler- 
able. The town is divided into three blocks of houses, one lying close under 
the hill, the second towards the tahsil, and the third to the west. The latter, 
though included in the town, is alwaya spoken of as the ' Thatteh,' and is more 
a separate collection of houses round the tomb of Pir Shekh Ismail, than an 
integrate part of the town. Most of the houses are made of burnt brick, and 
the masonry is excellent. This solid well-built aspect of the houses is what 
strikes a visitor more than anything else. On the outskirts of the town a 
number of houses are in a dilapidated state, but there is no doubt that the 
town which sotfered severely from the Durani inroads and from constant 
sieges during the last half of the 18th century that witnessed the strtiggles 
between the Syals, BhangiSirdarsand the SukarchskeiaMisI, headed by MAhaa 
Singh and his son the Mahiirrija, and again in 1848 from the occupation of 
Narayan Singh, is now rapidly recovering. The most prosperous days of 
Chiniot were during the reign of Shah Jehsn, when Nawab Saddlla Klisn- 
Tabfm was the governor. It was be who built the Sliahi Musjid, an exceed- 
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ingly budsome odifioe of henn stoQB obtAUted from tlie hills neu OiiiuoL 
Hie pillkn that sapport the wostom portion of tbo mosqae andfimeath the J 
domw mn uujpUrly ohuto and ole^tiiit in design. Some repairs and nt- I 
lorattoiu have beau reoatitlr niodo that, to any the least, are in wtj. 
doabtfal taste, aad are certainly utterly out of harmony with & 
oharaotar of tho bnilding. Anatber vestige of tlio Tahims' magiit- 
fioence is to be found in the reuiaina of an elepbatit boasa. Nov the 
Tahfma are represented by a Deputy Inspector of Police, a coaple of 
PatwirLs, and ono or two other families reaidont at Chiiiiot. The decay of 
families that years ago were rulers in the land is in this district most remarksble. 
In 18t>d the populationof the town was 11,477 souls. The Mahotnedans Trsr«: 
double tho number of the Hindus. A large colony of Kbojaha residea here. 
Tbe townspeople have an unenviahie character for forgery, litigiousnesa, 
ialse evidence, and anonymous petitioning. Any old deed that comes oi^ 
of Cbiniot sboold be looked upon with the greatest euspicioa. 
The couplet, — 

■■ Shoe Blioron, Kir Lahoron Jhftgr4 Chanioton, 
Je fi& putt de Dte cbogll mire Dip&Ipdr dc Koton," 
fits Chiniot admirably. The artificers of Chiniot, — the masons, carpenters, 
wood-carvers and painters, are excellent workmen. Tbe architect of the 
golden temple at Amrilaar was a Chiniot mason, and the head mason now 
attached to the building is another. He holds a email mafi grant aa k reward 
for bis 
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Shorkot, thongb shorn of ita former importance, hardly deserves to be now 
~ i^^^jjj termed a ' pauper warren,' whatever its condition WM 

when Mr. Monekton wrote his report. The District 
Gazetteer, as it at present stands, (and most sorely does it need other correc- 
tions,) states, — " The present town stands upon a high mound of ruins, 
surrounded with a wall of large sized bricks, and measuring about 2,000 feet 
by 1,000 feet in size." This is altogether wrong. The town is not on the 
high mound at all, but lies beneath it on a small mound that slopes away 
northwards to the level of the surrounding country. There are only a few 
iqualid huts belonging to Kamins, weavers, and the poorest inhabitants, on the 
top of the Bbir, as the big mound is termed. To the east and south of the town 
and mound lies a hollow of couBiderable area, evidently an escavatiou by human 
bands and the spot whence the earth of which the mound is composed was 
drawn. To an observer possessing no special antiquarian knowledge whatever, 
ihe monnd aiipeara to have been the citadel of the old town. Tbe abruptness 
with which tne mound rises from the ground, and the existence of remains of' 
what appear to have been bastion towers at intervals round the mound, support 
this view. The old town must have sloped away from the fort northwards. 
For tbe ancient history of the town Cunningham's ' Ancient Geography,' p. 205, 
should be consulted. The name of the town is attributed to various sources, to 
a fabulous B&js Shor, to the saline character of the ground, to a iierce soldier 
of Islam, Tajdddin Shori, and to the quarrelsome disposition of the inhabit- 
ants. In spite of the couplet quoted above, which fits the Shorkot people as, 
appropriately as it does those of Chiniot, some individual probably gave his 
name to the place, Tajtiddm Shori came to the Punjab in the vaa of tbe- 
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Habomedan invasion as a follower of Pir Ghazi who fell a martyr on the 
field of battle in combat with the infidels who then held Shorkot. The towa 
was taken, and derived its present name from Tajiiddiu's Burnanie. Pir 
Gh&zi'a tomb is still to be seen close by Shorkot in a wood of aged far&sh 
^nd jal trees. The town has biit a small population. It ia surrounded bj 
groves of date-palms whose fruit is of excellent quality. The proprietors 
of the lands are of a most miscellaneous character. 

Magbiana ie now the largest town in the district, and is rapidly eupplant- 
ingJhang. I fail cy the results of the census of next 
■^ *" year, 1881, will show that Maghidna is rapidly 

increasing while its older neighbour is gradually but surely decaying. At 
annexation Maghiina was a village, it is now a town with a considerable 
length of bizir, brick houses, a considerable trade, and every sign of rising 
importance and proiperity. Its importance dates from the transfer of the 
sadr station from low land nearer the river and Jbang to its present position. 

The remaining so-called towns are only large villages of no importance 
and not deserving particular mention. 

66. The various tribes and clans having now been described and their 

histories given, it remains for me to abstract the 

1868.* °""" flt»*i=«M rf information contained in tho Census returns of 1868, 

and add a few remarks in explanation. Grouped. 

aooording to religion, the population of the district in 1868 consisted of, — 





ChriBtiaaa, 
18 


MubammadanB, 


Hindiifl. 


SikiiB. 


Others. 


Total. 


Population 
Faroentftge 


2,70,819 

77'81 


E7,M7 

1616 


2,SB* 
■86 


16,899 

*'86 


B,«,0>I 



Jliang is an essentially Mahomedan district. The 'others ' are put down as Sfinsia. 
The principal tribes into which the population is divided are given below : — 

Mahomedan Tribes. 



BjudB 


... B,663 


Jftta .. 


... 


17,339 


Pathins 


... 87T 


KhnrraU 




1,669 


Beloohes 


... 11,353 


KitUii 




6S1 


BhattlB 


... 7,M9 


Qnjara .. 




031 


JvijuAs 


783 


EhdjflB .. 


... 


a,C7t 


Sjiit 


... 30,881 
... 8,e05 


Hiecellaneona 1 
Total 


.. 1,82,654 
.. 3,70,668 
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n wlitt I know of the district I shonld mt that the Kilfhiss are m 
Mted ; «nd it is not very deur bow Jnt* wero distmDni^Ii&j ma a 
•lUnootti Mahonudans. It ia Mlf-eviJ«nt thai the great mass of tb edi 
' V»tor« and proprieton, who are known in the district as Jata, are ben J 
down aa miaooUanootu Habomedttns, mid I think wrongW. The BijpL 
Bynd and fielocb tribM exolnded, the cnllivating and proprietarv body »l 
■iita altnust enttraly of a raat number of azricaltaral tribes, eac^ knawi m 
« diffarent naoM bat comprehended within the one nnirersal termJcl 
Ethooloj^caUy I am not sum of my gronnd, bat if these tribes are noUfll 
who are they ? Thoy are all coovertad Bindna. Of this there is no donltl 
and all am cngnpul in agricultare or cattle grazing. Some of diem ml 
refOjriii».Hl 08 Jats, and in op(H;anince, castom and traditions they do ntl 
differ from their mirecoKnisKl brethren. For statistical purposes it itoulil 
be sorely a niucli more useful and convenient arranp;ement to claas ilietl 
agricullurista as Juts, though thoy are not true Jats, whatever tliey may bi, I 
but only plonghmen and cattle graziers. ' 

The Ilindua are sabdinded thus : — 



w 





BittduB and Sikhi 






BMhmiiia. 


Ehatnt. 


AiorH. 


MUcelUneona. 


Binsli. 


' 6,1 IJ 


I3.2«6 


39,496 


1.807 


u.m 



The Sansi rotnm mast, I tliink, bo wrong. At present there are not 300 
Biosis in the district. I do not know what persons were included, but then 
are a great many Chdrds in tho Bar who may have been returned as Sansis. 
Bat against tbia there is tbo fact that 12,138 Chnmars are given as residenta of 
the district. Arranged accoi-ding to occupation the figures are, — 





Engaged in agn 


culture or with cattle. 




1 Proprietor*. 


TcnaolB. 


Labourers aod herdBmea. 


Total, 


1 3a,0S5 


1,19,619 


6S76 


l,Si,6i9 



I 




Non-Agricu lluristg. 


1. 


WeaverB ... 


.. 26,460 


11. BarberB 


3. 




.. 38,019 


12. UuaidaoB ... 


3. 


ShopIteeperB 


.. 17,2B6 


13. Cotton oleanerB 


4. 


Bhoemafcera... 




14. Tillage offiaerg 


e. 


Potters 




16. McrchaiitB ... 


6. 




.. B,166 






Sleepers ... 


.. B.73E 


17, WB^hennen ... 


8. 


Carpenter! ... 


.. 6,070 


18. EopemakerB ... 




LetterB-out of a 




13. Blflcksmithi ... 






.. fi,GH6 


20. Qoldflmilhi ... 


11). 


PriBBta ... 


.. 6,603 





1.718 
1,119 
3,866 
3,679 
3,660 
3,127 
2,961 
2,729 
2,694 
2,370 
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i AH these figures are normal^ and are not suggestive of any remarks, 
is well known that there are a large number of weavers in the district 
ET iimployed in the manufacture of a coarse cloth for export to Affghanistan. 
!^ ^{q Jhang you find •very class and tribe represented among the weavers. 
«^G!ven poor Sy&ls do not despise the profits to be obtained by throwing the 
cri^huttle. I think that in other districts it is unusual to find that any but 
M ^weavers bom and bred^ or men of the lowest caste, take to this trade. 



In the 1868 census returns, the number of enclosures and houses are 
^ giYen as 17,980 and 74,986, and the average number of persons per enclosure 
and per house as 19*36 and 4*64. The towns and villages are classified in 
reference to their population as below : — 





- - — J -J ... . 

Villages the number of whose inhabitants is 


— 






Less than 
200. 


From 200 
to 500. 


From 600 
to 1,000. 


From 1,000 
to 2,000. 


From 2,000 
to 5,000. 


From 6,000 
to 10,000. 


From 10,000 
to 50,000. 


Knmber of 
Tillages... 


734 


228 


90 


27 


7 


1 


2 



67. It is only in the Chiniot tahsil and the better cultivated portions of 

the other tahsils that all the inhabitants of a village live 

*^®*' at one hamlet or village. They prefer living at their 

separate wells. Down south there are many villages that have no village 
wnatever. Each proprietor lives at his well. The well of the lambardlr 
and perhaps one other will have a small hamlet growing up round it consisting 
of the huts of the proprietors and his tenants and those of a shopkeeper and a 
few Kamins. There are hardly any strong solidly-built villages, such as are 
seen further east. There are four kinds of houses, — 

(1). Kothi or Kothri, a square mud house, containing sometimes one and 
sometimes two rooms, sometimes with a front room ^^ pir&n, " and sometimes 
without, the roof is also of mud and flat. 

(2). Sdhl, the commonest kind, consists of four mud walls over which a 
roof of thatch is thrown, supported on an arrangement of beama and rafters 
that keeps the centre of the thatch highest, and allows the sides to bend down 
and overlap the side mud walls. The end walls are built up to meet the 
thatch. The thatch is made of sar grass strengthened by k&na bands, and is 
often in one piece. The thatch is called " chappar, *' and the beams which 
support it "pat" and "larra." A new sdhl with the floor sanded and 
sprinkled with fresh water, is cool and comfortable. 

(3). Kurha is a cabin of thatch or screens. There are several modes of 
arranging them. One of the simplest is to take a piece of thatch and prop it 
up by three sticks, one in the centre and one in the middle of each end. The 
sides of the thatch fall down on either side to the ground. The one open end 
is blocked up by a screen, and the other serves as the doorway. 
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M. Tl»e Gitolars tre locateil U-twoen the Nissowi nfis and the Clieril J 
TbeOilotut. '^"^ northern portion of CliinfotadJoiDingtheSIiRliFtI 

district. Thpy hsve no tnistwortby traditioni »!ir 
Ihflir orijiin. Tbeir location in tbia part of the district is of cotnpiin ' 
recent origin. Several of tboir rillajies were jjranta from Sa waa Mai. 
are a cnrioDS miKtnro of j*ood and bad qaalilics, first rate a^ricoltoriBti a 
irreclaimable cattle-lifters. It is in tbeir villajrcs only that sagar-cane mM 
maizo are Inrj;ely erown. Ismail Qilotar of Oaadlanwalianil MtirAd of Bi^W 
Hul are their loaders. 

55. The Kokiria or KelcokllrAs clnini to be a branch of tbe H^| 
Knrnisbis, bnt there is some doubt ss to i 
Shi'kb Nasiruddin came to Bahawalpdr 450fe>nl 

ago, and founded a vilUge there called Shokh Waban. His family beei«Bl 
followers of tho Syad of Uch in tlie same conntry. Tbe family iucreased »d I 
mnltiplied, and Ihe mpinbers bejrnn to cmigrato northwards to Jbang, GdjiifJ 
w&lla and other diatricta. There arc Kokaras in nil three tahsila in this disi 
and alt claim to be descendiMl from tbe sumo ancestor. 

56. The NissovSnas inhabit the northern corner of the Chiniot 
„ „. , , between the Lfilis, tiilotars and the Shabniir 
TheN,»owunft,. . They claim to be a branch of the khol 

In the Sbabpiir Settlement Eeiwrt tboy are dcscrilx-d as " notorions for 
thieving propensities and generally lawless character. " They elill n _ 
these qualities in a softened degree. They are a prosperous Uiriving cinn, rich 1 
in flocks and herds, with scarcely any dobU. KajA of Kandlwal, Bakar ot I 
Babrdna, Mehra of Lole, are the leading men. 

57. West of the Nissowaus conntry along the edge of the Bfir as far 



dge of the I 
Lalis who 1 



the Bhatti villages, como Ihe Lalis who have a fabii- 
'■ louB origin in the plains of Kborassan. Their head 

men are Baja, Mahomda and Gnnlsni, all zaildars. Lalian is their largest 
village. The Lalis are not a \ery fine or spirited race of men, and differ both 
from the Bbatlis and Nissowdnds in this respect. They are mostly in debt, 
though there are one or two notable exceptions. They are not very first class 
farmers, and prefer grazing their catllo round a atrip of barani cultivation in 
tho Kbt&u& B&i- to anything else. 

58. Tbe Harraia are another tribe holding villages in the Chiniot lahsil 
^ „ , only. From Muradwalla to Sdike, both on the left 

The Harrals. i^^^;,^ ^,. ^^^^^ chendb, their villages are thickly studded 

along the bank of the river. They are said to have settled here during the 
rule of tbe Mogbul emperors, but I should be inclined to give their coming 
an earlier date. Tradition makes them a branch of the Ahirs. They are the 
■worst thieves in the district, except perhaps tbe Gilotars, and had cultivators. 
They own great nnmbers of horm'd cattle and sheep and goats, and pasture 
them in the Kearnfi and the Sandal Bar alike. Bujawal and VasAwa, zail- 
dars, Sukha of Muradwalla and Bala of Suike, are the leading men of the tri' 



triL^ 
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^^BlI^I. The wearing of ornnmfinte is nlmoat entirely eonfiiiH to the women. 
''ferMmentB "*■ '"*" '^ contented with his signet ■ ohiji,' nnd i>er- 
hapg one other ring 'chaila,' iinij an arnuict ' bawJi- 
hftti,' bIbo ornamental, tied jnat above the ellow. A« for women's ornaments, 
their name is legion. I asked for a list, and one containing 72 varieties has 
been prepared. I shall only mention those worn by almost every ' zemindarnt. 
They are ' kangan' a plain bracelet ; ' valian, ' earrings ; ' challi,' a plain linger 
ring ; ' hassf,' a. necklet ; ' bawihuti,' an amulet similar to those worn by 
men. Nose rings are very seldom worn. 1 do not think I have seen half a 

72. The food of the nomad popnlation of the Bar is very different from 
P^^ that of the agricultural residents of villages near 
the rivers. It is estimated that a resident of the B4r 
oonswmes onlv Jrd the quantity of food grain eaten by the ordinary rnltiva- 
tor. My own opinion is that the proportion is stil! smaller. One' ia con- 
stantly told thit sometimes the grazier for days goes without any food other 
than milk and substances made from milk. Milk is, it may be almost 
said, the slaplf* food of tlm district. The ordinary grazier as often as not, 
instead of making bread for his evening meal, simply mixes his flour in the 
milk and warms it over a fire. In the morning he has a dranght of butter 
milk, and later on a small ' chapatti, ' and anolher drink of buttermilk. Milk 
is nsually drunk with the evening meal. 

The table below gives the food of an agriculturist for the different 
months, — 


M0KTH8. 


Food. 


Chait 

Bftisikh 

Jeth 

Eatlk, Magar, Fob, MagZi, Pba. 
g"> 


Chapftttiea of barley, pew and wlieat flour. Buttermilk 
with morning and niillt with eveDing meal. Oieett gram |; 
pods and carrota are also eaten. .| 

Wheat chapstties and vegetahles. 

Wheat diapatties, pflil berries, melons, vegetablaa, 
buttermilV, and milk as before. 

Wheaten chapafctieB, melons in HAr, buttermilk and 
milk BH before. 

Wbeat, iowSr, hijrS and maire chapatties. Turnips 
cooked in milk. Buttermilk and milk as before. 


Zemindars have two meals a day, the morning mRal fromlOtoU o'clock, 
the evening one from 6-30 to 8 at night. The evening meal is taken later in 
the cold weather than in the hot. The morning meal remains at much the 
same time all the year round. When the pild berries are* in, only half the 
ordinary quantity of grain is eaten, Wlien turnips are ready j of the usual 
amount of bread. Well-to-do zemindars Uve upon wheateu bread, rice and 
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54. Tlio Gilotan are locatn] )>etireen the Xig^owinfis and (licCfieBiV^ 
ThaaaoUn. '''^ northpm portion of CliiniotadjoiningtheSi 

district. Tlipy hnve no trniitivortb^' tntditiooi li J 
Uieir ori);m. Their location in this part of the district is of compinl' 
recent origin. 8»'Ppral of thsir villages were grants from Sawan MaL ' 
■re a onriooB tnixtum of f;oo<i and bad qaalitiea, first rate a^ricalturirii ■ 
irreclaimable cattle-liftera. It is in tlieir vilUgea only that sagmr-cans Mi 
maize an* Inrgrly grown. Ismail Qilotar of Qundlanwili^and MarAd of B» 
Hal are their leaders, ' ' 

55. Hie KoUria or Nekok^rAs claim to be a branch of the HuWl 

Knraishis, bnt there is some doabt as to tbe fi^l 
Kokirta Shekh Nasirnddin curno to Bahiwaliiiir 450 Ttffll 

hgOi &nd founded a village there called Sliokh Wdban. His family bccml I 
followers of the Syad of Uch in tbe same country. The family increased iiJ 1 
multiplied, and the mcmbora began to emigrate northwards to Jhang, Grijnifrl 
irdlla nD<l other districts, lliere are Kokariis in all three tahsils fa this distnd, I 
and all claim to be descondt^ from the Bimie ancestor. 

56. Tbe Nissowfinas inhabit the northern comer of the Chiniot tnhsl I 
Th N* i isL between the L&lis, Gilotars and the Shahpur hoav I 

'**° " darj-. Tliey claim to be a branch of tbe Kboklifin. I 

In the Shabpdr Settlement Report tiicy are deacribcd na " notorious for Iheit ' 
thieving propensities and gef.erailj lawless character. " They etill relain i 
these qnalities in a aoftened degree. They area prosperous thriving elan, rich 
in flocks and herds, with scarcely any dobts. Uajii of K&ndiwdl, Bakar of 
JBabr&na, Mehra of Lole, are the leading men. 

57. West of the Nissowini conntry along the edge of the Bfir as far ■ 

the fihatti villages, come the Lalis who have a fabM 
* *■ Ions origin in tbp plains of Khorassan. Their held 

men are Haja, Mahomda and Gnnlim, all zaildars. Lfilian is their UrgH 
village. The Lfiiis are not a very fine or spirited race of men, and differ bo^ 
from the Bhattis and Nissowdnas in this respect. Thry are mostly in deL| 
tbongh there are one or two notable exceptions. Tbey are not very first clajj" 
farmers, and prefer grazing tlieir cattle round a atrip of barani cultiTatiou i| 
tlio Ker&na B^r to anything else. 

58. The Harrals are another tribe holding villages in the Chiniot tabu 

only. From Muradw5lla to Sdike, both on the 1m 
The HarralB. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^,^^ Chondb, their villages are thickly stiiddo^ 

along tie bank of the river, lliey are said to have settled here during tliL 
rule of the Mogbnl emperors, but I should be inclined to give their comind 
an earlier date. Tradition makes tbeni a branch of the Ahirs. They are thT 
vorst thieves in the district, except peihaps tbe Gilotara, and bad caltJvatori. 
They own great nombers of honii'd cattle and sbeep and goats, and pastor^ 
them in the Kearni and the Sandal Bar alike. Sujawnl and Vasdwa, zai* 
dare, Sakha of Muradwalla sad Bala of Saike, are tlio leading men of tbe trib 
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Th« sqnan iqeasiiM if, — 
1 square karram 
9 aand^ 
20 merlas 
4 kaiiab 
8 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



aartai. 
1 nMrla« 
1 kanal. 
1 bi^a. 



1 gK<omao. 

The oonntiy karram is soiye six inches Iobh^ th^ the karram used ia 
)ik^ SatU^Qf t fwrfl9j% O&er^se there is no diAbteiioe in &e two measdres'* 
In measuring np crops that have heen sold standings tiie rate is nsoally so 
much per kanal of 22 merias. The extra two merlas &re allowed to compensate 
for baj*^ pi^tqhf|{||y :^ater-eoi|r8es^ and borders. Melons^ green wheats fobaoeOi 
sugar cane, turnips, 4o., aire pear large towns sold in this way. Thefo &I 
onlj one measure of oapacitgr throughout the district t 

4 tulas 
4 paropfs 



••• 



•%• 



••• 



•t« 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



•«• 



%•% 



«•• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



1 puropi, 

I topah. 
1 pn. 
1 D})pra. 
1 karw&r. 



20 piis 
40 pais 

The topah is the standard, and the other measurfs varj proportionately 
to the Tariiition in the topah. The topah is nominally two seers in weight, biit 
generally something under. Wheat is the standard, and there is or course 
the difference between the weight of a topah of wheat and a topah of other 

frain. In this district tiie topah varies from 1^ seers to 2 seers thrQuj|{^^ I}, 
I, and lit* There arfi several ways of using &e topah. When the measure 
Is so held fliat only grain actually in the measure is given, it is said to be 
used ^ gokd.* If 90190 grain is piled up on the thumb find finger between 
w^ioh tiie rim ia hjeldy it if Sfud to be loused * diappa.* Thepi ii on^ one mea- 
81^ of wef ghL 

1$ chitMtoks f ••• .itf 1 saer of ^Q ti;^. 

40 seers ••• ••• Mt li^aund. 

Cottop is sold by weight, and also wool and goats* .^ai^. ^hi is purchased 
from th^ J^r grfiziera by the kacha ser of fth s^r, 

77. The firsjt mpnth in the year is Qhetar and the |ast IHiagan. ^ev 

ModMof mkcpiag time. ^^ <P^«» ji ^''^^^^'^^^^^ with oorr^pondiug ^wlyih 
rr--^, • " ^^ mopths. Th^ spelhng givqs the loc^l pronui\Q<^U9{i. 

Chetar Inidd]j^ of 

Yis4fch „ „ Ap^ 

ynn^ 
July 
Angost 
Septen^ber 



9Ia,rc^ tp mi^4l® pf 



Jetb 

Sir 

;8&wan 

Bhi^lr)on 

Assii 

Ka^h 

Maggar 

PoK 

fhajpua 



w 

99 

I 

99 
9P 

9f 
91 



w 
99 

99 
99 
99 



October 
November 

Deoom^ir 
January 



99 

t 

^» 

99 

> 

91 

99 



99 
99 
9t 
99 
99 



99 

|9 
V 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

II 
9f 

U 



June. 

JuJy. 

August. 

Sep4seniber. 

October. 

NovfMmr^ 
X)eoembAr. 

January. 

Februttry. 

March. 
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Th* 6%j9 srs divided into eight pahra (prononnoed ' fM^wr * > of 3 bmn I 

•acb. The followinfit are Tftcogaiaed tiroes of day : 




As USED BI 








KirsuBH Eqditaldt. 




HiDdu. 




Adhlril 




KchUrit ... _. ... 


PfcMl rft 


3. ..m 


Z»lMUIll ««U 


Ho« 


j The l«t honr of the nigbt tefra 


HuDinreli 


PwbbitweU 


Dtjbnak. 


Deh obftre 


Vwlde.el* 


tinnriie. 


Cbib weli ~ 


None. 


1 Two hoof « or ma hour And • till 
) after iRnriM. 


KotiweU 


Do 


Br«kd time, 9-10 a. m. 


Dopsbc 

PeBhfn 




Midday. 


Do 






Tikddl PmUd 


*. p. m. 




None 


6. p, m. 

Half an honr before Banaet. 


!>lB«r 


Do 


Hutiifain 




Just after euneet. 

j Bed-time, when all the Btan hm 


Khnflio 


f-otftweU 


1 come ODl. 


6ot«weI4 


P»hfrSt 


An hour after bed-time, ft-ll-p. m. 



The statement below j;ives the number of schools, teachers and 
^ Bcholara as thoy stood at the end of the year 1879-80. 

The figures in the smaller type are those of 1878-7S. 









SCHOLAM. 




1 




1 
1 

1 
1 


Teach EBB. 






















M 


DeBcription of 
•chaol*. 




1 

1 


!i 


1 


■s 

a 




1 


3 


a* 

fl 


i 


i 

8 
1 


1 


1 

t 


Inglo Vemacolal 
Middle Echools. 


(1 
12 


6S 


SB 


70 


17 


6 


B3 


88 


** 


118 
124 




1 


J 




TEnmcnlar 
Middle schools. 


fs 


as 

26 


9 


28 


u 

7 





3fi 


31 


26 


W 

27 




1 
2 








Aoelo-Vernaoolsr 
Pliraarj stiioolB, 


11 


B18 
2S-2 


101 


187 


178 


21 


3S6 


328 


164 


B3 

281 




6 






Temacnlar 
Pfiwarj BchoolB. 


Ife 


1,181 


40 


687 


600 


34 


1.1W 
1,22! 


1,021 


39 


44 


■■.• 


K 
26 






Female subools. 


15 


85 


m 


16G 


101 
lOG 


12 


284 


a46 


IS 

SI 







( 






GiaatlToUI.... 


ir. 


l.«M 

1,639 


380 


i.osa 
1,038 


^l 


M 

73 


2,019 


i!;?; 


4t 
43 


'" 


» 

30 


SB 

37 
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^ - The bnmbei* of bojs thai attend school is bnt a stnall peroenta^ of tbo 
total population. The number of agriculturists returned as scholars appears 

"^ to be open to suspicion when compared with the relative numbers of Hindds 
and Mahomedans. As a general rule Hindds are not agriculturists. They 

^ maj be small landowners^ but their trade or calling is not agriculture. 

79. The statement below gives the number of 
th&nas, outposts^ and patrolling stations : — 



Police and crime. 



HTATIOKS OB Thahas. 


Outposts ob * Choukis.' 










Boad Choukis. 


Ist class. 


1 


2nd class. 


1st class. 


2nd class. 


Patrolling posts. 


TJch 




Earfibiw&la ... 


Bnrrina 


Ahmadoiir 


BtLTiM 


Bhaw&na 




Qapni 


Khiva 


Eiim 


Borinwili. 


Jhang 






Qarh Uiihitiii 


Kot Isa Bbah ... 


ITalera. 


Chiniot 






Bagrl 


Shekh&n 


ChAnd. 


' Bhorkot 






Blassan 


Kindiw&l 


Samtindri. 


Kidirpnr 


... 




Bakhiri ... 


Bhihkot 


Dij Kot. 


IMin 


• a. 




i 




Toba Tek Sing. 
Bahi!i Kh&niiw&ni. 
Basti Islam. 
Lodhr£nw4U 
Gh4ndD&. 
Chah Bhareri. 
Uirt Killa. 



The Police force of the district consists of 1 Inspector ; 14 Deputj 
Inspectors ; 66 sergeants ; 19 mounted constables ; 327 foot constables.. 
Attached to the ferries are 1 sergeant and 13 foot constables. The Municipal 
police of the towns of Jhang, Maghi&na, Chiniot, Shorkot and Ahmadpdr, 
consists of 5 sergeants and 60 constables. 

The pet crime of the district is cattle-Iifdng. There were 921 non-bail* 
able oflences reported during 1879, of which 501, or 55 per cent, were cattle 
theft. Another favourite offence is running off with another man's wife* 
Wives are looked upon by ordinary zemindars as chattels, things for which 
a certain sum has been paid, and for which a certain sum may be realised. 
If his wife elopes, the zemindar suffers injury to his property. His morals 
are not much offended, nor his self-respect. If he discovers where she is, he 
does not scruple to take her back, but he insists upon compensation for the 
loss of her services, and the certain amount of deterioration. If his demands 
are satisfied, he returns home as if nothing had happened. Cattle-lifting is 
a pastime to the denizens of the Bfir. They do not see anything wrong in 
it. Any family that owns a herd is constantly losing and gaining animals 
by theft. The police are seldom called in ; the sufferer must be very hopeless 
when he has recourae to this last resort. What takes place when a man 
loses an animal, I am told on credible authority, is this. If by following up 
the tracks the beast is run down among other cattle, or after many days 
search the thief is discovered, there are two modes of procedure. The one 
is an amicable arrangement. The owner of the stolen property discovers 
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IfniMlf. 1*9 thief ftdmita hia etatntfl, ind satisfies him by mattiij 
other cattle worth oonaid^rHhly more than the gtoleo ones. The r 
owner is also treated with the greatest consideratioo aotil thein*™.^— 
arranged. TTie stolen cattle ar» never given back. To do so micht piwl 
inconvenient in the ftitar». The other prooedare is ditferent. Thn iloUl 
property is often discovered in the possession of a. family or tritw of iDfiiieiw 1 
or livinjr in » pari of the country where the owner ia not known, and wlm / 
he does not think it advisable to seize the cattle or claim them. Instennl 
are known whnre a claim having been made, the tables have been tnniill 
upon the claimant with serions resnlts. He is seized, and a report is i miil 
at the nearest Thani that he was canght just outside the homestead ■ ""^ 
off with two cows, and when the Thanadar comes he will find the oo-,. 
captured ones' tracks, and as much evidence as he needs. After findin<rit- 
cattle one plan is to send word off to the Thani that yoar stolen catriel 
been foond. The Tb&iilUar oome?, and an arrangement is eflfeoted thatll 
fita all alike. There are no arrests. The Thanadar is squared. The I 
plainant discovers that he has made a mistake, and that the o^ttle aro 
really his. The accused makes the complainant a hanJsome prasent and i^ 
departs. Another plan, and the one perhaps most geuerally adopted u \a \ 
Inrk about the homestead where the stolen cattle are, and carry off at nishtUI I 
equal nnmber to those that were lost. So long as the B4r people prey npan I 
themselves not much harm is done, but when they raid the cattle and plough 
bullocks of acricnltnrists in settled villages, they cannot be punished too 
severely. I Itnow for a fact that several villages lying near the BAr haw 
been at times quite crippled from the loss of their plough oxen. The yootii 
of the Bar show off their prowess by lifting the finest animals they haar "of. 
Stolen property in Jhang slang is Icnown at ' rit jam,' ' born of the night.' 
Several lines ' rassa' for forwarding stolen cattle run from this distri<n jo 
Mdltjtn, Montgomery, Gujrfinwila and ShAhpur. To forward cattle t« 
'rassa lenA.' Except pure agricnlturists the men of this district ara boni 
trackers. In tracking three or four men join. Each has a cndgel about five 
feet long. A** each foot-print is found two linos are drawn or tbo ground he- 
fore and behind the track, if the tracks are not very clear. Where the tracking 
is easy only one line will be drnwn, and the trackers follow up the tntolis 
walking at full speed. If the tracking is difficult, one man remains at the 
last found track, and the others make oasts in all directiona. Most wonderfpl 
feats in tracking are accomplished in this and similarly situated districta- 
Evidence as to tracking is too often thrown aside as incredible. 

80. Jhang is an importing district, especially as regards food grains. 

. Cloth and Manchester goods come from Mdltan and 

Calcutta, partly by rail and partly on camels. Lima 
13 brought down the Jhelam fromKhushib. Wheat is imported from Wazfrabvl, 
Jallalpnr to the east of Gujrit, Khushab, and Mdltan in boats, and from 
Choniin on camels. Jowar, grain, barley, moth, mung and oil seeds are 
brought on camels from Kamilia, Sirsa and Ferozpdr. Some wheat also 
comes from Ferozpiir at times. Rice is sent on camels from Araritsar and 
Lahore. Oil and oil seeds are imported from Amritsar and Bhakkar in Dora 
Ismail Khan. Moist sugar comes from Miizaffarnaggar, Jnll 
Amritsar by rail and camels. Molasses (Qur) is brougnt from f 



Jullundnr u^^ 
rom Sialkot ^H 



f iiza£Famagar, and lamp sxx^t from Mdlt&n. Fraits are bronght down from 

^Jffaazni and Kandahar by Fowindas. Spices, condiments^ and drags come 

*rom Amritsar. Timber is floated down the Chenab from Wazirab&d and 

^Chuihmfr territory. Cotton and thread are brought on camels from Dipalpiir, 

^MLAltAn, Ferozpur and Sh&hpdr. Hardware comes ap from Karrachi in boats, 

-^Ot by rail. Amritsar also stipplies a little. Camels, donkeys and boats bring 

^^fc drott Ktktnhih and Find Didan Khin, tad ahim from K&labagh. 

^ %h6 export Irade of this district consists munly of a coarse description of 
^ cloiih ^ khaddar.' I am informed that eight lakhs of rupees* worth of this 
^.c)o^ was sold last year in iKTaghiana aIohe«. Mostgoes to Afgh&nist&n, and 
^hoi a little to Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghfizi Khfin, Sakhi Sarwar/ and 
^ ' Malt&n. l?he means of conveyance are camels. Boats are hardly ever used. 
^ B6ap is sent in large quantities to Ndrpur in the Sh&hpiir district, to KaU- 
^ 1^^ t)era Ismail jSChan and the Salt range country, on donkeys and camels. 
yfcKn is exported to Karrachi and Ferozptir. In favourable years immense 
'fuanSdes of ghi are produced in the B&r, and are exported to Amritsar, Feroz- 
jpdr, fianhii, and Der4 Ismail Kh&n on camels, and to Karrich! by boat !Fh6 
M^ of dus district goes to Amritsar, Sialkot, Gujr&nwftla and Wazir&bad. 
Toe principal marts are Ifaffhi&ha and Chiniot. Kot Isa Shih, Wdsii Astand 
and Ahmadpdr are busy villages. Coarse dodi, wool, sajji and soap, hides 
jmd ^hf, are the exports. Fo<3 g:^^^^ sugar in various forms, and miscel- 
taiieduB ariacles -are aU imports. 

SI. A Couttderable number of fairs are held in this district during the 
lyn. year. A list of the more important is given below. 



t 

r 
I 



Pfc4oa wnvBi FAia 

IBHSLD. 



ritM 



%•. 



1. Shah Jlwtna ... 

i. (irkotBadhiha.. 

4. fix Abdta Bsliia&ii 

5. KMdKMM 

7. HaMdBaM 

ft. BocUBaltdbi 
10. Jhadg 
U.6AdiqKiteag 



^SS±i 



PmaaoH in whosx honoub 

IT IS HBLD. 



^M*a 



tr*. 



••• 



■• . 



»•• 



• . . 



... 



.»• 



il. K«irlhk ...IsCdliMtll 



Sh^aiwaoa 
Pfr AbdAl KiAfr 

Vtt Abdti Bghstaa 
FirKilly4 
mjilUsiiadliU 
tnUOiBalel 
ShihSidchM 
Fakir Gta Hahoilied 
fiir and lBin]i 
Shih 84diq Nehang 
Jl&da KaliteA 
MUo UX E4ii}4 .. 



«.. 



«.. 



••• 



... 



Da¥1. 



STthBaiaakh. 



Sid Friday in 

Ohait. 
TUnl Thundmy 

iaOhaitar. 



Wi Zalhaj. 
arth HAr. 
10th HAr. 
TthKitik. 
MtCagh. 
llaggar. 

12th Baisakh. 
Chaitar. 



NuMBHa 09 V^SItOH^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

PROPRIETABY RIGHT. 



I ft 
A.. 



82. Proprietary rigbt, as the terra is anderstood now-a-days, oan lu 
De said to have existed either uuder the Sjalsorra 
ItrB/^r^ 8iui. " ^'> Sikhs. As has been very traly remarked in M 

Settli^ineat Report of a neighbouriaf!; district.—" 1>I 
must always bo remembered that wnder native role no such thing a 
proprietary rijjht was recognised. The missing class was not the heredilwB 
tonant, but the proprietor." It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to define nill 
any accuracy to what extent rights of property in land did exist, bat l!»jB 
were certainly not extinct. The ruling power wiis not an all-powerful Ud^I 
lord, and all the subjects, except those enjoying special privileges, maMjl 
tenants-at-will. That some ri;^hts of transfer and mortg'age were possewi« 
and exercised d oring the reigns of the later Syal Khans, is abundantly prowil 
Many undoubtedly genuine deeds have been produced in land cases dur^'^^ 
this Settlement. Tlio history of the district and tbe tribes that inba 
plainly teaches us that since the time of WalidAd Khan there have be 
great changes in the location of the tribes. They still hold the same v 
that they then hM. The lands of Kot Kb&n are still the property oi 
descendants of Walidsd's successful lieutenant Sharif Khan Aliana. 
Rajbanas are still the proprietors of the villages conquered by their i 
-from the Boloches. Even the Nols, though subjected by the Syala, possess d 
of the lands, lying on either side of Jhanv, that they held before the advent 
their snbduers. At the same time 1 believe that the property of the snl^ 
was strictly confined to the land in his possession. By possession I mean 3 
"land cultivated by the subject with a reasonable amount of immeditttelj I 
adjoining cnlturabte waste. Beyond this the individual had no proprietvf 
rights whatever. Neither under the Syals nor under the Sikhs were thera 
village estates with demarcated boundaries as there are now. These are oar 
creations, exotics transplanted from the plains of the North- Western Provinces, 
I shall have more to say on this point hereafter. I mention it now to dissipate 
any false preconceived ideas touching ancient proprietary right in this district. 
Knowing the main facts of the history of the Syal tribe it is not difficult to 
picture how fluid must have been the state of property when they first settled 
in the country, and how it gradually hardened during the later reigns of the 
KhAns and under the Sikhs. The Syals for some time after their arrival irfj 
shepherds and herdsmen, and the extent of their agriculture, judging fromfl 
state of the district at annexation, did not probably exceed what the non 
tribes of the B&r practise at the present time. They did not even oaltifl 
the eaBily-tilled lands subject to annual floods from the river. Mr. Monol 
speaks about the dense jbow jungle on the banks of the rivers in his li 
The word ' Marii' is still the prefix in the names of several villages on 1 
Cben^b, signifying a dense and dangerous jungle. Until Walidid a time I 
Syal Khans were merely tax-gatherers under the Imperial rule, and ' 
know but little about the con<|jtiou of their subjects. Hitherto the Syals hod 
been multiplying and spreading over the land, and the different clans settlj 
down permanently in the various parts of the country they now 



cult to 

settled 
of the II 
alirfH 

"^ 

"V 
on I^H 
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ind via 
_ a!s hod 
: clans settl^^^ 
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3mm seitleniMiU are the naolei of our present vilUgee. The inhabitenti eol* 
Ivated more or less land near the hamlet and on theur neighbouring wells. 
Ajdjaoent villages or settlements seldom interfered with one another. There 
ware no bonndarjr disputes because there were no boundaries. jDie inter- 
mediate waste was the property of the State. The population in those days 
I^Spiaat have been very scanty, and the non-existence of boundaries did not prove 
^/ioixuivenient, as the waste lands did not belong to the villagers. A certain 
^ 'Woportion of the produce was taken bv the Qovemment of Uie day, and so 
^Img as this was paJd and the lands held by ttie iudividud were not badly 
^^ eoltivatedi the cultivator was left in peace. So long as a good revenue was 
' rielded the Gk>vernment asked no questions, but if the subject was found to 
' pe in possession of land that he did not cultivate, or endeavouring to cultivate 
• Viore land than his means would allow of, the Khan had no compunction in 
"* jpranting the uncultivated land to any applicant who applied for it, or in mak« 
- {ng over the excess of the land cultivated to any other person who had the 
" xequisite capital for its proper cultivation. The object of the ruler was an 
• inorease of revenuei and if occupancy or proprietary rights, as we understand 
• . the terms, stood in the way of its attainment^ it was so much the worse for 
\ tbem. If this was the case under the later Syels who might be expected to 
have had some compassion for their subjects, it was only too probable that 
vnder the Sikhs the disregard of property in land should be intensified, and 
that the rulers, Hindus by caste, should liave employed every device to wring 
ea large a revenue as possible out a subject Mahomedan race. 

£3. The extortionate tyranny of the Sikhs, and also I have beard of the 
-- .^ ...,-, later Syals, gave rise to a new species of right that of 

Hitlirskhfidto. , HdthrakhaV or ' taldkd4rf ' as it is also called. 

^here is no difference between the two rights, and in every case the origin of 
the tenure is the same. The original proprietor is always in cultivating pos- 
session of the land. The broken-hearted ooltivator of the land, who was wo the 
i proprietor, finding the demands and exactions on account of revenue abso- 
utely unbearable, made over the proprietary share of the produce and with it 
the responsibility for the revenue to some influential man whom the Govern- 
ment treated with consideration, who assented to the arrangement, thinking 
that he would probably be able to make something out of the contraet, for 
Qontract it was at the outset and nothing more. Hie cultivating proprietor 
laid to the contractor, ^' 1 cannot pay the revenue any longer. Do you take 
the proprietary share of the produce, allowing me some fee in recognition of 
my rights, and pay the revenue, yours being the profit and loss." The oon- 
traotor who thus engaged to pay the Government revenue in consideration of 
the proprietary share of the produce minus the proprietor's fee, is called 
^ Hithmkhaidar,' ^ Hathrakhnewttlla/ and the person who makes over the 
i^rodnae and withdraws from the responsibility for the Gh>vemment revenuci 
f H&thrakhw&new&Ua.' ^ Hath rakhni, ' to place the hand on, is equivalent 
jko ' to protect," and the casual form means to get the band placed, to obtain 
protection. Originally there were no conditions as to the termination of the 
contract, but it was undoubtedly understood to be terminable at the will of either 
party, and if we find that this power was seldom if evw exercised, the fact will be 
intelligible enough when the characti^r of the S) &1 and Sikh revenue adminis^ 
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tnUm is r«oot1ect«d. Aa a rule the original proprietor wodIJ notbeRDtiniil 
r»euQ bis " rirhta, sjmboU more of tniaerj- than of beneiit, " and tbe Sii^l 
nKbiidir, mrospa paying nothing or only at the most favourable rates toikl 
KhiliM excDpquer, woold be in do hnrry to renounce an easr and Incnnwl 
•onroe of income. But bad the ' Haihrakhiid^r ' lost his influence ni^lbl 
Goremor and been ei^uoezed for rprenue as an ordinary a^ricaltnrist, he lui I 
have thrown up bis contract, and the oriiriDal propnetor woDid not have tliaii^ I 
of raising any objection. Conversely, the right of resumption wonld MsmM 
to the ori^nal proprietor. In Cbiniot and Sfaorkot Ihe amonnt of land trill 
by these middlemen is very small. They are most namerous in Jhang, irfl 
the land they hold in generally on the banks of the Jhelani. The Nath SatAl 
of Jbang, a Hindu foKir, Charan D^s Ssraf, Brahnuns, Gasstiis, and o^i^l 
who, as religious devotees, were held in mni-h consideration by the 8iklu,inl 
the large Uathrakhiidars. At the first Rejrulnr Settlement the general opinioil 
of the bettlemont Officers was. that the ' Hathrakhfiidir' was, to use Mr. Vi* 
Agnevr's words : — " A mnstajir on the behalf of the [iroprietor for the Go™ 
meat revenue taking a share of the produce." He was considered to ha« M 
power to alienate bia status, for the proprietor might not have confidence in A 
third party to whom the ' f I&thrakhaidar ' wished to transfer his privile, 
Mir 'Izzat All's opinion, dated 2iird August 1855, to which Mr. Moocktcngi 
erally agreed, is still extant. He considered the Hnihrakhaidsr to be a simi 
' oiufltdjir,' having no power of transfer, and that the contract was tdrmiuBli 
ftt the will of either party, but unfortunately he never could bring himself M 
interfere with the itatus quoante in the cases affecting the tenure that he hii 
to deal with. He noted tLat cases had occurred where the Hathrakhfiidd 
had been oasted by the original proprietor cither of bis own motiou or throu^q 
the action of a Panch&yet, and alao wbere dispossession hud taken place il 

Accordance with a judicial order. But as far as has been ascertained, not | 

■ingle order of any Court has been discovered terminating a Hatbrakhl 
In all cases the settlement was made with the H^thrakhafdir without a 
condition whatever as to the nature of his tenure. The consequence ia that tl 
right of Hathrakhai, the right to take the proprietor's share of the produo 
miuus a fee, varying in amount, in rBCognitiou of the rights of the origin: 

?roprietor, has crystallized into a permanent transferable and hereditary 
he Hathrakhdidars being men of power, have been steadily encroaching a 
the rights of the original proprietor ever since the last Settlement, and hai 
acquired by prescription certain privileges in regard to trees and bhiisa I 
which I feel convinced they originally had no right whatever. There hav 
been several cases from the villages of Sahjar, Chela, Jhok BhiirSnf an 
fihagat Rdm Jas, which should be consulted by any district official who wisbt 
to ascertain the detailed nature of the right. With the Jhok Bbur&ni cai 
will be found a memo in which I have embodied all the information I coid 
collect, and also abstracts of the principal cases relating to the right. Hithet 
to the Hathrakbaiddr has not claimed any right to the laud, and right he ha 
none. All that he can claim is his share of the produce. He cannot claim i 
share in the land by partition, and he has nothing whatever to do with arrani 
ing for the cultivation. As a rule the ' Minar,' ' Jukk, Kasfil arwabi ' and ' Qtta 
esh ' fees belong to the oiiginal proprietor. There are some doubts as to * Bharl 
and ' Mohassit ' fe6s. The nature of this tenure has been hitherto mcri 
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tmperfectlj Dnderntooct by the Courts before whom cases hare been institnted. 
'&V011 the Chief OouTt, ' quattdoque bonus (iormitat Hom4rut,' failed to distill* 
ffuish iu a suit brought to tercniiiate a ' butbrikhsi ' mhat the real issae was [ 
Utou^h it ia only fair to say that the two lower Courts wore equally wide of 
tlie mark. Between the ' Hathrakhaidir' and the ' Must&Jir ' or ' Mashakhsa- 
dsr ' of the Dera Ismail Khan district there ia an important distinction, which 
Mir 'Izzat AU and Mr Vans Agnew appear to have lost sight of. The 'Mashakhsa- 
dir ' was a farmer of the revenue appointed by Government generally over a 
whole village or il^ka. The Hathrakhaidar is the nominee of the individual, 
the eutrustee of his privilege, to take the proprietary share of the produce and 
pay the revenue. The ' Alashakhaadsr ' takes the ' mahsiil ' the Government 
share of the produoe, and there is no contract between him and the zemindar. 
The share taken by the Hathrakhaidar is the result of an agreement between 
him and the original proprietor. Viewed in the light of our present Revenue 
administration, the couLract appears to be a very one-sided transaction, but 
at the time it was made the consideration was material and valuable, vit, 
protection from the extortionate demands of the Sikh farmer. Now the con- 
tract exiats in virtue of prescription, while the reasons for its existence have 
passed away. If the right course would have been to oust these entrostei-s of 
the right to pay the revenue, the Regular Settlement was the time and oppor- 
tuuity for such a measure. The tenure was then comparatively in its infancy, 
but now more than 20 years have been added to its age. One reason why 
the Hathrakh^idiirs maintained their position was the doubt and distrust with 
which our first Settlement operations were regarded by an ignorant people. 
In fixing their boundaries even their object was not to inotude as much bnt 
as little land aa possible within the village. Instances of this are numerous. 

84. The Taraddadkdri t«nure also dates from the time of the Sy^ls, 
though it was under Sawao MaPs fiscal administra- 
tion that it was most fostered. This tenure is closely 
allied to the adhUpi and chakddri tenures of the southern districts of the 
Mdltau and Derajdt divisions. The conditions and circumstances under 
which the tarraddadk&ri tenure arises and baa arisen are exceedingly diverse, 
and the rights and privileges of the Taraddadkir are of great variation. The 
highest form of the tenure is where the Taraddadk&r is a full proprietor, the 
lowest where he is nothing more than a tenant who, so long as he cnltivatea, 
cannot be ousted, but whose righta are neither transferable nor hereditary. The 
indigenous relations subsisting between proprietors aud tenants in this dis- 
trict have favonred the growth of this tenure, no less than Sawan Mai's efforts 
to estend cultivation. In Jhung it is the proprietor who runs after the tenant, 
and beseeches him to cultivate his welt. The proprietor often found, even 
now finds it worth while to make over a well in working order to a tenant on 
the terms that he should pay half the proprietary share of the produce to the 
proprietor who remained responsible for half the revenue, and himself retain 
the other half and pay hMlf the revenue, it Iwing understood that so long as 
the tenant continued to cultivate or arranged for cultivation he could not be 
ousted from the land so made over. Any person holding land belonging to 
another on these terms, is called a Taraiidadkar. He has t.iken the land or 
the well ou ' tacaddad.' His teuure is ' laraddadi ' or ' turaddadkad '. Where 
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P'*fcVBll tBWDrlrinjroHn' wma nude oT»r, if the making orer look plannl 
>c*ra Mgo, the TaraddMlkilr's rir^bt will )>rot)ati)T be bpreditiirf bot notlni 
'nrable. Hii >on will succeed biin, but be cannot sell or mortgage bit rivkll 
the apreenient is a personal one. Where, howeTer, the proprieiorof Ihekl 
made it over to a TaraddaJkar, whoconstruoled swell in it at hla ovaeifeaM 
the Taraddadkar in tlie absence of anr exprp» agreement is a full b^flfrl 
prietor. 80 long as the well lands are undiridud, the Taraddadkir propraUril 
responsible for tbecnltivation of the land, and either loeea his rijG^btsorbMunl 
liable to be cast in damages at tbe snit of the original proprietor of tbeW^" 
if he fails to caltivate or caltivates in a manner contrary to good hosbwvItT, 
Bnt he baa the power to partition the well estate, and onc« partition isef^ 
he boooines absolute proprietor of half tlio water and tbe land thitlll' 
fallen to his share. The right to claim partition is tbe teat of full propriBUrj 
right If the Taraddailksr cannot claim partition be is not a full proprietat, . 
whatever bis other privileges. All Taraddadkars have tbe power of arrangiaf 
for the caltivation. It does not matter whether the Taraddadk<ir cui^nta 
himself or by a tenant. So long as the land is cultivated tbe origiiii 

Sroprietor cannot interfere. The above remnrks apply chiefly to old ' tM»i 
ad( ' tenures. Of late new tenures of this description have been ubieflr cmtil 
by deed, and it is only where tbe deed is silent that evidence of local coatoa 
is admissible. The original proprietor has however to be very careful bov 
be treats bis taraddadkars. In one case the deed creating tbe tenure decUrel 
that the TaraddadkAr had no power to mortgag*. He wanted to mortgtgft 
but the proprietor refuse^l to allow him to do so. The Taraddadkar t"^'" 
threw np the well, and the proprietor found himself aadilled with a well 
of work bnt bearing an assessment, and with bnt little hope of obtaiBin|r> 
tenant. I do not know of any instances of the taraddadi tenure oa Mailib 
lands. There are none in Shorkol, and probably none in Chiniot. There maj 
lie a few in Jhang. The rights of hereditary tenants ou saiUb lands an 
analogous to these of Taraddadkars, but an occupancy tenant hardly ever psjl 
half the revenue. As as rule he pays at the same produce rates as the tenaI]^ 
at-will. His occupancy rights were acquired by his breaking np the land. 
He probably also took the entire crop for the first one or two years rent frea. 

Of the trae taluqdfirf tennre in this district a few instances only srs 
T»ifi din found. The terms 'hathrakbai 'and ' taldqd&ri havs 

became somewhat confused, as under tbe former tenure 
the original proprietor is called ' taltlqdar, ' and hia proprietary fee taken 
from the ' hatnrakhaidsr ' 'haqq-taldqdari.' Rights similar to those of superior 
proprietary right are also styled ' taldqdail ' in Jhang, e. g. where caU 
tivators during the rule of S&wan Mai became so far independent that thef 
were created proprietors at the firat Settlement subject to a small cash malikdjia 
payment to tbe original lords of the soil, 

85, Tbe fiscal administration of S&wan Mai left indelible marks on (lu< 

Pro " ta ■ ht onder P''opriotary system of the district. The theory thai 

S*w»oMal. the land belonged to the State was carried by him ta 

far farther length)! than it had ever been carrim] before, 

Uuder the Sy£l rule the rights of the dominant tribe bad been more or less 

nspectcd, hot ander the DiwAn they saw men who and whose ancestors had ut 
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tenants tilled their lands from time immemorial, nnd, as inferiors, hftd given 
them tiieir iian;rhters in marriage, elvvatt^d to the rank of full pro))rietorB. The 
Nunsof Pipalwalla, the Sipris of Jalla Bharwans, the iniscellaneoas body of 
proprietors in Bela (}arh and Garh Mahnr&ja, are a fen of the manj instances 
in point. Under Sawan Mai any person who broke up land in anv portion of 
the district, or who set to work a well that had been deserted, bpcnme the proprietor 
of that land or well. In practice the Diwun held that no man had anyright 
to any land that be coald not cultivate, and gr&ala of waste land were given 
to anybody who could bring it under cultivation. Not only did this take 
place, but many persons who had formerly been tenants-at-will foand them- 
nlres invested with the doubtful privilege of paying direct to the State. 
The proprielors dropped out beoaase there was no room for tliem. The 
State took every thing it could from the cultivator, and the idea of a niiddle- 
man intercepting part of the collection was not for a moment entertained. 
Qrauts of waste saitdb land could be obtained by anybody who conld pay 
the requisite natrdna,. The result can easily l>6 imagined. The Syal settle- 
ments and villages still remained Syal, but there was a strong infiltratiun of 
Eroprietors of every class. Nothing was saored to Sawan Mai. Chdrss and 
amins were in his eyes just as good proprietors, probably better, than Syals 
and Beloches. There were then no boundaries. The Sy&ls retained what 
they could caltivate. The waste was occupind by S^wan Mai's colonists. 
Such a system was of course fatal to all proprietary rights over tracts, such 
as the sDperior proprietary rights that still exist in the Indus Kichi and the 
Dam&n of the Dera Ismail Kh&n district. When the representative of 
the Syal Khdns was dependent upon the charity of Siwan Mai for hia 
daily bread, it is not difficult to understood why no superior proprietary right* 
sarvived. Probably such rights too were not very common, though the 
Ahmedpiir and Garh MahSrfija Syals and the Nawab of Jhang have some- 
times claimed that they did exist. The f«w instances of superior proprietary 
right that do exist, t. g. those of the Raios, Thatteh Bala Rdja and Alipiir 
Syuds over Bukbiri, Tird and Buddhi Thatti, are creations of the Regular 
Settlement. The land belonged to the Alas, but the Adnas had been so long 
in possession by taking produce and direct payment of revenue to the Sikhs, 
that they were deemed to be entitled to the proprietorship subject to the pay- 
ment of a proprietary fee, usually a peroe ntage on the jama. 



86. Shortly after annexation, the time between being taken np by two 
Summary Settlements, the Regular Settlement com- 
«mBeSr ^Umenf me^ced, and it became necessary to fii village boun- 
daries and to creat private proprietary rights in 
land where they had never before been recognised, even if, as is very doubt- 
ful, they had ever existed. The following quotation from Mr. Monckton'a 
report describes how this was etfocted, and what the villages were when the 
Begular Settlement began : " The revenue arrangements of the native Gov- 
ernments in the Miiltau province, miver having recognised the village system, 
bot dealing separately with each well or cluster of wells, there were naturally 
a» well defined estates, and the manz»hs in Mr. Cock's and the Summary 
Settkiiaeats were merely parcels of laud paying revenue auder one deuouii- 
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natiMi, but witb no flx»d prindplM for tboir nnron. Gfeneraltj tlierc n 
be one priBcipal viIIax* by whicb (be tume of the Mahal wooid be in 
gviahed, with tabordiiiate hamlets and oattjing wella oAen at a ^reat diiiwl 
mnd mtDAtnd witliJn the boundnries of anotiter «stat«. Id par^oss Cbisl 
and Jhang lh« manxahs wprs tolerablj- r«^aUr, and in making Uie ifmtm 
oalioa of boandarioa the ontlyinj; wolls were treated aa chaka, if tbair qwimI 
deairad to oontinne attached to the parent viUagQ. In parganas E>dir|«l 
•od Vtb tbo holdtn;^ ap|i«ared to hare no tie in common. Many mittlil 
were oompomd entirely of portion! of Unda (ir^lta?) scattered among diImI 
•statei and harinj; no villa^ site or any h«ad whatever. These last wen dl 
abolished in the revised kadbrul, and the estates vrere formod with refennl 
to village sites only ; no outlying cbaks were left except in jighir villipil 
Tbe people readily actiuiesced in the change, and any other coarse wonldliim I 
led to indefinite oomplications in the preparation of tbe record of boUin^ I 
and responsibilities, and in the determi nation of rights in waste tand, espiMaiUt I 
the sailiba, while no collocation of holdings according to similarity of cuiil 
among a people wholly unaccnstomed to act in common, offered so fuctl 
chanee of oementing a nnion, as tbat of common interest involved in a cob- 1 
pact topographical distribation." The effect of this " fortnitoos aggregtliDi 1 
in mahils " of wc^lla sunk by different families and races from a rerenn 1 
point of view, will be liiscuMed in ita proper place. It is only witb its eff«d i 
on property that we are now concerned. Briefly within tbe mahal or village, 
tbn boundaries of which hiid been thus arbitrarily fixed, each man in posseasioB 
of land of which he took the produce and paid the revenue, was recorded u 
proprietor. Tbe waste lands were almost invariably recorded as ' thawSA 
deh hatb raid kftfjoat, ' village common on Kbewat shares. Bnt little atten- 
tion appears to have been paid t«> the determination of rights in tbe waste. 
Id fact there probably were no rights. In some villages the culti^'ation wu 
measured np alone, and alone numbered on the field map. Tbe waste wu 
all recorded ns one field, and its area was obtained by deducting the area of 
the measnred cultivated area from the total area of the village according to 
the Revenue survey. If tbe people had understood our revenne system, 
and if there had been any inquiry into the proprietorship of tbe disused 
wells in the waste, I have no doubt that there would have been a consider- 
able diminution of the area recorded as village common. But the people 
were doubtless apathetic to a degree, and anj' energy evinced was rather 
direoted against the acquisition of waste land, so that nnless it has been reser- 
ved as Qovemment property there was perhaps nothing to be done except 
to record the waste as village common. There are no instances in the 
district of the waste being conferred on the headmen as a reward for taking 
up the assessments. The waste lands included in the village bonndanes 
were thus made a present to the Khewatdsrs, It would prohahty have been 
beat to have retained to Government some such authority in respect to the 
sinking of new wells as was exercised in tbe Thai until the last aeitlenient of 
Dera Ismail Khan, or, if Government was to retire completely, tbe old fami- 
lies of the district, the founders of the village, might have been given a pre- 
ference over the motley crew wbose proprietary rights only dated from the 
time of the DiwSn. Some of the Sydls managed to regain property of which 
they had been despoiled by tbe Sikh Eardars, but it was not mnch. Regrets, 
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however, are now rain, and if miatakes were made, the lapse of 25 yeara bas 
sccustoined and fumiliariaed the people h> them, aad the thing that is, is aooep- 
ted aa the thing that ia right. 

87. There is hardlv anything to note aboat occnpancy tenants beyond 
O te (uit» what I have written above. The area occupied by 

^ this class is very amalt, and except in the villagtie of 

the K&lowfil pargana transferred to this district in 1861, they pay at much 
the same rabjs as teoauta'atrwill. The right is not much valued, and during 
the present Setlletnent many occupancy tenants voluntarily abandoned their 
righta. In the KalowaL ilska the occupancy tenants generally pay the assesa- 
ment plnsamalikina. Of this portion of the diatrict Mr. Ousely writ«B, — "the 
lieavy assessment of the Sikh timea had quite trampled out proprietary rights, 
and artizans and village servants and proprietora all paid the Government 
revenue by an equal rate levied, generally speaking, on the number of ploughs 
inployed by each man. In these parts of the diatrict ouUivatora of long 
standing were recorded aa ownera of the land in their occupancy, and tbey 
paid their revenue at the village revenue ratea. They had of courae no pro- 
prietary title in any of the village landa except what was in their actual poa- 
seasion as cultivatora." 

88. Basides the ordinary form of mortgage, there ia a kind of running 
j-^ mortgage called Lekha Mukhi. The ordinary mort- 
■^*'^**"" gage ia of the usual usufructuary kind. The mort- 

nges pays the revenue and takes the proprietary share of the produce. 
B^emplion can only take place on the lat day of the months of H&r or M^b. 
The mortgagor is responsible for the coat of repaira to a well, the couatruction 
of a new one, if the old one falls in, or becomes useless, and the mortgagee 
has in such cases full powers to construct or repair a well. The cost of such 
repairs &c. is added to the original mortgage money and must be paid before 
redemption can be effected. The liability of the mortgagor for such chargea 
may appear at first somewhat unjuit, but when it is remembered that in ibia 
diatrict generally land can only be cultivated by the aid of artificial irrigation 
and that a useless well means no cultivation, it ia not a matter for surprise 
that the mortgagee should insist upon conditions that assure to him the use of 
the well in good order as well aa that of the land. The mortgagee cannot 
throw up his mortgage if the well falls out of work, and so long as the mort- 
gage remains it is be who will have to pay the assested revenue. It is only 
fair too that a mortgagee, if the deed allows him to construct a new well, 
■hould recover its costs at redemption as the value of an unexhausted improve- 
ment. The mortgagor is also liable for expenses attendant on the breaking 
np of new land by the mortgagee for purposes of cultivation. The mortgagor 
almost invariably receivea some fees in kind in recognition of bis proprietary 
title ; 2 topabs per karw^r and I topah per threshing floor are as common 
fees as any. The mortgagee can cut trees for bon&jide repairs to the well, 
the well buildings, and agricultural implements needed for the cultivation of the 
well lands. As a rule the original proprietor is left in cultivating possession. 
Bometimes the mortgage deed expressly reserves to him the right of cultivation. 
There are iuatauoes of separate sub-mort^ages of the right of arranging for 
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III oU dsedj there n 11MMU7 do aiipalation n to tbt rijjiJ 
In thoM of modam data ths right ii etibar liistiacUj remndJ 
tk« netigagor or Diortg»f[Mi, mad if to the former a stipalatioD u ^M or 
il Uw taartgttgor fwl to Rrrma^ for the callivation of the laad th" >-i,.i 
•e ilutil Koonw to the vnorigagM. In ■ verr f»w ioatances th< 
nxnatn* rMpoivtUa fin- the peyniAat of the rwrenae. In div 
8t>le nhnold rafiUM to r*0Dgni»e sncfa ■ Mipalatioo ia ita own pap - 
dirwtlr o{)|>(M«(i to iIm theorr of our Revonoe aystnm that the land tai 9l 
p«<r*on who take* the iiroprietary share of the produce are primarily iw|>»l 
■ibln for the rpTvnno, When iincler a rnortjjsf^ the mortgagor a£reeito|itl 
tho rovetiue, ami, afl^r patting the mortgagee in posseasioo, flies the cowUiTiI 
from whom ia Uki latnliar.lir to colleot the Oovernment aMeasment? Ftnl 
Iha absconder or th« mortgagee in poasfaaion 7 Surely from the iDortgi>ii-l 
In no war ahonld any attempt to transfer the responsibility for the revin*! 
from tlie land to thj! individual be allowed. In re>oent mort^^ee it ii ofw I 
conditioned that nMlemi>tion shall not take plaoe until after a fixed period, li I 
some niortgaj:^ the murgastir is left in possession aitd pays the reTeDae,<ib 1 
moiigmgoe only obarginf the laud with ao aimaal payment in kind of a fiai 1 
amount. 

89. Lekha Hakhf is a mnmag mortgage. The proprietary ahuimt I 
-.. y .jj, the pruduoe is made over to tbe creditor wbo pifi 1 

the revenue and keeps an account of receipts and i» ' 
barsenients. Lokha Mukhi conveyances arise in two ways. One Ja when 
tbe proprietor has obt^uniMl a loan from tbe Lekba Mukhjd&r and makes otic 
a well or a share in a w«ll to his management. Tbe other ia where an estatt ' 
il made over lo the L«*kha MukhM&r, not so mocb as creditor as agent. Tb* 
aooomita are kept in the same manner in either case. Tbe Lekha Mukhidu 
collects the crops and credits the proprietor with their value. Ha debits him 
with the Government revenue, the costs of repairs, maintenance &c., in fact 
with all working expenses and charges usually defrayed by tbe proprietor. 
His fee consists of the niuhassili two tojiaba per k.irwar, and he also (Uiargei 
interest if the proprietor gets into his debt. Tlie interest is never less th^n 
12 per cent per annum, and is often much higher. Lekha Mukb{ in ths 
hands of an astute Hindu is usually fatal to tbe zemindar. Tbe Lekfaa 
Uukhiilfir embezzles and peculates aa far as he dares. ^T| 

The amount of advances on mortgage and Lekha Mukhi will be ^^^| 
cussed in Chapter VI. ^^ 

90. In oonclusioQ I may note that in many villages of this district the 
proprietors of date palms are not the proprietors of 
the soil in which they stand. The origin of this 
tennre I have not been able to ascertain. In the 

Derajit the date palms were oflen the property of the State aa a separata 
Bource of sayer revenue. In this district, aa far as I can learn, the date ^Ims 
were separat<fly leased, but were never considered the property of tJie State. 
Perhaps tbe present proprietors, where they are not the lords of the soil, were 
originally the jiersons who contracted for the revenue fiom year to year, and 
■wan iaveated with the rights of property at tbe Be^alu SeUlement If a 
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t deeds are to be trusted, private proprietorship in these palms is of comsider- 
m able age. Whatever its origin the fact remains that the proprietors of the 
* |>alms are often not the propnetora of the land, and where the proprietorship 
« in young tree.-* is io isane, the determination of the rights of the two proprietors 
■! ja oo easj matter. An attempt to lay down general principles has been 
i: made in the case Mahomed Balah Aiishhaz Sfc. v. Badhu Gnrmkai ^-c, 
ir Marotrai kc, inhabitants of Shorkot. A peruaal of the iile might be useful 
1 the decision of casn of a similar nature. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

91. With the exception of a little ' barini ' rainland cnltivation in the 
Hot far the Bericiiltnro "©'"'hern half of the Cbiniot tabsil, agriculture is in 
\ tA the diBtriot is depaiidein, the Jhang district confined to lands pil.her naturally 
I on rein. The effect of moistened by inundation or percolation fioni the 
iMvj and light r»in>. Chenab, Jheiam and Rdvi rivers, or artificiaJly irri- 

^ted from wells by means of the persian wheel. No other system of lifting 
I well water is known is this district. It must not, however, be supposed 
because there is, so to speak, no cultivation that depends solely upon rain, that it 
is a matter of indifference whether the country gets rain or not. Saiiab 
lands of good quality if well wetted during July and August require wonder- 
fully little rain, but without rain the crops are never good. To crops on light 
and sandy saiiab lands no rain means destruction. The crop looks very well 
up to the latter half of February, and then the dryness of the Jbang climate 
soon makes itself felt. If the crop does not dry up the ears will be small and 
stunted, and contain only a few abrivelled grains. In the case of the wheat 
crops of 187y, we had a remarkable instance of how little rain is required 
to ensure a good yield, if it only conies at the proper time. The summer rains 
of 1878, from 15tb July to ISth" August, were unusually plentiful, but then they 
stopped. Tliere were heavy floods in the Ohenab valley. A large area of wheat 
was sown rather late on saiiab lands, but in good time on the wells. From the 
end of August to the first half of March not a drop of rain fell. lu 
March the weather became cloudy, and for a week or so there were slight 
showers and drizzles. Finally iVoin ^ to f of an inch of rain fell in ona 
gentle continuous shower. This was all the rain the wheat got, and it was 
one of the best crops ill point of grain, that the district has ever known. A 
custom prevails all through the district, called ' ijara,' of selling the standing 
crop for so much grain to a contractor. The price ia so much a fcanal. In 
1879 the zemindars in many villages repudiated these engagements and 
refused to allow the contractors to cut thoir wheat. In one village tliere 
was something very much like a riot, and the zemindars got bold of and hurut 
most of the small pieces of papers, called ' chittian,' on which the terms of 
the contract had been put down. In another village, where the proprietor was 
more houest, the " ijaredars " — coutractora — were said to have cleased 50 per 
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cent and mora on Ibeir nndortalctiin^s. I hare no donbt fn m^ im a 
tbkt the s&turation of the ;;vonn(] ia JdIv and An^ast bad a good dulul 
with the h^avT vielil, though the zamiDdars did say that before tie MbL 
rain thoy haroly cxi.ecU'd to hava tinj crop at all. The last wheat eiop (|l 
1880) was liolow the avern<;e. There was average raio at the end of Jw 
ami one otiwr full at the eud of Au^just 1879, Tliere was do more ml 
uotil the middle of Febniftry, when there wai one fall of aboat } indi,Bil 
this wu the last. Tlie wlieat crop woold, I think, have been above Ha r 
age even with this scant allowance of rain, bnt March was the hottest Mar 
have ever espfricnced. Tents wore almost nnoodnrable after tie 1 
and n^gaUr hot dry winds from the south and south-west set in. 
irrigation conUI not preserve the crops, and plants dried op with walar itd 
ing in tlie woll beds ' kjare,' Whui wheat was harvested gave a verj a 
sample. Tlie lierries wore shrivelled, hard, very light in weight and veryft 
in number. I was told, and from my own experience I do not think J 
falling-off was pxagperatod, that acre for aero the yield of the wheitfl 
188U was J and | what it was in 1879. Hot winds and a parchiug e 
pbere are of course very rare in March, and had the weather been avers; 
think the hnrvust would have been a good one. If I am i-i^^ht then evenl 
year's harvpst, so fur from militating agattist the theory that it is no^ 
much heavy rain as rain in season that is needed, rather serves to strengfl 
it. ITie jowar and ma»h mdng crops of 187J) on sailah lands were extremitf'n 
good, until the severe frosts iibout ihe 25th November (as unusual EU t(* I 
winds in March) did so much damage. I have heard it said that the 
outturn of all crops on well and suilab lands is best in years of moderili i 
rainfall, and I think it is generally true. This ia not the same as saying 
that the district does best in years ofnioiierate rainfall. For the public wel- 
fare Jhang could not have too much rain. Heavy rain means heavy wrasi 
crop."!, and it is far more important in a district where almost every one, Ligb 
and low, owns cattle, that there should be good grazing, than that the crop 
outturn should be heavy. In 1878 the heavy rain in July and Aognsf 
was too much for the cotton. The bushes ran to wood, produced only a few 
pods, and the crop was, if any thing, below the average. In the Dera Ismail 
Khan Thai the case in mnch the same. From a graaing point of view 
the Thai cannot have too mnch rain, but the Thai well owners will tell yon 
that too mnch rain is very injurious to their wells and diminishes the crop 
yield materially. To sum up, for a good crop and a heavy oalturn nn 
average rainfall judiciously arranged is best, bot for the general wcB 
being, the more rain the bettei-, the months during which the kharff and ]E 
crops ripen and are harvested being excepted. 

92. The cnltivated area of the distriet) 
arranged below with (he number of wells that weri 
work at measurements : — 



WelU. 

11,018 ... , 
Percentage 



Chdhi. 
2,27,299 ... 



Siiildba. 
98,748 
30- 



Bardnt, 
3,480 
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r. In Cbubl I have incliideii all areas artificially irrigated, wliother by c&na), 
r jhallir or well. Kaliri, or iniiiiilatioii canal cultivation, differs but little from 
I sailab, butthe niean3 of irrigation are not natural, and tberoforo Ibave here 
I olused ft with Gfaiibi. The different methods of agriculture from wells and 
\ Jhallara, on saiUba and nahri, and ou baranl lands, wiU now be discussed. 

93. In Jbang wells are ' pakka ' where the cylinder is made of burnt 
yffll^ . brieka cemented by mad, and ' kacba ' where the 

well is merely a hole inthe ground, or where the hole 
is lined with a cylinder of wattles or stakes. A 'kacha' well without 
any lining or with a wattle lining is farmed ' karora.' These are most com- 
i inon. A kacha well lined with stakes arranged in a circle and banded together, 
"is not met with often, and is called ' kuttidl ' or ' gandial.' A jhallir is the 
name given to a persian wheel when set to work on the edge of a nullah, 
stream or pond. The best jhallirs are those where the pit from whish the 
■water ii drawn is a short distance, a few yards, away from the edge of the 
Btream or pond. The pit is rectangular, with an inward slope, and the lowest 
portion is sometimes lined with bricks. This reservoir in which the water 
pots revolve, is connected with the straam or pond by a narrow channel open 
at the ton. In Maghisiia I have seen some of these channels lined with 
brick. Usually the jhalldr pita and connecting channels are constrneted ia 
the roughest manner. lu the ease of other jhallars the well pots dip into the 
stream or pond itself. Here there is no pit, but the sides of the banlt have to 
be faced oft' and strengthened, over which the well pots and vertical wheel 
hang. Pakka wells are divided into double wheeled and single wheeled. 
There is no difference in the building, except that one is larger than the other. 
Mortar is hardly ever used to comsnt the brick work of a pakka well. It is 
supposed to altogether spoil the water for drinking purposes, and to injure it 
for irrigation. 

94. The sinking of a pakka well ia a business not nn associated with 
mu .inking. M«onrj awe to the Zemindar._ Fii'st of ail the services of a 

woUfc man wise m the nndmg ot water rauit bo obtamed, 

and the site of the well determined at his direction. 
Next a small hole is dug in the ground, a libation of oil is poured into it, and 
'g6r ' is distributed. Then the well hole is excavated to the water level. 
iSe well curb ' chakk,' made of kikar wood, is then let down by four ropes to 
the floor of the hole, and ' giUr ' is again distributed, 

The well cylinder is built np on the curb to a height anfficient to take 
it down to the required depth. Around the top is constructed a platform with 
containing walls of kana and sar bands wound round and round and kept 
in place by pegs. All the sand that is dredged out of the well is packed on 
to this platform, and its weight serves to sink the well. It is not thrown 
aside until the well has been sunk as far as it is to go. The upper three or 
four feet of the brick cylinder are also strengthened by being wound round 
with kina bands. This may be dispensed with if water is near, and the 
well only a email one. A well is sunk down to the stratum that is called 
the'sach.' In this district the true ' a.ich' is a stratum of coarse sand o!" 
s reddiob colour. If this stratum is not iooud every thing that ia ba<i 
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bapiKins to thf wi>1L The water is dirty and the supply deficient. HoWS 
nndor til"" • chak.' At first the well only sinks, bat finally the brickw 
cracks or falls in. Tlie ' sach' of vrolU oit the Chenab is good, thoogbl 
are «ic«ptions. On the Jhelam it is inferior. The deflnitton of t 
not easy, bnt it apparently monns a good water-bearing stratum o(jl 
•and tbroajth which water springs or j>eri;olatos rewniarly and rapidijS^ 
the well. When tlio diver nssorts that the ' sach' baa been reach«,B 
water sapiily is at onoo tesUid by borrowing 7 or 8 paira of bnllodu B 
working the well for two days as hard as it can go. If the water Msfl 
the well is thereby only a few inches lowered, the water supply ia good. Oil 
'sach' having been reached the well is worked for abont a week tofiirtlEl 
test the water-liearing canacity of the stratum, and if everything is satitficl 
tory the platform is talcen off and the sand thrown down ronnd the wAI 
Where tho ' sach' is good the well scarcely ever requires cleaning. AH Ihil 
has to be dono is to pick ont the well pots and fragments that tnmble ii I 
from time to time ; whereas with a bad or no ' sach' the well requires cto- 1 
atant attention. Sand and mad accnmulate inside, and have txi be remoTtd, I 
and the well ham to be stopped because there is no water. When the bndt I 
work cracks or falls in, the well is rendered serviceable by sinking Jnaidei I 
amall wood cylinder called ' ehak,' ' koth!,' ' haohcha,' ' chobachcba.' Scum- | 
times the crack is patched up, hut this is not uaaal. 

A kacha well is only sunk down low enough to ensure a good snppWit 
water. Tbuy are not renewed or repaired, batban I 
KKha welli. ^ jj^ cleaned out. Tho water in a kaoha wsU ii | 

never clear. A well with a wattle cylinder lasts about 6 years, one wi&i 
stake cylinder about 15 years. 

95. The question — " What does it cost to sink a well ?" must be an- 
swered just as the question — " What is the areia 
Coii Ola well. ^^n ^^ irrigate?"by— "It depends." I hm 

heard of wells close by the river whoro water is within a few feet of the 
surface having to be sunk 20 and 30 feet before the desired 'sach' ww 
found. Here you have wells where the depth of water in the well is twice 
as great or more than the distance from the water level to the surface of tha 
ground. Three years ago I sunk a well in my garden in the zemindar's 
fashion, ponring out oil, distributing 'gur' in the orthodox mode, and it cost ma 
Rs. 250. The well is 20 feet to water and 7^ feet under water. The ' sach' i« 
excellent, and there were no bitches in the work. In the Moutgonuery Settle- 
ment Report the cost of a well 40 feat deep is put at Rs. 300. I aaderstand 
this depth to be the depth of the briok work. The approximate cost of wella 
of different depths in all the Punjab districts is given in the Famine Report, 
but the enormous differences between the answers from the various district* 
makes one doubt more than ever what a well does really cost. To a zemin- 
dar the cost of constructing a well is not much. The well hole is dug out, 
the bricks made, burnt and carried by the Kamins, Fuel ia supplied by the 
village waste and his cotton fields. The bricklayers' and divers' work is the 
onlv heavy charge. All the laiiour of spreading the sand, pulling up the 
dredge &c., is performed by the Kamins, and they get nothing but a meal a day. 
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^^ftJl this came out with particular clearness in a case that was tried by m(*9 

*iii which the main issue was whether the expense of constructing a well had 

-'.*been borne bj a taraddadkftr or the owner of the soil jointly or not. I do 

-«^not think I am far wrong in putting the cost of a well to a zemindar at half 

-Tewhat it would cost a non-proprietor. I estimate that a well 20 feet deep 

^1 will cost Rs. 200 ; one 30 feet deep Rs. 300, and one 40 feet deep Bs. 450. 

i 96. The people have most various ^modes of dividing the water of a 

^ -. f d* t 'h k. ^®^'* So many " pahrs " of three nours each are 

'' 4ng th?weirwater? ^ allotted to each snare, and after a fixed period the 

i» ' times of the ^^pahrs" are changed. If the well is 

1 held on three-thirds and 4 consecutive " pahrs" are allotted to each third, then 

n' the yoking times change of themselves, e. ff. A. B. and C. hold a well and 

D each works the well for 4 " pahrs." A's turn at the well, if from midnight to 

: midday on Monday, will be from midday to midnight on Thursday. Simi- 

r larly if a two " pairs'* turn is allowed to each proprietor of ^, the time of each 

turn changes in regular order. If, however, the turn is of two " pahrs" for each 

quarter in the well, theu the change has to be made artificially. The change 

when made gives the two night turns to the proprietors who before had the 

day turns, and they again arrange between themselves to take in alternate 

weeks the first or second turn. Turns are called " varis." They are always 

calculated on "pahrs" of 3 hours each. A "vari"is never less than two 

" pahrs" or 6 hours, and never more than 8 " pahrs" or 24 hours. A pair of 

bullocks works 6 hours at a stretch. There is, as far as I can learn, no 

difference between the system of "varls" in the Hethar and Utir, on shallow 

and deep wells. " Vdris " always correspond to the proprietary shares in the 

well or to the proprietary shares represented by the amount of land held by 

the tenants. A one-third sharer in a well will not get an extra long " v&ri " 

because he possesses an extra pair of bullocks. 

97. The areas irrigated by wells in different parts of the district differ 

considerably, as might be expected. In this para- 
What area does a well graph I propose to discuss the question, — " What 
"^* * is the average area annually irrigated by a well in 

the district ?" not " what area can wells of different depths irrigate ?" The 
area usually irrigated by a full yoked well assisted by sail&b is much the 
same all over the district. 1 put it at 30 acres. The area irrigated by a 
well and jhallar varies too mucn to allow of any good estimate being made. 
The time tiiai the jhall&r can be worked is uncertain. 

In forming an idea of what area is on the average irrigated by unas- 
sisted wells, the first thing to be done is to banish any preconceived opinions 
that this area varies inversely to the depth to water in the well. As a matter 
of fact the areas irrigated by the deep wells of the Chiniot tahsil 
in the uplands between the Ker&na Bar and the river have the 
largest areas under annual cultivation of any in the district. In the 
Shorkot Utar lands lying under the Bar the depth to water is •} of 
what it is in Chiniot, yet the areas irrigated are hardly half those of the Chiniot 
wells. Much more depends upon the quality of the soil^ the number and 
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"ortlm bollooks, Uw ninfntl, the iiulastry of the caltivator, mill 
luUnra of the crept {ftowd, Uinn on tha JUtaneo thut the water has to belMl 
To tbeoriw sbout uib ftraas irrigable by wells of varviag depths bannr 
diffiirvnt mutter from the discossion of areas actaally irrigated b; «rellii| 
diffennt portioru of the district. I fire beloir an estiinale in acres of then 
irrigated Df unaasisted wells in the varions parts of the district : — 



OmnoT CrLMM. 


3b ADO DpLAinM. 


SHDRIOt 

Cplai* 


bttol 

Chmih. 


WMtot 


BetwecD 
CheiiAb and 
Jetcb Bir. 


AIoQg Jbelun. 


Between 
Cheoib and 
S»ndml B^. 


•0 


» 


34 


90 


17 


15 



Kacha walls ar« onl; fontid ia the Uetb&r near the rivers. Their irrigathf I 
power is about \ leas tbaa that of wells ia Btmiiar sitaationa. They are Uftbltl 
to dry up. 

The arsa watered by a jhalUr in a given time mtiBt: bo half as modi; 
again as that by a well. The water pots (they might be called gharris) 
quite twice the aiie of those used on welii, and the wheel on wliich they 
Btmng revolves quite as fast as the wheel on any ordinary well. Besides 
greater quantity of water delivered, the zemindars say that the chang< 
water itself ia a bcnelit to the soil. The only diaadvantaire appears to I 
larger wastage than that which takes place in the case of wells. Where i 
Well is assisted by a ihattar the lands attached will be almost always farmed 
well. A slovenly cultivator does not trouble himself to set np a Jhallsr. 

92. The following is a Hat of the diiFeront pieces of the machinery of* 
Macbiuery ot the peisian peraian wheel with vernacnlar name and cost 
wheal. a zemindar : — 



DSBCaiPTIOM. 



Einjui 



The kach4 or brick pillori upon whicb tha E&n- 

The beam, generally an unhewn tmok of a tree, 
by ivliich the homoiital wheel is aupported aod 
kept iii ^!ac6, 

A hooked peg driven into the Kinjan, The top 
ot the horii<iai>l wheel is caught and revolves 
with in the hook. 

Tlie axle of the horiEontal wheel. 

The block of wood on the centre of which a eiue^I 
hollow ia made in which the axle of the horizon- 
tal wheel stands and revolTes. On the edge of 
the Bharwatini the one end of tbu axle of the 
vertical wheel rceta and rerolvca. 



Bs. 2 



Kikar, ftc 
Eikar. 
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■ NAME. 


DBacwmoa. 


COST. 


Or WBJ.T 

Wood uadb< 






Rs. 




r Ch«kal, chakll... 


The lioruontnl and vertical whselB, she deter- 


) 33 


Shisham. 




mined br number of cogs. These tat; from 


aa 


Ber. 




30 lo 32. The moat uaeial wheels for k well of 


( as 


Kikar. 


1 


medium depth ■ra 28 cog);ed- In deep wells 


r 20 


Kikar and 




the maobinery used is heavier and stronger, and 


i 


Ukinh 




33 cogB are the niimbtr generally nsed. 


) " 


Kikar and 
Pflil. 


OidM 


The lerer arm to whkh the ballocki are yoked, 


) Rs. 1-1-0 






fixed on to the horizontal wheel and its axle. 


[ to 


Bet, DWnb. 




The driver aita on tbe lower eod. 


1 Bl.l-13-( 




Lat 


The ttile ot the chokU or vertical wheel on 


1 






which the wheel ' hair' that carries the water 


t Ra.3to3 


Kikar. 




pots is aJso carried. 


\ 




MinjiU 
1 


A bosrd fliod on the outiide of the ring in which 
the bullocks go round towards the well to 
proTeut the soil falling into the well. 






Jbnl 


Thestont beam thrown acrow the well-month 
parallel to tbe bair and at right angles lo the 


lEs. 3 
[ to 


Sikar. 




lat, on which the baghyir rests. 


lEs. S 


Ber. 


Baghrir 


on the Jbal and the other on the ontrnde of the 








well fiu'thest away from the bollocks. The one 


, 8 armai 


Kikar. 




end supports the Lat. In the eaatem Punjab 




I bcliere this piece of machinery is not vsed. 


Ks. "l 


Ukinb, 




Tbe well is supposed to work much more ■asily 




and smoothly with it. 






B»i/ 


The wheel on which the wellpots are strung and 
revolTB. It is made np of 2S spokes ' tlr,' 28 








tires ' vang, ■ and U croBi pieces ■ phali 'connect- 
ing tbe outer and inner tires on which the well 


>Eb. 1 


Karil. 




ropes and pots rest. The whwle hair is made of 
Karil wood. 


s 




Pfacbi 


The trough into which the water first fallii placed 
underneath the overhanging bair at rigbt angles 
to the lat. 


Ra 1 


Ber. Ukfah. 


NUir 


Tbe trough into which the water from the 
PirchA falls. It is pliu-ed more or less at 


1 ^^^^^ 






right angles to the Pircbi. The Niwlr eon- 




Ber. 




dncts the water into tha reservoir KhWda 


I per foot. 


UkSnh. 




outside the welL 


) 


Palm ko. 


BotlM 


A pole filed against the well ropes to prevent 
them from slipping off the bair. 


2ann« 


Any wood. 


99. On 


le npland nnaasistad wells of this district there is no system 


Botalion of cr 


pi. Sys- of agriculturo that can properly be called rotation 


tem of agrioultur 


on well of crops. The two main poiutfl to be kept in mind 


lauds. 


are — 1st, tbut on a well the area under spring crops 


is usually fro 


n 70 to 75 per cent of the area anunally cultivated, and that 


three-fourths o 


f the spring crops aro wheat and barley ; 2nd, that owing to 
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I latense beat and dryneM of tbe climate dnri&g the hot montba and 
ramfsU, tliu land jmt ntider aDtumn crops is choseu near to the well in 
that the loss by eviifioration may be the least possible. The 
between the irrigating power of a well in the hot and cold weather is 
mona. The pro[>ortion between tbe area ander kbarif and rabi avf^ 
indicates tliis, and I can testify to it from my personal experience in tkcM 
of my own well. Crops that require to be liberally manored arealwijij 
oaltivated dose round the well. The area nnder crop varies greatly fm 
year to year. All other tbtngi being equal fi. e. tbe number of tesKaUini 
well bmlocks), the disturbing element is the rainfall. For the tntaai 
barrest it is the jowfir crop area that contracts or expands. Tbe coUn 
sowings are made long before the summer rains, and are not affected thereby, 
Even if good rain fell jnst before the time for sowing cotton, I donbt whetha 
a larger area would be sown. The culliTatDr knows what hard workil often 
is in May, June and tbe 6rst half of July to keep the cotton alive, and will 
rarely bo tempted to sow a larger than the average area. With jow&rlU 
case is different. If there is good rain in July jowar will be sown witbont 
irrigating the land, with the knowledge that it will gerniinate, and the hops 
that rains to come will, with the aid of a conple or so of waterings about 
Septamber, bring the crop to mataritv. Such jow&r is additional to the area 
Tunally cropped, and has to take its chance. If the later rains fail then iMi 
jowar will be abandoned. Tbe well can only irrigate the ordinary cotton, jowst 
and china area. Before the wheat sowings the turnips have to be sowi 
If there is rain in September and October the area under wheat will be aboi 
the average. The hypothetical well has of course a total attached area largt 
than the area annually under crop by at least §, so that there is no pracdd 
limit to the cultivation besides the known irrigating power of the well an 
the Bcantineas and uncertainty of the rainfall. If, therefore, the rainfall i 
September and October is exceptional, there is nothing to prevent the cullS 
vator from putting under wheat twice as much land as usual. As a mattsi 
of fact I estimate that in the most favourable years the area sown witl 
wheat will never exceed the average area by more than one-third. Seed il 
expensive, and to see wheat drying up for want of irrigation is heart-breaking. 
As the wheat and jowar areas increase in a year of favourable rainfati, ■ 
do they contract if the rainfall is scant. The cotton, china, turnips, am 
tobacco areas will vary but little in favourable and unfavourable yeai 
I give below an estimate of tlie areas annually occupied by varioae crops < 
a well iu Chiuiot and another in Jhang : — 





Ehaeif. 


Rabi. 


Grand a 

totaL.J 




Cotton. 


JowiT. 


ChiDR. 


Total. 


Wheat 

ftnd 
B.rley. 


rurnipa, 


Tobacco. 


Metra. 


Total. 


Chiniot. 
Jhang. 


3 
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1! 


2 
i 


9 


18 
91 
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1 


31 
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J. The area immediately round the well will be under crop every year, - 

i^ a small portion will be double cropped. The area uader china, turnips, 

^jSL tobacco will be or ought to be always manured, and a large portion of 

^0 cotton area also. The manured area shown in the district statistics is 

cieh understated. The unmanured portion of the well estate is renovated 

fallows. Tlie more culturable land there is round the well the longer the 

ow and the less frequent the crop. It is quite impossible to state that 

ftirming is by courses. I have made repeated personal inquiries, I have ♦ 

*^t!ifciiiiQed and compared the crops for a series of years on the same well, but 

* o system of rotation could be found. Generally speaking, it is perhaps not 

.omafe to say that in the year the land nearest the well is manured and 

rloable cropped, the land beyond sometimes manured and cropped once, and 

%e lands outside bear wheat two years running and get a fallow every third 

^"yitor, and sometimes lie fallow two years. Ordinary instances of double 

^^Sroppiug are as follows : — Jowdr followed by wheat or barley, tobacco by 

jjo!n6r or turnips, wheat, cut green, by jowdr or china, cotton by metra, 

-^foniips by cotton, rice by wheat, 

100. The Jhang district is peculiarly rich in cattle, and the home pro- 

duction of manure on each well is considerable. The 
*^"** right to take village refuse is a fruitful cause of 

1^ litigation. To many wells, flocks of sheep and goats are attached. These 
; are rarely penned and fed on the land intended for cultivation, though instances 
' are not absolutely wanting. They graze on the waste during the day and are 
* driven into a sheepfold at night. Here their droppings accumulate. The 
'' manure is dug up twice a vear and applied to the land. Old manure is the 
^ best, and ought to be powdery. New manure is said to be too strong and to 
' barn. In the neighbourhood of the towns their refuse and filth find a ready 
market. Sheep droppings are also brought in from the Bar on camels. The 
only expense is the cost of carriage. In my opinion, in the case of wells cul- 
tivated with any care, one-fifth of the area under crop in the year will have 
been manured. I am aware that the statistics do not bear me out, but I 
believe ray estimate based on the knowledge of what crops are grown on 
wells and to what extent manured, is accurate. Land intended for tobacco, 
▼egetaUes, and sugar-cane is most heavily manured, see paras. 120, 121. 
China and turnips get a fair and cotton and wheat a small allowance. Tlie 
average weight of manure given to the acre per annum is an unknown quan- 
tity, fying rotween 800 maunds and 50 maunds. In the Kachi soil dug out 
of old mounds is used as a top dressing. The earth that has collected in heaps 
round budies is similarly used. I have never seen earth used anywhere else. 
33ie Kachi ii poorer in cattle than any other portion of the district. 

101. The quality of the sailab or alluvial lands, naturally moistened 
System of cultivating by the three rivers, is of considerable variation. 

sailab lands. This point will be noticed at length in the Assess-* 

ment chapter. Sailab lands are cultivated in much the same way all over 
the district. Wheat is the favourite crop. In Chiniot hardly anything 
beyond a little Indian corn is grown for the autumn harvest. In Jhang some 
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litU«joirir,ini9h-mdng and til is f'rown. In SborkM the ares nnder 
crop* \a larger. Them ii aUolat«ly no rotation of crops whatever on: 
Inoiia. Year aiV-r yrar the land Iwurs ita single crop — the richerBoilsi 
the Ufibtor a kliarif crop. No fallows are willingly allowed, but 
Uoda t}(U:a lie fallow throDgb failnre of the floods. Sometimes wkil 
wbeat-prodaciog virtnooftbQ soil has become somewbat exhaiut«d,[«i 
land has booomo fall of weeds, a couple of grata crops are substituted. h\ 
said that cban^ cleans ibe land. 1 cannot ventare an opinion. ^i^\ 
suing and til are never grown on well lands, nor are /^am, massar sndpLl 
The mode of ctiltivatfng sailab IaiiiIb is described in my note on each cn>;> 
Sailib land is rarrlr niannred. As far as I know only tarnips receive a i^' 
allowanc«. It is sanposed to barn the plants. Tliebestsailablandsareei^j 
those which have lately received a deposit of silt or those in islands " bell" > 
the river, tbnt are nol inundated bnt oblain abundant moisture frompercoU^ 
Flooding, nnless there is adoposit of silt, is apt, if of long duration or too oflOi 
to mjnre and weaken the land. It also binders plongbing. With percoltM 
ploughing is never stopped for a day, and the tall& grass is destroyed beforai 

fets rank. With [lercotation the kbarif crop is assured, bnt with floods oti 
aposit of silt it is dunjjeroua to sow kharif crops, and the land is usually k^ 
for the spring harvest. Too much water is very nearly as much hated It 
the agriculturists as too little. It is not pleasant to find yonr house taiiiblins 
aboat yonr head, your land nnder water for a week, 3'onr grain stores dimpw 
and ruined, and hardly a dry place for the soles of yonr feet. Tbeotbiiii 
generally followed by fever among hnmnn beings, and mnrrain among ciltle, 
There is some small amount of double cropping ou sailsb lands. Mash-miing 
especially and sometimes jowdr are often followed by wheat or massar. 1 da 
not think I am wrong in stating that in 1878-0 J of the Maghisna and HasiiSui 
sailib land was double cropped. In 1877 the floods failed, and the land «u 
consequently fallow for the year previous to the year of double crop, and lim 
may have tended to increase the area so cropped. Kawan and melons area! 
times sown after all the spring crops. 

102. The only canals in this district are inundation ditches. Where I 

- , ... ,. land not attached to a well is irrigated the cultivation 

Canal caitn'suon. . ,, .I'l i ■ > . 

anil crops are tlie same as on sailsb lands, and there 
is no necessity to repeat what has beeu already written. 

103. Barani or rain cultivation is found all over the district, but excppt 

Bardni cnUivation. *" ,9''''^'''^ ^}'^ ^'"^f. '« !« «'!^"" "^ '" ^^V'''^ "« ^Pe^j^ 

notice, aam cultivation m this district might with 
greater propriety be called surface drainage cultivation. There is little or no 
rain cultivation that is not situate in a depression. Bajra, wheat, gram, moth, 
and til are the principal crops. No rotation of crops is practised. The sligbl 
rain-t'all renders at intervals a fallutv course coinpulaory. Flougbings ara 
liberally given, but no manure. 
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104. A list of agricultural implemenlis ie given 
)w, with their names aad uses : — 



TSXHACULAE NlHB 


ENGLIBH UgDlTALEHT AND DMCBIPTION. 


Or WHAT Wood mack 


FaBJU, Panjill 


Panjil ia > singla PsnjAH, > donble joke. The 


Bakain is the best. JU 




PanjWaaedtor biiilofkflworkitiB a. -ell iB 


and Pipal the worll. 




one foot aUortcr tbnn that uaeti for ploughing 




Chik, K»lohr«, Tw!,.. 


Different ropes, maile in tbiB dietrict of Miinj, 
in others of rmw hide, used to fasten the joke 
to Ihe ' gidi.' 




H»l 


Aploxgli 


Sbisham and Eikar. 
C to 8 annas. 
Any wood. 


M»ir., StUgi ... 


A heavy flat board used to crnah clodf, It is 




dragged by a pair of bullocks, aad tho driier 


Re, 1 to Kb. 3. 




stands on it to increase th« weight. It serves 






tha aaiue purpoie as a roller in England. 




Bor» 


A roller mode ol wood (not often nied). 


Any wood. 
Rs. 4 to lis. 7. 


Jmdi* 


A drsg-rake. One man holds the handle and 
another pulls a rope attached to the lower 
part. Used to lay out well beds and bank up 


i to 8 annas. 

i 


Phalohir 


A mallet. The bead is carved and the handle 
Qie<i in tbe centre. Used to breake clods 

□els. 
A toothed drag-shorel. Used tor lerelling Gelds 


— ! 


ShtkIi 


Any wood. 




or making embankments, A pair of bullocks 


i to 8 annai. 




are harnewed to it. The driver presses tbe 






edge into the groond and the bullocka drag. 






Great quanlitiea of earth are thus icraped up. 




K»in 


The same as the last, but nrithout teeth. Used 
to smooth and level Selda. 


Any wood, 
3 to 6 annas. 


K»lii 


A pick shovel. Used for the lame purposes as 


Wood and Iron. 




a spade in England. 


6 to S annai. 


Ditrf 


A reaping hook. 


S to t annaa. 


BamU 


A boe with a short handle, used with one 

hand. 
A chopper, used to cut op Jowir and Charrf. 


Ditto. 


Tok« 


2 to 4 annaa. 


Kbopa 


The blinkers worn by bullocka working a well. 


Leather. 
1 to 2 annas. 
KeedB. 


Gbajj 


A winnowing tray. Madeolreedi... 






1 to 8 annas. 


Pfthora 


A wooden muck-scraper. Daed to clean out the 






bullocks' bouae. 




Uekbcbil 


AmalUt ... 


atojTannis. 


TrinBftt 


A pitchfork... 


Any wood. 


EabUnI 


A sling nsed to frighten away birds from 

standing crops. 
A whip with several laahcs, made of Mnnj, 


Munj.""""* 


Tmiat 


Mtmj. 




whioh is cracked to frighten away birds, 


2 to * annas. 



105. A statement giving the names of the various crops together with 

Statement of the area un- the area under each aud the seasons for sowing and 

der crop at meaanremeats. reaping, 13 Subjoined. The crops whose areas are 

especially small have been classed together uoder the Lead of Miaceliaoeoiu 



L 



ea nnder each ^^^| 

nder crop is ^^^| 

Where the ^H 


■ 


■ 
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li i i i 1 tij 

5 3 . 1 3 , 1 s ill 

1 = 1 1 M i ^ lf.2 
k I 1 1 1 1 lli_. 

IS i 3 i 1 nil 


»-— All soils not saiWbii or bariol hare been recorded as Chahi. The figures in the thicker type, bdow the total at 
crop, indicate the percentage of the total crop area that ia under the particular crop. The total area n 
3,26,374 acres, of which 727 per cenL is under spring harvest and 273 under autumn harvest crops 
Chihi and saiiabs areas have not been ascertained, the total area is shown half way between the two column 
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1 1 1 i 2 1 |2 m 

4 i % s i i ^, M |Si| 
° S % -i S S i i,i I-3?* 
23 iaS3^l^ slil 


si 
i! 

to J 

Si 


1 




1 

i 


i " i :::":=":=: : 


i 
1 


53,610 
1,176 

12,859 

62 
7,799 
3,404 

4 

9 

8 

631 


.J 


|i .^.rl^.... \ 


i 

1 


1 


si , .' e i - 1 il 

.| |s : 1 1 1 1 .|l III- 
1 fi" 1 1 3 1 1 is. IIS, 


1 

> 
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IW. TTJlmt. The mode* ofcoltivating wheat in the rainlandaofl 
-— , , „ the saiUl) Innds of the rivers, and oa well landt, 

Wh«t cniuimttao. conreavpry different The chief difierenceisiil 

of plonghtngs. Must are given in the case of baraai lands. Itij 
the atoiost importance to the caltiyator tolun._ 
bW as much rnin as possible to sink into &w 
Kod to prevent, aa far aa be can, all loss of moistare by evaporation or sm\ 
draina^. AVhaat takos six months to ripen, and is entirely dependent bal 
upon the very uncertain rainfall. So as manr plonghings are gim' 
barani land as possible, and the roller is frequently used. The mi.. 
always sown with a drill. After seed time there is nothing to be donebnti 
down and wait until the harvest. In sailAb londib 
soil should be ploughed np as often as is riossiik. 
Talla frrass Bprinjj? np T«ry fast, and the cleaner the soil the better m cnf. 
A good farmer will often beirin to plongh soilab lands in June if pereol»li« 
bas rendered the soil sufficitmlly moist, and he wilt ^o on ploughing as Dfu 
as he can until the Ist Eatik. High and continued floods are injnrioaa totlii 
wheat crop, becnuK they stop the early ploaghings. I have seen wheat m 
in land that could not havehiul more than n couple of ploaghino-s, and yet an 
op well ; but BHcb a crop is always deficient in stalk and ear. If the 'talW 
thick, very stronj; bullocks are required to work a plough with any et 
Bailab lands are almost always sown by drill. InChiniot a ^reat deal of wbi 
is sown broadcast. With well landa the procedi 
is different. If the rainfall is only ordinary, there « 
be hardly any land ploughed np fur wheat before seed time arrives. The li 
intended for the kharif is ploughed first. The bullocks are probably in an 
bad condition when the first rain comos, and it is generally the best policy 
give them a holiday before anything is done. If when the bullocks havei 
covered from the effecta of work during May and June, tbei-e is still more ra 
then the well-owner will plough np as much land for wheat, rollin*; it aft 
■wards, as he intends to sow. If there is more rain in August and Septemb 
he will give it as many more plonghings as he can. If the land has bi 
ploughed up four or five times before seed time and is still moist, the seed will 
sown broadcast, ploughed in, rolled, and ploughed again. It will be alio 
to germinate, and as soon as the blades have sprung up it will receive its _^ 
watering. If, however, the rainfall has been aeficient and the well oxen hs 
been unable to do anything more than attend to the wants of the cotton ji 

chink and turnips, until the wheat seed time comes, there will not be a i 

marla ploughed up beforehand. Now the sowing time is limited, and wh 
the land has to be irrigated before being ploughed and sown, it is the zemindai 
object to lose as little time as possible. Accordingly he first irrigates the Ian 
The seed is next scattered broadcast over the unploughed surface, and ia t_ 
ploughed in and rolled. The usual number of ploughings ia three or foa 
never less than two. I do not think wheat is ever sown by drill on well-Iai 
those in the Hetbar that receive sailab being excepted. In the Hothar, if ™ 
soil is moist enough, the well-lands are prepared for the wheat with almost 
many ploughings as the pure sailab lands. The seed is sown with a drill, b_^ 
the irrigation beds and well channels are made afterwards. The wheat soil 
ings begin about 15th October and go on to the end of December, but by t 
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"^'^»ih December the really good time has gone by. The amoant of seed rarie; 
^^^(oording to the time of sowing and the kind of soil. The earlier the sowing 
""^ ^.6 less seed. The seed nsed per acre is for barlini lands 3 topahs per kanal, 
"^'^ lbs. per acre ; for saiUb lands 2^ topahs, 75 tbs. early, 3 to 4 topahs, 90 to 
=^«0 lbs. late ; for Chdhi 2^ to 3 topahs, 75 to 90 lbs. early, 4 topahs 120 lbs. 
"-**»ite. On well lands in the Hethar on an average the wheat is watered three 
^"^ four times after being sown, on Utlir lands eight or nine times. In some 
^BTfXoeptional years it ripens, as in 1878, almost without a single watering. In 
■i^^ihers the irrigating power of the well cannot keep the whole crop sown alive. 
■^kIii its infancy the wheat plant suffers from ^' MdU," an insect that attacks the 
c^foot, frost, and cloudy weather. Frost does not hurt early sown wheat provi- 
i«led it is followed by rain in the first 15 days of January. It rather strengthens 
:^ the plant, but earlv frosts not followed by rain plav havoc with late sown 
;^i young wheat, as tney did last year. The lighter and more sandy the soil the 
m worse ior the wheat ; later on various blights, rust, and smut attack the plant. 
:^ .According to my experience rust is the most dangerous disease. In 1877 
Ri enormous damage was done to the wheat crop by rain in April and May, and 
ft constant cloudy weather. As a rule rust does not render tne ears absolutely 
^ empty, but it shrivels up the grain to half its natural size and weight. The 
; wheat harvest varies according to the nature of the weather. In ordinary 
years it begins soon after the 15th April. There are four kinds of wheat grown 
chiefly in this district, Chitti Bodi and Koni, Ratti Chigari, and Dandi Chigfiri. 
The first is a white beardless wheat with a long thinnish ear, chiefly 
grown on the upland wells in the Shorkot tahsil. The grain makes a good 
sample, plump and white. Koni is another white wheat with a beardless ear, 
which has a square unpointed end. The grain is small but whiter than the 
last. It does not yield well. The third is a red wheat, bearded, and is com- 
monest of all. It IS the common wheat on sailab lands. K61 chigari, another 
red wheat, has a very handsome ear, thick and garnished with a beard that 
is black at the root. Lundi, jow&ri and phamban are other kinds, but they 
are not often met with. Good wheat is grown on the upland wells in a year 
of favourable rainfall. The wheat of Sal6ra near Chiniot has a great reputation. 
The average outturn of an acre of wheat on well lands is probably about 16 
maunds, and on sail&b 8 maunds. In the month of Mah young wheat is cut 
with a sickle, and sheep and goats and cattle are turned on to the wheat and 
it is grazed down once. The advantage of this is to strengthen the stalk, 
and to prevent the wheat from being blown or falling down. High wheat 
crops on well lands after irrigation are liable to go down before a very little 
wind. The yield is lessened. 

107. Barley is appreciated for the following qualities. It ripens earlier 
P^. than wheat, gives a heavier yield, requires fewer 

waterings, and will do well in a lighter soil. Very 
little comparatively is grown in this district Goji, wheat and barley mixedf, 
is a crop almost unknown. The two crops are grown together for early 
* kawid,' green wheat. Also any zeminaar who keeps horses will have a 
few acres under barley to provide them with grain. With these exceptions, 
not above half an acre is, as a rule, grown on a well. As soon as the oarley 
ears begin to turn colour^ the tenant commences to pluck them. They are 
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Mordwd tnd «Rten. On Fnilib Innd bBrl«7 » ontj groim wfaentkdB tot 
loo light for ■ good «)>e«t t-n>|i. It i« in sach case oAea miud UM 
iritb |;f«m. 8ndi Imu-W is soraetimca nlloired to Ti|>en, bat tnonohii 
OQt sraMi M foddfFr. Btirlfiy as h fodder crop is often sown wi^ 
W»U 1uk1«, Uid in the ilclhir nl<>o, bat leM fre(|u«Dt)y. The best soviBl'fil 
for b«ri«; is tbe end of As-u And tho t)eainning of Katik (October), uoi 
b« towti «lra «v«n Ut«r than wheat. I hav« teeD it as k doubt« cropiiltl 
jowir and mib'niAng on snilsb Inods. Oa well lauds it is sown bra^l 
in HuUb wilh a drill. The nnumnt ol seed sown is much the same uAlbl 
cue of wboat, from 3 to 4 io|'ahs a Icuunl, dO to 120 lbs. an aero. OaUl 
land*, Und to b« sown wilh barley will be treated with the same anuantiil 
ploo^inf;;* oa whoaL On siiilab land loss trouble is taken. In fact WI'Til 
now, owin;t to its fall in ralae as coiii{>arcd with wheat, considered an mfenul 
crop, and treats aoconlitigly. It is liahlo to the same diseases as wheat iitl 
k«s desreo. Th«re is only ono kind of barley usually sown, called Ifin. I 
A kind of red barley is also crown. I Lave seen it several times both on "dk | 
«od sailib. It is oalled ' kona kala.' The beard is almost black in 

108. Gram is after wheat the favourite rabi crop, though as compiired m 
Qf^j^ wheat tho area annually under crop is as 1 to 11 

Oram, it may alineat be eaid, is never inigatuJj 
■well water. I have seen onoe or twice gram sown with tarnips on well UtH 
1 think in tho Sborkot tahsil only, bat the practice ia rare. The gram tool 
ench case is used as a fodder crop. Almost all ibe area nndcr ^ram shin 
ill the crop statement ia sailib. lu the Utur also sonie little gram ia gnM 
in bollowi where surface drainage collects. Gram grows best in a stiffl 
Utir soil, that in years of high floods gets flood water from tbe river, snch l 
is found in Jbftmb, Ilussain E.han, and Walerat in Cbiniot, and a few villap^ 
in the two sontbern tahaila. In the Hethar gram is sown in every descrij)- 
tion of soil, from stiff' clay to sandy loam. A clayey soil suits it beat, but with 
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decent cold weather rain it does well in light loBin. More « ^ 

the Shorkot tahsil than elsewhere. There the floods e;(tend far infand, and 
the lands scantily inundated by the outer edge of the floods are put undtf 
gram. Two plonghings are considored suflieiout, and more are very seldom 

£iven. Seed is sown with a drill, and the amount averages 1^ topah per 
uial, about 45 lbs. an acre. Very often gram only gets one ploughing, and 
more disgraceful farming can hardly be conceived. The seed is sown broad- 
oast on the gronnd and the plough is run through once only, and then 
zumindar complains that there ia no yield. Gram ia almost always gra 
down once by cattle. In Katik the calves are turned on to tbe gram fii _ 
■when the pknta are only two or throe inches high. Later on in Poh ooi 
and horses are allowed to graze. Zemiudars s&y that if the plant gets ram 
aftei'wards, it is not injured but is strengthened, and tillers better. The cattle 
too are greatly benefited liy a little green food at tliis season of the year. 
The custom of grazing cattle on the green crops so prevalent in this distn' 
is probably due to the very great extent that the ogricultural [lopulatii 
depend upon cattle for their euBtcnance. Milk, bnttermilk, and < 
are articles of the commonest coneumption. 1 have noticed ■ 
that gram is grown with barley on saiUib lands. A very common 
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tare in tbe Shorkot sailab lands is m&h mdng, turnipa, and gram. Some- 
times the gram ii absent, and sometimes the turnips. The advantage of 
snch a crup is ubvioiis. Tt provides fodder for the bulloclts. Mah mdng 
and gram do very well together, and one or otbar nsaally faroishes a, 
good crop. If the mung is good, the gram will he rery thin and the plants 
weak and lanky. Ou the other hand, 1 have seen excellent gram crops after a 
ibin mdng crop. Gram is neither watered, weeded, nor manured. It is a very 
healthy strong plant if it is honestly cultivated. Once it baa fairly shot up 
it requires very tittle rain. Late rain, thunderstorms, and high winds are 
injurious. A good downfall at Chriatnias, and one shower about the end ot 
January, only are needed to ensure a first class gram crop. If there is rain ia 
Cbait, March-April, the pod and grains are generally attacked by caterpillars. 
Ill 1878 and 1877 the gram crops were very bad. In 1877 the outturn was 
injured by tbe excessive rain of April and May, and in 1878 too much rain was 
again tbe caase of the evil. I saw acres and acres of gram in 1878 in which 
hardly a plant ""S not withered and dead. The outturn of gram varies 
greatly. The average may be struck at about 10 maunds. 

109. Tumipi are on well lands n most important crop in this district. 
If the crop is a. failure the wheat suffers. The well 
Tarnips. o.^en are very heavily worked during tbe wheat 

sowings and tbe first waterings, and require a large amount of strengthening 
food. This is furnished by tbe joivar and turnip crops. There is nothing 
else. If the turnips fail, or are late as tbey often are, owing to the failure of 
the first sowings, tne working power of tbo bullocks is materially weakened, and 
tbe area under wheat does not get properly watered. Turnips, raw and cooked, 
are also eaten largely by tbo tenants during the cold weather. To them no 
less than to tbo bullocks, a had turnip crop is a serious misfortune. In 1877-78 
tbe turnip crop was a failure. Tbe zemindars say is was destroyed by ' kummi,' 
a kind of 'nidla,' that attacked the root. The best land on the well, well 
ploughed and liberally manured, is allotted to this crop. The land will 
generally have been ploughed up after rain once before the seed time arrives. 
Tbe land is then irrigated and ploughed from three to sis times with one or two 
rollings in between, if there are any clods to be broken up. The seed is sown 
broadcast, mixed with sand or earth or manure. Then the soil is once more 
rolled, and tbe irrigation beds and channels are made. If tbe soil has now 
become somewhat dry a watering ia given at once, but usually the first watering 
is given a few days after the plants hare come up. When turnips are sown 
on well lands in soil that has been ploughed up once or twice previouely a 
couple of plonghings are given, and tb^'n the well beds and irrigation channels 
are banked up. Tbe seed is sown broadcast, and mixed into tbe soil with the 
leafless branch of a thorny tree that is brushed over tbe ground, and a first 
watering is given at once. 

In sailib lands the process is different. The land is ploughed twice or 
three times and rolled. The seed is sown broadcast and jdougbed in with very- 
shallow furrows. If turnip seed gets too deep into the ground it does not 
come up. Turnip sowings commence in Bbitdron and go on to Katik, There 
are generally two sowings early and late. Often a third sowing is mode. The 
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•ntrant of Med oMd is oiu paropi k iuoal, 3 J seers an acre. The crop liL 
in throe months. Zcmindan mt turnips ara not ready tjlt the first froa I 
U wfth>m] five or «is timea. No we«iiugs or hoeing are given. A tnmt J 
diottld not bo too thick, or it rnna to leitf, and the hnlha snfier. A fim ■ 
orop ia that which j^itltla a good fodder crop of leavea first, and a bsinal 
«rop afterwarda. ' 

The tomip leavna are cat once, sometimes twice on the rerj'best In 
■nd then the balU are pnlled an. On sailsb lands the leaves are not cm, 
the wholo plant ia pulled np. The butba eroir verv large iu sail&b luiki 
have alao aoen them eatvu on the ground, Lot this is of course very difii 
from what ia meant by the ])roce38 at home. The great didicnlty aboiit 
tomip crop is to sow the secKi early and yet to get it to germinate velL \ 
1879 the nrst sowings failed all over the district. But little germinated, ■' 
what did, was oaten up by a kind of grasshopper — ' tidda.' Second so«ii 
^id well, but suffered a little from the 'tidda.' The crop also sufiers & 
' tola,' blight, bat never, aa far aa mj experience goes, severely. 

110. I'ta*, 'mattar,' are grown on saiMb landij only, and principnIlTn 
^^ Shorkot. New alluvial land, and the beds of DoHw 

are the spots generally chosen. It is valued u^ 
fo-Jder orop only. The grain is very seldom threshed for more than the m 
The poda arc pickod green and eaten aa a vegetable. The bent mattar ctoi 
have over seen was on an exceedingly rich piece of river silt, only a year oil 
in Shorkot. The land had not been ploughed. To do so when the seed HI 
SQwn must have been impassible, as the soil was mud. The eeed was a 
broadcast, and left to take its chance. Where the silt was thick and re 
ita moisture, the seed had germinated freely and the crop was heavy, 
this there were gradations of quality down to where the seed had hardly j 
minnted at all. A conple of nloughinga are all that mattar lands usni 
obtain. The seed is sown witn a drill, at the end of Assu or the beginiiii^ 
«f Katik. The harvest is in Cbaitar. The plant is pulled, not roapeo. " 
jplaut suBers from caterpillars that attack the pod. 



111. The only other 

Haasu'. M«tra. 



i crops that deserve notice are tnassar anda 
fodder crop inetra, and as they occupy ao small i 
area, my remarks will be as brief as possiUj 
Massar ia a sailaba crop, and is never sown on other soils. Either new a" 
vial soils or light land that ia not good enough for wheat, is selected, 
ia often the first crop sown on new sailab lands, or follows mattar. The lal, 
is ploughed once or twice, and the seed is sown broadcast. One ploQgbiii| 
takes place after the seed is sown. Maggar Poh are the months for sowing 
From 1 to Ijf ' paropis ' per kanal, or from 30 to 45 tha. of seed per acre, 
the amount used. The crop ripens in the end of Cbait and the begini ^ 
Baisakh. It is reaped, not pulled. The yield is light. It is subject to matj 
the same injuries as gram. The pods are attacked by caterpillars. "" 
viiiid, and thnnJer are hurtful when the plant is in flower. Metra 
fodder crop. It is grown on wells and sailab lands. On wells it ia fooi 
chiefly in the Kachi circles of Jhang and Shorkot, and on sailab in the s 
of tbe Shorkot tahsil. Ou well lands it ia sown after cotton and sometiu 
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»ftar jowir, rarely on uncropped gronnd. The seen is sown broadoa«t in the 
: month of Maggiir, is trampled into the jrroand and watered. The seed 
tuldom fails to germinate. Five or six subsequent waterings are given and tho 
crop is readj to cut in Chait. A top dressing is often given to this crop. 
Aboat 30 tt>3. of seed is used per acre. On sailib land raetra is sown in Assa 
and the begiuning of Katik. Good new alluvium or a rich old clayey loam 
sre the soils usually selected. The seed is sown broadcast and ploughed lightly 
in. One or two plonghinga will have been given beforehand. The 
saiUbcrop ripens aboutthesame timeas that on wells. Metraia a hardy plant, 
and auffers but little from disease. 

112, Cotton ia the most valuable of the kharif cropa in this district. 
^^ It grows best on the Utfir wells in a strong loam. 

Cotton on sailab lands does not do watt. One 
reason is that the mode of cultivation is more slovenly. Even on good wella 
iosailab lands the crop is alwuys lighter than in the uplands. The cotton of 
Bhorkot grown on the Utarsoil irrigated during the hot weather months 
from jbaJlars or the inundation eanal, is very good. Land intended for 
cotton ought to be ploughed up once beforehand after the cold weather rain. 
It is then manured. All cotton land ought to be manured, but a good deal 
never is. The manure is spread and the first watering is given. If the 
zamindar is la/.y, he sows the cotton seed smeared in cowduug broadcast. 
The land is then ploughed twice and rolled. If the zemindar is industrious, 
he will plou^ the land twice or perhiips throe times before sowing the seed 
broadcast. The ' sohaga ' is then put over the land twice to cover in the seed. 
The well beds and water channels are then made. In Ohiniot cotton is sown 
much earlier than in the two southern tahsils. Sowings are made from the 
end of Ohait to the middle of Jeth (April and May). About 32 Its. of seed 
are used per acre. Early sown cotton is ready to pick in Bhadron. All 
Bhadron pickings belong to the tenant. The proprietor does not share in the 
pickings before the Ist Assn, and he takes nothing after the Lohi festival, the 
Ist Magh, There is not much left after the 13th January, but what there is 
the tenant takes. Very tittle ' mudhi ' cotton is grown in this district. There 
is not enough rain. Cotton is hardly ever grown alone. Melons, jowir, 
mandua, kaiigni, swank are almost invariably found in the cotton fields. 
Melons are sown with the cotton. The other crops are sown later on, 
and are used pnncipally for fodder. Jowar is hardly ever allowed to 
ripen. I cannot remember ever having seen an instance. More or loss of 
the other three crops ripen, and the reason is that they are sown 
where the soil is hard and sahne and not well suited for cotton. 
Hence the cotton is light, and the deficiency is made np by the associated 
crop. In this district the cotton on wells is not usually ploughed after the 
bushes have reached some height. The fields are hoed and weeded, and the 
jowir or other seed is then scattered broadcast in between the cotton bushes. 
A watering is at once given and the seed usually germinates. Less maiidi\a, 
kangnl, and switik are grown in Chiniot than in the other tahsils. During 
the hot months cotton is watered ev&ry sixth day. In the early stages cotton 
is liable to be injured by drought and hot winds. Too much rain is also 
injurious to cotton. In 1878 the rains were very favourable, and the cotton on 
■well lands ran greatly to wood. The bushes were very fine, but the ootturn 
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wu Dotluojt more tliao arerage. The 'tels ' Might also attsckscctt 
froatj do more damagn tb*n any thing else. Two kiiiJs < 
un grovrn in the dielrict, but the re<I>l«aved plant ia not often s 
ordinary country plaut is the most common. 

Jowdr and cotton are tho two kbarif staples. Jowar ia p 
largely on wells and sailab lands. On the In 
lands of the Chiniot tahsil ita plaoe is taken by U 
It ia not grown to anr large extent on the wella iq the northern ri<ai 
Tillages of tho tahsil, where makai takes its place. A recent accreda 
gooa Boil, land wull manured, and soil that is clayey aod has lain fallow hi 
some years, are the three best soils for joivar. On tho rirer lands the beitsll 
for jowir is a light sandy loam of recent formation, well moistened by — ■ 
lation. There is not very much preparation in the way of ploughin^ 
is considered ample. Tlie seed is then sown broadcast and ploughed in. "StM 
gronnd is not rolled unless it is cloddy. If the soil is not very moist, tkwil 
IS sown with a drill, in order to get it as deep down into the soil as possiUv^ 
Sowings commence at the beginuingof Sflwan,and go on to the beginii^ 
of Bhadron. The earlier thejowar issownthebetter. Itripensbeforetbe&l 
and tho stalks are sweetest. J«war is only sown late for fear of floods. On«(' 
if there has been rain and the soil is sufBciently moist, the land is prepi 
andsownjnstusHetharland. If Lherehasbeen no rain the land is first irrig^ 
then ploughed twice and rolled. The seed is sovra broadcast and plongbedfl 
Jowar seed is always steeped in water the night before it is sown. Jowitl 
watered about every eighth day, but it is hardly safe to lay down any rule otbstl 
than that it is watered whenever it begins to dry up. Jowar when needing I 
water ia a sure index to the quality of the soil. Where tho soil is poor the jowii 1 
loaves shrivel up very soon, while the rest of the crop, if the soil is good, mw 
show scarcely any signs of distress. Tho amount of seed sown is aboat 
1 paropi a kanal or J lb. an acre. There are numerous kinds of jowSr, 
That grown near Khiva and Khandwana has the highest reputation. The 
variettoB usually denote little more than grades of flavour in the grain when 
parched or scorched. Of one kind of jowSr the ear is compact and the grain) 
close togoiher, of another the Oiir is made up of a number of small branched 
stems, each carrying grain. The first is called 'gumma,' the second ' tilya.' 
Jowar is often manured. The Kachi jow&r ripens earliest in the early psrt 
of K4tik, that grown in the Vichand next, and that on the Chenab last, in the 
middle of Maggar. The two best crops of jowar I have seen were one i> ~ 
Sadkfin& Mirali, a bela in the river Ohendh, tahsil Shorkot, and the other d 
Chakk Bandi, on a well largely assisted by surface drainage from the Bar. ' 

Jowar is rather a delicate plant. Besides the maladies to which it ii 
ject before it oomes to oar, early frost and late rain greatly diminish I 
yield and render the stalks tasteless and dry. It is also liable to ' toka' 
'tela.' 

114. Bijra may be said to be grown in the northern comer of Chiniil 

nearest to Shahpdr only. It is hardly ey^r caltivata^ 

^^^'^- on well lands. After rain a couple "or three plou^ 

ings are given. The seed ia sown broadcast and ploughed in. It ia 
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I grown on wells as its atalka are not good fodder. Otberwise it has fi benvier 
yietil thun jowar, and less seed goes to the acre. It is sown from 15th Har to 
15tb Sawau, aud reaped in Katik. 

115. Mash-Mdng are two different poises, bat they are grown together to 

a great estont in thia district. The mode ofcultiva- 
'"'^' ting both is the same. They are grown chiefly in the 

Hetbir. There is perhaps a tittle more mih than miiug in the Hothar. In the 
Utar mah is seldom caltivated, while in years of favourable rainfall large areas 
are sown with miing. Hardly any pulae is grown in ChinJot, and very little 
on the Jhelain. Most is grown in the Shorkot tahsil. Mah and miing grow 
well in loams and light soils. Clays do not suit. Moisture in the soil is 
indispensable, and but little else is required. Two plougbings is all that the 
Soil gets in the way of preparation. The seed is then sown broadcast and is 
ploughed in. The amount of seed varies from 1 to 1^ topahs of mash and 
trom { to 1 topab of miiug per kanal. The mung grain is smaller than that 
of mill. It is sown in the end of Sawan and the beginning of Bhadron, and 
ripens in the end of Maggar or a little later. The crop is pulled, not cut. 
Fields that have been cropped with mah-inung are usually covered with a 
Birong after-crop of talla grass. In the Utar mung is cultivated in depressions 
or the beds of channels that carry oif surface drainage. One ploughing or 
two, seldom more, are given. The seed is sown broadcast and ploughed in. 
Mih and mdiig plants sutler from the attacks of grasshoppers, ' tidda,' when 
young, and later on caterpillars attack tha pods and grains. 

116. Moth, another pnlse, is very seldom sown in the Hathar, but after 

good rain a considerable area in the Utir is sown 
° ' with this crop. Moth is an extremely hardy plant, 

and tha zemindars say that if it once puta forth snfHcient leaves to cover its 
root, no amount of dry weather alfects it. It is supposed to be a capital grain, 
and the green plant first class fodder for horses. The bhiisa is also highly 
prized. The bhiisa of these pulses is of two kiuda — 'phaliat,' the broken shreds 
of the pods and stalks, ' pattari ' the leaves. Two plougbings are deemed 
BufRcient. The seed is sowu broadcast and ploughed in. About the same 
quantity is used asof miing. The sowings are made rather earlier than those 
of maah-mdng in the Hethir, as the cultivator has not the fear of floods before 
his eyes, and the harvest is consequently also earlier. 

117. Til is grown in small quantities on sailab lands and on rain lands 

in the upland. I have also seen it once or twice on 
the outskirts of a well, and such crops are sometimes 
irrigated. Very little is grown on the Ghiniot sait&b lands. Til loves a 
light soil, but requires much moisture. It will grow even on rappar lands, sand 
covered with only a thin layer of soil. I remember being atruck with the 
appearance of a very fine crop near the Tr[mmu gh&t, and then seeing the land 
again later on, 1 found that it was nothing but a thin layer of mud on a sub- 
stratum of sand. Til is much cultivated mixed with other crops, — jowar, mash 
Olid mung. The land is prepared by one or two plougbings. The seed is 
sown broadcast, mixed with sand, in Sdwan and the early part of Bhadron. 
The amount used is about 7^ lbs. The flowers are liable to be nipped and to 
fall off if the wind blows from ths north. The root ia also attacked by miila. 
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in. A/aJthn. lodutn com is grown almost solely in the diiniot 
A r»w patches may be seen roaad ilsuhiint 
"'"•*■ grovn both on wilab sad well lands not in d» 

The southam faonnilariea of makkai caltivatioa are Tbatteb BalJl Rsjt Oil 
ri^hl and Tahll Man jrlni on the left bank of tba Cfaen&b. The best m>kbi| 
jtrown in tb(t QiloUr villngea, l>etweei) the Halkiirdh nullah and the riw, 
Uw villagM of Salira, Kazisa, and ChinioL Uakkai is not gronnU< 
oonsiderablc ezhint on wUb lands. It requires a more carefnl caitinui| 
n« land ix (>li>ii;{liod up four time's. The seed is sown broadcut, ai 
ploughed in i>_v uno or two subsequent plougbings. The amoantofat 
IS ttn. and over an xore. Makkai is genemlly not hoed on saiUb I 
On wells, if tlioro bos been no min, the laud ia watered and ploughed of 
or oftener. Tlien mannre ia put on at the rate of 320 maunds an 
mora ploughinsB are given to mix tbe manure well into the soil, 
at thfl rate of 84 tbs, to the acre is sown broadcast. Makkai is so^ 
wells and is thinnod out, the thinnings being used as fodder, 
ploughed ill, the land rolled, and th« well beds and channels made, 
ripens in 2^ months. It ought to be watered every sixth day if there 
rain, and «v«ry eighth day if there is. Makkai crops on well lauds are hoed 
Ifukkai sowings are made from Har to Bhadron. The sowings in the fi 
ten days of ITsr give the best crops. The preparation ia the same whenera 
the sowings nrp made. Makkai takes very little out of the land, and is alraMt 
always followed by a rabi crop, either tnruips or wheat. Makkai is apparent 
ly free from the attacks of the insect world. It suffers from too much raiiu 
If rain is oontinnous the fields cannot bo hoed, and the makkai stalk does 
thicken, and but few maize cobs are produced. 

119. China is a crop that is largely grown in this district on well lands 

Two crops are reaped in the year, the first in Jeth 
"*■ Hir, the second in Maggar. Land is carefully p» 

pared and manured. Only a small area is sown with each crop, Hie land i 
first irrigated and then ploughed a couple of times. The seed is then gow8 
broadcast and ploughed in. A rolling is given and the well beds are made.' 
China requires a large quantity of water. Zemindars say it ouo^ht to 
watered every fourth day. It is perhaps watered every fifth or sixth day. 
The first china crop is used chiefly as fodder. It is very rarelj' thresheo. 
Hie second china crop comes in nseful for the wheat sowings. The crop ii 
Sometimes pulled up or out half ripe, as much grain beaten out as can b& 
and the straw used for fodder. More generally the second crop is allowed 
to ripen. It is impossible to lay down any rule. If there have been good 
rains and grass is plentiful, the whole of the china will be allowed to ripaOf 
if there has been but little rain and grass is scant, the whole crop ntay b« 
used as fodder. China is not subject to any particular disease. 

120. Toiaccv is, if properly eoltivated, the most paying of all crops. A 

coiupared with sugar cane it sells for very nearly ih.{_ 

Tobacco. g^mg pj.jj,g pg|. \^i^ah\, while it only occupies the soil 

for three months. It does not require anymore manure or more frequeok-' 

caterings. It does not exhauat the soil ko the same extent. Tu eusorff 
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• good crop of &n acrid itnd pungent leaf the soil most ba heavily manured, 
bat another crop can always be grown after, either jow&r or turnips. I hav« 
known both to be grown, and both tnrn out good crops. Vegetables, onions, 
yams (gwidu^ china and melons aro usaally grown wilh cane. A favourite 
associated crop is chfna, which is supposed to protect the young roots of the 
cane from the rays of the sun and also to keep the soil cool. China so 
grown is always nsed as fodder. But these associated crops are not nearly aa 
valuable as the crops that follow tobacco. In preparing soil for tobacco, 
fonr ploughings ongnt to be given, accompanied by four rollings if required 
to break the clods. The manure ia then spread. Sheep and goats' droppings 
are best for tobacco. This mannre is procured from the sheep cots in the 
B£r, and costs from Bs. 1-0 to 1-S per six camel loads. A camel carries 
about 5 maunds. City refuse costs Rs.Sa hundred borahs, containing 50 
maunds. On my own well I have usually put on manure at the rate of aoout 
600 maunds to the acre. On the wells near Jhang, where tobacco ia an im- 
portant crop, 100 borahs of manure are given to toe kanal, about 400 maunda 
an acre. The manure is spread and well mised into the soil with two or three 
ploughings. The land is next rolled nntil all clods are broken. The water 
channels and beds are made and the transplants are put in and a watering is at 
once given. The transplants are obtained thus. Tney may be purchased at 
tlie rate of 4 annas per square cubit or be raised by the zemindar himself. A 
merla of seedlings is sufficient to plant out a kanal. The soil of the seedling 
bed is first carefully prepared ano well worked. The seeds are sown broad- 
cast and aro covered with an inch thickness of fine manure and watered. The 
seedling bed is covered with grass during the frosty months. Transplanting 
commences in the middle of Phagan. ite waterings are given at first every 
3 or 4 days and they gradually diminish to once a week. The first weeding 
and hoeing is given about 25 days after the transplanting, as soon as the 

Jlants have taken good root. Two or three hoeings are given afterwards, 
have given as many as six hoeings. Three or four top dressings are 
given. The roots are seldom manured. The breaking-ofF of the young 
shoots from the stem (Kalli bhanna) involves much labour. The flower 
ia also pulled off. The shoots are plucked off every fourth day for a 
month. If this ia well done, the tobacco leaves broaden and the flavour 
becomes more acrid. Tobacco is cut a little, about ^ kanal, at a time. 
It is spread on the ground for 3 days. The leaves are not then stripped off, 
bnt the plants are heaped on the floor of a dark room and covered with olankets 
or rizdis, and remain thus for a week. At the end of the week the leaves are 
stripped ofT the stalks and twisted into ropes and carried off by the purchaser. 
A good deal of adulteration goes on. Sajji or lime or saltpetre water is 
Sprinkled on the leaf to make it bitter. Old bulrush mats are burnt and the 
ashes mixed with cut tobacco. Sand is mixed with the tobacco twists to muke 
it weigh heavy. The tobacco plant suffers most from the attacks of the ' miila' 
and ' tel* ' insects. The 'mdli' is a whitish-hrowu wooly caterpillar with a 
black head. The base of tho stem is attacked just underneath the ground. 
^ese 'mula' attacks often commence most inconveniently, just when the 
tobacco is being sold. It is then the zemindar's care to get up early in the 
morning and carry off and bury all the plants that have died during the night. 
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The moro rain ttie worse ihe 'indIa' iLttacks. Buth ripe and anripe plants ar4 
Rttackod. Rain is only needed to wash off dust dejioaited on the tobacco 
leaves by dust-storms, or carry off the ' t«la' blight. * Tela' is worst in dry 
seasons. It is tlin product ofanaphia. There is no remedy but rain. Heavy 
rain in May is most injurious. AU the pungeaoy of the leaf is washed ont, 
Rod the weight is diminished. 

121. SuffOTcane is grown for giir in the Gilotar and adjoiaing villagea 

of the K^Eow&l ilak4 in the Chiniot tahsil. la 
ajBreane. Chiniot itself and Maghianait is grown to some extent, 

and sold in the bazaars, but is not made into giir. Sugarcane grows best in a 
rich loam, well manured, in or near the Hetbar, where water is very near to 
the surface. If it is once flooded by river water so much the better, but Boods 
are dangerous. Sugarcane reqnires constant waterings, and if, as in Maghi^na, 
the well is assisted by a jballar, it is so much the better for this crop. Not 
only does a jballar raise more water, but & change from well to river water I 
seems to greatly benefit the cane. There is a good deal of uncertainty about 
this crop, and this combined with tlie immeuse amount of labour needed and 
the long time that it occupies the ground, has brought it into some disrppute 
in Magbidna, where rice has of late years to a large extent taken its place. 
Sugarcane is never grown near Mngbiana as a sole crop. Vegetables and 
china, one or other, sometimes both, always accompany it. Land cannot ba 
ploughed too often for sugarcane, and must be heavily manared. The cuttings 
are planted in trenches and lightly covered over with soil, and a watering is 
at once given. When the cane plants are three months old, and about 2 or 2^ 
feet high, the treacbes are filled up and manure put to thvir roots. At this 
time any other crop that may have been sown with the cane is pulled np. The 
cane is ready to cut about the middle of Katik, but it is often in the ground 
nntil Phagan. 1 have seen cano uncut in March. The crop is hoed four or 
five times. At first it is watered evary fourth dav up to the lat Jelh or later, 
and once a week from that time until it ripens. The worst enemy of sngarcane 
is the white-ant, and constant waterings are needed to keep this pest away. 
Jackals are also extremely fond of cane. Tbey chew but do not eat it. Frosta 
are injurious if they are early. A frost-bitten oane loses a large portion of its 
juice. 

122. Very little rice is grown in this district. A little is grown in new 

silt along the Jhelum, and there is some rice onltiva- 
"^ tion on the Hetbar wells of Magbiana and Jhang, 

The rice of the Jhelum sailSb is a coarse variety, and not mncb care is taken 
in its cultivation. The silt is not ploughed np. The seed is scattered broad- 
cast over the surface and left to take its chance. If the silt is thick the crop 
is generally a good one, but if sand is near the snrface, the rice dries up when 
the river goes down. The sowings -commence in Sftwan Bbadron. About 
16 lbs. of seed go to the acre. The crop ripens in three months. This mode 
of rice cultivation is called ' pokh.' Another method is to transplant seed- 
lings into these mud banks. No plougbings are given, the seedlings are 
simply stuck into the muil. The seedlings are grown on a well. This mode 
is called ' rod.' The crop takes the same time to ripen cultivated either way. 
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On the Maghijtna well lands tiio soil is most oftrefully prepared for rice. Two 
or three plongliings are given and the land is well manared. Then, when 
the soil has been well worked, the well beds are formed, the water tamed 
on and the transplanting done by boys. The condoaal bending down makes 
this rather hard work, and they are paid liberally. The crop is watered twios 
a week. The soil must on no account be allowed to dry np. Jhalldra are 
largely used in Maghiana to assist the wells. Harvest time is in Katik. The 
seedling beds are prepared and the seed sown in Baisakh and Jeth. Abont 
S pai, between 12 and 16 ths., of seed aro tised for 8 merlas and tha 
transplants given are sntRoient for an acre. Transplanting is effected in 
Sawan in MaghiAna. Rice does not suffer from diseaees. It is a crop that 
gives a heavy yield. 

123. Rangnf, sw&nk, mandi^a and kdria are crops that are growD 
Kangttl. Sw4nk. Maoddo. more of less in varions parts of the district, bat tha 

Kiirin. total area under them is insignificant. Sw^nk and 

kiiria are seldom seen. Patches are grown on wells for fodder by zemin- 
dars who keep horses, but the grain is suldom threshed. They are grown ou 
well lands as a khanf crop, and require constant irrigation. Kangni is grown 
to some extent on the leased wells in the Government B&r to the east of Jhang. 
Stray patches are seen on wells in villages generally associated with cotton, 
rarely by themselves. Mandda is more generally grown in the two southern 
tahaila. I do not remember ever having seen it in Chiniot. It is sown on 
stiff saline clays, and does well where other crops hardly germinate. It is a 
capital fodder crop, and can generally be cut twice, often three times if there 
is rain. In Dolowan^ in the Kacht of Shorkot and adjoining villages, it is 
largely grown for its grain aa a single crop. In other parts it is more usually 
found as a mixed crop with cotton. It is sown in Chait, Baisikh, and 
reaped in Assu, Eatik. The land should be ploughed up twice or thrice. 
The seed is sown broadcast at the rate of 7^ Its. for acre. A watering should 
be given once a week. Mandda, it may be worth noting, is the BAgi of 
Mysore. The systems of cultivation seem to be curiously different. 

124. Melons are largely grown all over the district on sailab, well, and 
jjgj^j^ rain lands. The rain-land cultivation is confined to 

the Bar, and water melons only are, as a rule, sown. 
Zemindars say that they grow wild in years of good rain-fall, and there is no 
reason for disbelieving them. In sailab lands the seed is sown with a drill, 
and the drills are wide apart. Two or three ploughings are given, and one 
rolling last of all before the seed is drilled in, at the rate of about ^ topah a 
kanal, about 15 tbs. to the acre. Sowings are made in Chait, and the fruit 
ripens in three months. Sowings are made at intervals. The chief melon 
caltivation is, however, on wells in the neighbourhood of large villages and 
towns. The melons of J hang and Chiniot are exceptionally good. The lands 
is first irrigated liberally, but not over-manured, then ploughed and rolled. 
Ths seed is sown broadcast at the rate of about 7^ Iba. to the acre. The seed 
is aometimea st«eped in water and sometimes not. Young melon plants are 
benefitted by rain, but it is injurious later on. The first sowings are made in 
Phagan, but most melons are sown in Chait. Melons sown in Phagan on 
food cool land are not watered until 1st Chait, but the melon beds aie coa- 
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' ftanlljr hoed and WMiled. Helons shown io Cluut are watered re^liTlt 
the firai. WeU-tendHi melon fields near a totrn will be hoed perhap Ul 

t IS tilDM. Ibe OTDft if gViMM-ftllj eold to Karara on the grouiid. Tbujin 
Hibs wveding uk) watcbiog, tbti proitrietor or coltivator beiug oalrreiiMi!' 
^for WKlsring lb* crop. The waterinj^s are more frequent wliniB It 

Suiti be([iii to frait Melons do well in a light loam. Bound jii^S m 
ev are grown in a soil llint apiMtars to be bat slightly remored from «iW tc 
'.Tho plant i< »al>ji'Ct to ' tela olif^bt and to 'b»aJu'. It is not very mK i 
i* what ' hadda ' is, bnt aa far as I can learn the leaves are attacked br «l J 
win^d insect and dio, and the whole plant withers awaj. Baioit: 
iiijuriooa to melons on wvils. 

125. Assd is bardljr grown at all in this district. la 1878, oviiij 
. . . the very favourable rains, a lar^ area was »ani 

the Kachi wells as a bsrani crop, and was aftemil 
, watered onoe or twice. Tbo preparation is of the roaghest description. Oil 
_ ploughing or two are given. The seed is sown broadcast and plougliedil 
The crop is atod for fodder. I have seen very little land under tLi) m 
alnoe 187S. Sowings tiiko place in Assu and Bhaiiroo, The crop is 
Obait. Assu is a hard plant, bnt sutlers a Utile from worms and catei 

126. The division of the crops has now to be described. AiW 

grain has been threshed and winnowed, it is call 
(bTiSf "■'*''""'*'"' "^^ '" <"'« ^''''P (<''''^^> '^^ '* divided between the 

lord and tenant and Kamins. First of all the iW 
mlilla's fee, ratdl arteahi, is measured out, and next tb»t of the ^l> 
mirasi {jukh). The remaining grain is then divided between the laiidii 
and tenant according to the rent conditions. Itismeasnred out in topi 
The last portion of the heap is not divided. It is called talla, and is reeeni 
to pay the Knmina, each of whom gets what be is entitled to tbereffflaj 
The weighman generally manages to leave just enough grain to satisfy ihe*] 
fees, ' Kamiana. If any grain remains over, it is nsnally made a present i- 
to the tenant. Some bard landlords insist on taking their share. If li»! 
talla is insufficient, the deficiency is made up from the proprietor's 
cultivator's heaps proportionately to the shares on which the produce ii 
divided. Each carries off his shares and the basiness is finished. It is tb 
_, , soneral custom throucrhout the district to pay Ik 

Tho reaper B wage. * , ., l ■. ■ 'ii Y '^•^ -i 

reaper a daily wage, out in some villages he is pui 
from the grain heap. The normal pay of a reaper is 3 sheaves (miiAa), ftc 
every 100 sheaves reaped and tied. This would make his wage -^ of ' 
prodnce, bat in reality ha manages to obt;un a much larger share. Hts wi 
eheaves are twice as hig as the ordiuary ones, and instead of one in 34 
really takes two. He also gets a bunch of ears (irdnt). In Leia the di 
«uce between the reaper's and the ordinary sheaf is recognised, and the 
is called diuirwan {the winner), and the other hdrwdn (the loser). " 
and iiiras, great aud small, are ale o the names used. If the reaper is 
from the grain heap, he takes his fee with the other Kamins. His pay 
calculated at so much a day or bo much a kanal, rarely at a fixed share 
the produce. In oiio Sliorkot village this lattor rata is fixed at 10 topas 
.karwar or tV- ^'^^ cutting vvell wheat there is not much variation 
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reaper's rate of pay, bat in ttie case of saiUb lands it has an npward tendency.' 
The landlord may be snxioDS on the BCore of floods to ^et his graiii in as 
early as possible, or the crop may be full of thistles and camel thorn, and tbs 
reapers cannot be got to touch it except for pay higher than the ordinary. 
It is the general castom throughout the district for the reaper's fee to he 
paid to whoever reaps, vrhether he be the tenant or not. I am told that in 
some parts of Chiniot the tenant, if he reaps the crops, gets no wages for so 
doing, hut I am inclined to doubt whether this is the ease te any extent. In 
Jbang and Shorkot no such instance is known. 

The winnower is paid at the rate of yLth, 4 topaha perfearwfir. Winnowing 
_ . is performed with a reed tray (ckajj), and the man 

who winnows is called chdjji. He is almost always 
a man of the sweeper (c/iifra) class. His pay is high, bnt it covers not 
winnowing only, but all other manifold jobs that he does for the proprietor 
during the year. The threshing {gdk kama) of the grain is usually per- 
formed by the tenant's bullocks, and he is not paid for this work, bat if an- 
other man's bullocks are called in, he takes a regular fee {gahera), or 1 or 
2 topahs per yoke per day. There are some exceptions to the above rule in 
the case of upland wells, where there is some difficulty in obtaining tenants. 
A topah or a topah and a half is allowed out of the talla heap, half of which 
goes to the proprietor and half to tie tenant, 

127. The Kamins proper, ' vadde Kam[n ' as they are called, are the 
-^^^j^, , potter, the carpenter, the blacksmith and the barber. 

The mochi and the dhobi are not included, as they 
are not always paid out of the grain heap. The fees of the Kamins proper 
are usually partly fixed per well and partly proportionate to the well produce. 
A common mode of payment is one sheaf {piili)+ 1 bundle fjrorfa)+2 topahs 
per karwar. A pUli contains about 8 topahs (15 seers) of grain, and a 
yada is half the size. The barber is paid less than the other three. His 
allowance is often docked of the gada. The carpenter generally obtains 
an additional fee of from 3 to 6 topahs per well on account of the sticks 
{arerUn) on which each well pot is strung, that he ha» to furnish. The- 
' Chdra ' is another important Kamin, bat his fees are lumped aa a winnow- 
ing fee (,/iaqij chajji), and lie is not included in the ' vadde Kamian,' Kamins 
proper. There are also a number of miacellaneoas fces. The weighman- 
(dharuidi) gets from 2 topahs per karwar to half a topah Two topahs 
are the usual fee. The watchman's (mitltasHl} fee is not uiHversal. The 
tenant is supposed to be responsible for watch and ward,, but the 
proprietor often finds it profitable to have bis o^wn watchman^ and if 
ne is appointed his pay is defrayed from the joint heap. The fee varies 
from 2 topabs to 4 topahs per karwir. If 4 topahs, th» fee becomes pro- 
prietary in character, for the landlord takes it and pays the Mubassil what 
he thinks fit. BlUrd or kerayd (carriage fee) is anotlier perquisite of 
the landlord. It represents the cost of delivering the grain at the landlord's- 
house. Two topahs per karwir is the average rate, but both more and less- 
is taken. With regard to both these last fees it should hu noted (hat they 
depend on the rektioos subsisting between the tenant and. the laudUu'd. If 
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the >oQ ia good and the Uodlord Itbeiml (there an landlords and InJb 
the tenant doea not object to bia showing off by taking a hearr c 
•od watcbman'i fee, bat if tix landlord is hard and the well not a very ■ 
one, both fees will be abannC The tenant often refases to caldtiti dl 
Mohawil is appointed. "Fix Umllord baa to eive way, and so hiiirMM 
TVOOSttiaes the right of the tenant to pilfer on a bad well. The priest {Mm 
in coarge of the village mosque (mo^uf), tbe boatman (moiUA^, the'nlH 
ainker ' (lobah), the herdsman {cher^) are also paid small fees from Ail 
grain b^p. More rarol; the Tillajre banl {pira/iS, mirdef), the dnmnl 
{naffdrchl), tho baker (mdcAf), Ibo proprietor's agent {nauiar), get lea, f 

128. Tho religions and charitable fees are composed of ths n 
BeltKioQi and chkhulite nnathl, nstially 1 topah per karn-^r taken bf I 
(««■ Malla, who looks after the spiritual welfnra «■ 

Tillage. A small fee is often allowed in addition for the maintenance «fJ| 
mosque. Almost invariablj a payment, small in amonnt, is allowed fotfl 
Bopport of the most favonrite or nearest shrine. In some villages the J 
ancv's to shrines are considerable. 



129. The allowances noted above are those raid at the wheat harrsA I 
. The Kamins get very little at the kbarif. The Haril I 

gMoi'thaUiat'ii. " ° "' '""'*? '^^ * weU consists of cotton, jowar and ohini. I 
If the grttin crops are harvested and give afnir | 
onttnrn, the Kamins proper are given a little. There are certain i 
rates, bnt as a matter of fact the kharif Kamiana payments depend entirelf I 
on the onttura. If the jowir and china fail, or yield bnt little grain, w I 
Kamins get no grain, but are allowed a little cotton instead. The rabi is by I 
far the most imiiortaut harvest, and it is the wheat crop that has to defnj 
the Kamiina cnarges. 

130. The Kamiana expenses on wells in this district are no doubt 

heavy, and it has been hinted that for calcnlating the 
KiSiinSgMViwlli! balf net assets they have been rated too high. Coil- 

stant personal enqniry has not bronght to light anj 
reason for doubting the approximate accuracy of the estimates adopted in 
the Tahsil Assessment reports. It must be remembered that the raaintensnce 
of the well gear and wood work, the repairs to all agricnltnral implement!, 
the supply of well pots, thatching charges and house repairs, are all included 
in the Kamiana. Besides their legitimate work, the Kamins have to make 
themselves useful in a multitude of ways. They plough if wanted, ran errands, 
carry messages, cut wood and draw water. They are highly prized and are 
■well treated. It is a common saying among the people, that it is better for 
a lambardar to be congratulated on the fact that a fresh Kamin has settled in 
his village than that a son has been born to him. Any Kamin settling in a 
new village would be given a house at once by the lambardar, or if there 
was not one available a new one would be at once made, tho lambardar 
gnpplying the wood aud materials. Village servants they are, and occasion- 
ally have to endure rough treatment and hardships, bnt they are a far loo 
valoable element in the village community for the lambardar or proprietors 
to oppress them in any extraordinary manner. They also got in iMdditieik::i4 
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in fees bundles of fodder from the wells in season. Most of them keep 
^ ^ cow or a small flock of sheep and j|;oats. It is a mistake to suppose, as is 
^Tiflen done, that they are a miserable, down-trodden poverty-stricKen set of 
men. A statement is ^ven in the Appendices, showing the Kamiina fees taken 
^ Jn a river and an upland village in the Shorkot tahsil. Though there is some 
^ idiffsrence in all three tahsils, tiiese will be sufficient to afford a general idea of 
, 'the system. 

^ 131. It remains to notice the shares upon whidi the produce of the 

% Bent tea. ^^^ ^* divided between the proprietor and the tenant. 

^ The statement below will indicate how remarkably 

^ high the rent rate in this district is. The figures are taken from Statements 

^ B. accompanying the Assessment Reports : — 



■I 
t 



Tahsil. 



Chiniot ... 
Jhang 
Shorkot ... 

District... 



Total abba hbls on 
kind sbnt& 



61,827 
96,404 
67,791 

2,16,022 



Abba hbld bt tbmantsi 
fating half-pboduob 
with pebcbntagb on 
total abba. 



83,066 
68 

76,616 
79 

68,831 
93 

1,68,493 



Aybbaob bbnt batb 
OF THB Tahsil. 



•43 

•47 
•49 



•46 



I suppose there is not a district in the province where tlie rate of 
bat&i is so high. On sailib lands the rate is invariably one-half. On 
the better class of sail&b lands in the Jhang tahsil it is even cuft- 
tomary to exact a small fee from the incoming tenant for permission 
to cultivate. I have never heard of such charges being made in the two 
other tahsilsy but it is a well-known fact that throughout the district there 
is never any difficulty in procuring tenants for fairly good sailab lands. On 
saitab lands half bat&i does really mean half the produce after defraying the 
necessary Kamiina &c. charges. On well lands naif-produce rents are nomi- 
nal. With few exceptions one-third is the Share of the prodnce taken by the 
landlord of china, kangni. mandua, melons and tobacco. It is not customary 
for the three first-named crops to be grown together on the same well, 
but one or other is almost invariably cultivated. Melons, except near towns, 
belong entirely to. the cultivator. Practically the tenant can cut as much 
green wheat and jowir to feed the well bullocks as is necessary. There is 
really no limit. Similarly the whole of the turnip crop is his. It is only 
where the crop or roots are sold that the proprietor takes his share ; other- 
wise all that he takes is a marla or two of green wheat and a bundle or two 
of turnips. Both china and turnips are consequently very favourite crops 
with the tenant-at-will, and he half lives on turnips during the .cold weatiier. 
On inferior wells, where the water is very distant or the soil not good, the 
tenant contrives under various pretences to extort other allowances. He 
insists upon one or two marlas being allowed him for his spiritual adviser 
(ptV), and the same amount for his daughter's children, "who are supposed to 







luro onrUin rUim* npon him. On Homn wells the tenunt ^ets ona-ei^Tith of the 
prO[>rifltor'» half nbare callwl 4thot. Tha word dlhok ja now-a-Jaya often 
lUed to RidKii klloWKticcs of tliis natiini, though inoni or less than one-ei^htli. 
Oo others, insleiuJ of the Aihok, a kan&l of the aUndiiijr crop is allowed. 
Tho ti>naiit takna care that this kati&l is the very best on the well. Junir 
and barley am specially liable to tbu pilfering attacks of the tenants. By 
the time jowAr ripens the tenant's atock of grain ia probably cxhaasted, and 
he commences to pluck the ears anil xcorch and eat the grain aa soon aa it is 
ready. The stalks are chewed as a kind of inferior sugarcane. When the 
jow^r ripens and the grain is divided on the threshing floor, the tenant, by 
threats and entreaties, generally miinagSB to cajole or swindle the proprielor 
out of his rightful share. The sama course takes place in reference to barley. 
The tenant begins to plnok the ears long before he thinks of dividing 
the produce. The women walk through the fields and pinch off the ripest 
ears. The earliest and latest cotton pickings belong to the tenant. If ha 
reaps the wheat he is paid the regular reapers' wage. This is not, I beliere, 
the general cnstotn in the Province. There are only two portions of the 
district where tho prevailing rent rate is other than one-half the produce. In 
the Hnlkiwah circle in Chiniot and in the Utar Vichand circle of Jhang, the 
prevailing rate ia one-third. In the Halkiwah the comparative lowness of the 
rent rate is doe to the cultivation of the more profitable crops of sugarcane 
and Indian corn that require more labour on the cultivator's part. In the Utir 
Vichand it is due to the inferior quality of the soil and the difficulty wiA 
which oultivatora are induced to talte up tenancies on the wells. Taccavi is 
just as common in the Utar Vichand aa elsewhere. A comparison between 
rents past and present and the discussion of the qnesfions of taccavi advances 
and their effect on the rent, will form portion of the chapter oo the Present 
AsseBBenant. 



132. 

BhfiSB, 



There is a considerabls amount of ferment in the Jhang tahail 
where Karsr landlords are more common than else- 
where, regarding the question of dividing bhusa. 
Of course in the case of a tenant-at- will the matter ia one of agreement pure 
and simple. If the landlord wants a share of the bhiisa and the tenant 
refnaes to give it, the landlord can eject, and if the converse is the case the 
tenant can give notice. The importance of the question lies in its relation to 
taldqdsr proprietors and hereditary tenants. On sailib and well lands I 
believe that before this S>'ttloment commenced no fixed share of wheat bhdsa 
was ever taken by any landlord throughout tho district. If any exceptions 
existed (as they do to most rules), they were to be found in the Jhang tahsil, 
and there were probably special circumstances ( e. g., very good soil and a 
grasping landlord, &c.) that explained each instance. All that the landlord 
took was two or three large bundles (travgars) per holding, if he wanted 
them. These loads of bhiisa were taken at varioua times, not necessarily at 
harvest. The demand was limited by the wants of the landlord. If he had 
enough bhdaa of his own he probably took nothing from bis tenant. On 
sailab laoda the landlord generally took bbiisa, but rarely ou wells. It wa» 
left with the tenant on the tacit understanding that it was to be consumed oa 
the well. It is more to the landlord's interest that the well bullocks should 
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well fed and strong and that his tenant should be kept in a good hnmonry 
"^..an that he should have 7 or 8 more mannds of fodder in his bhdsa stock. 
^ fi6 is a condition of most annual leases in England that no straw is to be sold 
^^f ilie farm. Missa bkdaay t. e. that of ni&sh mung and moth, is generally 
itfivided. Many instances will be found where the landlord never has taken 
9 f da share of this bhusa, but at the same time the landlord's right to take a 
v%hare has never been really disputed. I am not referring to cases but to 
^;ilie general practice and feeling of the district. Missa bhdsa is exceptionally 
~^ood fodder, and horses are very fond of it. Hence horse-breeding land- 
r^l^xnAB usoally took the same share of the bhusa as they did of the grain. 

j» 133. Home farm cultivation is termed hathrddhf and a farm labourer 
ji . rm 1 u ^ hathrddhi rdkak. or kdmd. The lichdin tenant 

;^ IS not a farm labourer. A Ixchaxn tenant is provided 

} with a pair of bullocks by the proprietor and takes half of the 
i- tenant's share of the produce allotted to his yoke, the other half being taken 
, by the proprietor of the bullocks. Sometimes the lichdin finds half the 
^ ' 8eed, but more generally he gives nothing but his labour. A farm labourer 
is kept in clothes and shoes and tobacco. He gets a blanket in the cold 
weather. His ordinary clothes allowance is 1 loin doth {fnajld)^ 1 chaddar 
(utla^) and 1 turban {pag)* As to food, if the man is a bachelor he gets his 
two meals a day, if married, he is allowed 4 pdi of wheat or 5 pdi of mixed 
grain, — china, barley, gram, and wheat per month. A farm labourer is also 
paid never less than 8 annas cash a month, often 12 annas. He gets as much 
^ tobacco as he likes. The proprietor's barber trims his hair, and his clothes are 
washed by the proprietor's dhobi. From what one hears these ' K&mas ' are as 
troublesome and grumble as much about their food as ^ men in the house ' on 
an English fdrm. Keeping farm servants has been very expensive during the 
last two years, and they did not at all sympathise with the proprietor's endea- 
vours to economise by substituting china and other flour for that of wheat. 

134. This chapter will be fitly concluded with a notice of the agricul- 
tural qualities of the main proprietary tribes of the 

cuKte! *"^ " *^" district. Two statements will be found among the 

appendices, one of which shows the total cultivated 

area held in proprietary rignt by each tribe and how it is cultivated, and the 

second the total area cultivated by each tribe, whether as proprietors or tenants. 

The cultivation of the district is carried on by proprietors and tenants in the 

following shares : — 





CULTIVATBD BT 




Proprietort. 


Tftraddadkan. 


Occupancy tenaDts. 


Tenant8-at-will. 


1,4^,316 
45 


7,191 
2 


7,080 
2 


1,69,712 
15 
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Horn than half the cultivated area of the district is in tbe hands of tk 
tenatits-at-will, but it miiBt be remembored that a ooneiderable portico of t^' 
area (bus shown is cultivated hy co-sharers as tenants of the other proprie-< 
tor». In •«>mo jwrlions oftlio district, especially where property ia held 
aiioestra) shares, a couple of sharers, or even one, cattivate a well in whioh 
tboir share is very small, thoir shares in other wells being held by < 
•harars. Hie produce of the well bo occupied is taken and the reveune poij 
by the occupant alone. The ancestral shares are not acted on. The prodraH 
of the other wella jointly held is similarly taken and the revenue paid bj 
the occupant-sharers. Instances also exist where the revenue is paid BCDor» 
ing to shares, but each sharer takes the produce of the jointproperty he ecci. 
pies without reference to the proprietory shares. The Khokhar village^ 
north-east of Kot l&h Shah, afford many instances of peculiar arrangementi 
of this description. 

135. A talular statement ia given below, indicating the amount of Und 

Amount of imod held in held by each tribe in proprietary right and t^i 

proprieUry right •nd colli- amount of land cultivated by each tribe. The 

vBted by eich trite. centages are also given ;— 





AaiA HBLD IN PBOPaiBTl^S 

Right. 


Abka Coltitatbd. 1 




Aica. 




Area. 


Percentage. 


Jftta 


78,976 


21 


1,36,100 


11 


Bjii» 


78,869 


21 


6B,9il 


19 


fly«i- 


10,814 


12 


12,110 


1 


Hindils 


89,65^ 


J2 


21,738 


7 




2(,39e 




19,243 


6 




23,403 




20,930 


6 


bhaddhars » 


16,601 




12,949 


4 


EiLrairiiis 


13,039 




6,674 


2 


Bhattis 


9,316 




6,717 


3 




2,0M 




30,897 


9 



I Jats and Syals own nearly half the cultivated area between them, 

I cnltivate nearly two-thirds. Besides the two tribes above mentioned, HindA 

I and Syuds alone hold more than 10 per cent of the cultivated 

I Syk\a hold but little property in Cliiniot, but are strong in the two othi 

I tahsila. Chaddhars are located almost entirely in Chiniot, and so alw 

I are the Bhattis. There are no Beloch proprietors in Chiniot. Two-third 

I of their property is situate in the Jhang tabsil. Syuds are large proprii 
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ij^ Jhang and Obiniot. Much land is held by Jats in all tbree tabsils 
^3Bt in Cbiniot^east in Jbang. Misoellaneons Mabomedans are Strong 
^. Ghinioty and Hindds in Jbang* 

1 186. It is diffioidt to give a good opinion on tbe qnaliiy of eaeh tribe 
fc _^ , , , as agricultarists, tbe variations are so great. In 
m^!t^ cl^«^t« Cbiniot tbe Jat villagsB along tbe river bank are 
^, * excellenthr farmed. Towards tbe fiir the cnltiva- 

^ ji most inferior. In Jbang tbe Sy^ls on tbe Jbelam are often carefal and 
^ilrioiis <!^ltivatord. On tbe left bank of tbe Cben&b they care UlUe for 
MnrBy and keep large herds of cattle. Borne Harral villages are weill 
filedy otbeiw are deserted if afber favonrable rain there is good grass in 
^ tbe B&r. On the whole the Jats are the best culti- 

vators in tbe district, but even their cultivation taken 
BTdiitd is nothing Very wonderful. Naturally they are inclined more to 
Btoral life and cattle-lifting than to drivin^f a plough. A Jat who farms 
Bwn land seldom farms it badly, and is a better cultivator than tbe Jat 
■it-at-will. Among tbe Jats the Khokbar tribe has, perhaps \^foilglyi 
. included. Some of their villages near Kot Isa Shah Will compare 
^. with any in me district. The Sy&b are not good 

cultivators. Tbe bettef families have hitherto con- 
'^ed it dishonourable to touch a plough, but this feeling is now confined 
Tnities in affluent circumstances. Poor Syals have to cultivate, just as 
other zemindar, to earn their daily bread. In old days, no doubt, the 
i.bood of the Sy&Is who dwelt along tbe Cben&b depended more on their 
e than on agriculture ; and their wealth in herds more on their auda- 
ad cattle-Iiffcers than their skill as cattle breeders. Now-a-days this 
ce of income is far less profitable. Cattle theft is still rife, but tbe chances 
dtection, where it is carried on in a wholesale manner, are too many t6 
9v it to be adopted as a safe and lucrative calling. In old days a band 
!hen6b thieves would swim a whole herd of btmaloes from me Cbiniot 
il to Shorkot and there dispose of them. Theft now, except in tbe B6r, 
8 tiot go ordinarily beyond a bufialo or two, or a pair of bullocks. With 
decline of cattle-lifting as a livelihood, agriculture has come more into 
our. The large extension of cultivation, especially in sailab landd. baa 
linisbed the number of cattle in many parts of tbe district, notably oa 
Jbelum, and rendered a recourse to agriculture for a living more a 
tter of necessity than of choice. Cattle grazing as a means ofiivelihoocl 
. only be profitably carried on in villages containing a large quantity of 
kure land, eitiker in river belas or in tbe Ut&r. On the Jbelam almost all 
liable land has been cultivated. On tbe Chenib tbe villages usually^ 
tain a large quantity of waste more or less suitable for grazing. Larg^ 
ds of cikttle ai^ kept, and the iUcome therefrom is probably greater tbaix 
m tbe land. In sucn villages cultivation is inferior. Tbe proprietors da 
hesitate to neglect their fields for tbe sake of their cattle. The differencA 
ween tbe farming of tbe Syals on tbe Jbelam and those on the Chen^ 
'ery great. ^ 

Syuds are bad managers, and they hardly ever touch a plough Tb 
^ are a thriftless extravagant class, about the WoiHif k ^ 

^^' Ifains Goyermnent has. ^^ "*J^- 
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nin^his are first elus cnUivBton, BiosiTi 
irioiu and careful, bat ihtj cultirate but little ti 

Beloclies are a. little superior to the SjliU. 

Cliaddliars and Bhattia are pTOSperous farmm 
and are both good maDagers and careful cnltiri 

Tbe Khojabs and the otlier AfiscellaneoDB Mahomedans do not cultii 
^l^gl^ much thcin8«lvw, but th^y look after their projK. 

very carefully, and their laud is, as a rule, exceedJD^ 
well cultivated. 



Cl^ddhart and BhttlU, 



Kawiim 



Eamins are about a 
lord cau get. 



bad cultivators as a laan 



137. The proprietors of the dii^trict cannot be congratulated on tbaie J 
TeoantB sl-will teiiants-at^ivill. Those of Cfatniot aro beat off 

though even there it is no eaey matter to obtai 
tenants for UtAr and Bar wells. It is never dilficuit to obtain tenants k 
the easily cnltivated sailab lands and the wells of the Heth^r. There is t| 
fiiot a competition for these lands in some portions of the district. Bat b 
the Bar and especially in tbe Kachi circles, the tenants are a poor nnsetfla 
class, with an indifferent reputation for industry. In the Kachi this baa beei 
the normal condition of tenants for many years. Mr. Monckton wrote a 
them: " The non-hereditary cultivators are in no way attached to the soil 
on the contrary, they are continually on the move, either from the well culti* 
vation to tbe sailab or from bad to fertile soils. Ev«n proprietors often qnii 
their estates to join their brotherhoods in the Khangarb district to take to tin 
easier cultivation near canals ; or else they move off to tho Kacha of thi 
Lein district in seasons when the Indus may have fertihsed by its deposi 
a tract larger than ordinary. Even the owners show but little a ttachmen 
to their properties." This is exactly what is still going on. Before the 
exoellent rains of 1878, the Kachi had been almost deserted by tenants-ab- 
will, and the tract had seriously deteriorated. Many wells had fallen onto( 
work, and many villages had been given large reductions in assessment 
Since, the Kachi has recovered in the most wonderful way, is still improvingj 
and the tenants are coming back. But let another aeries of bad years coma 
and they wilt fly off in scores to the canals of Muzaffargarh, the aailaba o 
the Indus, and the labour market of Multan. The tenant in tbe Bar trac 
is less migratory, but in seasons of scarcity he too deserts for tbe sailsb (A 
the Ravi and the Multan canals. Almost all these tenants are in receip 
of taccavi advances, and the position of a landlord of assessed land coltivatM 
by Biich restless persons is not to be envied. 

138. In the upland villages a landlord, when be entertains a nen 
„ . , tenant, almost always gives him an advance of monev* 
Taocavi adv Knees, i, ii i i j*^, i i !_■ ,. ""^J* 

or bulloeks and seed to enable him to coramenca 
ciiltivatiag. These advances are known as taccavi. The money advaocai 
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f 

f^%red in the Settlement Becord are given bdow with the nnmber of holdingsF 
.4 other information. 



St t TAHBILr 


1 

NUMBBK OF 


;rACCAYI 

Ad- 
YANOB. 


LAinO HELD BT TENANTS. 


»S, 


Holdings Tenants. 


Cultiva- 
ted. 


Fallow. 


Uncul- 
tivated. 


TotW. 


.. Ohiniot ... •»• 
^^ Jhang ... ..^ .» 
Shorkot ••• ••• ... 


361 
2,311 
1,210 


1 

416 

: l,99fr 

1,552 


1&,3^0 
60,967 
85,529 


2,786 
13,509 
12,449 


480 
3,834 
4,891 


869 
11,467 
15,441 


4,13^ 
28,810 
32,781 


' District .»• 


3,882 


3,966 


Mt|86& 


28,743 


9,205 


' 27,777 


65,726^ 



t' The amonnt of taccavi here shown does not include any advances 
r.except of money. The landlord's theory with regard to these advances is 
fliiat the tenant cannot leave his service until they are repaid. As a matter of 
[ fact tenants very often do not pay and leave on the slightest provocation. A 
had season, the loss of ballocks, better terms offered by another landlord, are 
•ach a snfHcient inducement to them to leave their old masters. If a tenant 
does leave, the proprietor has no remedy. It is not worth while suing him* 
iDr the amonnt due, that would be simply sending good money after bad debts. 
What with the capital expended on wells, the money advanced in taccavi, 
and the inferior quality of the tenantry, the cultivation of their lands is for 
landlords of upland villages in this district a most expensive undertaking. 
Of the area cultivated by tenants^at-will nearly one-half is held by Jats, one-^ 
sixth by Kanxins, oiM-eighth by Sy&Is, and one-sixteenth by Miscellaneous 
Mahomedans. The large prc^ortion held by Kamins speaks voUim6& for th» 
character of such coitivatien^ 



CHAPTER v. 

AGRICULTURAL STOCK. 



Stock statisticB* 



139. According to the Punjab Administration 
Report of 1878-9,. the stock of this district was as- 
below. 



Cows AKD Buffaloes. 


HOBSBS. 


Ponies. 


Donkeys. 


Sheep anb 
Goats. 


Camels^ 


1,24,250 


1,752 


236 


3,297 


2,21,660 


9,399* 
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Tbete 6110''^ ftppOAr to mo to be open to snspicion. According to &» 
eanrooniUoD of 1875, ibe Ust that was made forTrinoi purposes, the nomben 
of OMttla wero : — 



Com A» BtTLLOCKa ke. 



I belioTe tliia ennmeration to be nearer the mark than the one given in 
the Administration Ileport, althoogh the dilfioulttes atteadaut on nnnibenDg 
oattLe in this district are enorinous. 

140. The horses of this district deservedly bear a high repntation. The 

marea are, I believe, esteemed by competent jndges to 

"^"^ be among the beat in the Punjab. A horse fair ia 

held annnnlly and prises distributed . I am not prepared to say that the fair ia 
Tery popular among the people, and the Tahsildars have generally to make 
an energetic whip to gel the zemindars in. The last fair waa held in Janu- 
ary at a season particularly disliked by the horse owners. Their horses 
vere not in condition, and had to be taken to and from the fair ground, as no 
semindar would leave a valuable mare out in a January night if he could 
help it. It would no doubt be better if some mares were shown with a httla 
less flesh on, but I never heard of any ouo willingly showing horses ia bad 
condition in England. Itomarks of acaustic nature, not flattering to the liber- 
ality of the owner, are likely to be made. Chaff of this description ia equally 
common among the zemindars of this district, and is coarser and more oppro- 
bioas in character, and there is nothing a well-to-do zemindar dislikes mora 
than laying himself open to attacks of this kind. This year the fair is gcwng 
to be held in the first week of November in the very middle of the i^eat- 
Bowings. The zemindars even preferred this date to one in January. 

There are an enormous number of different breeds of horaea recognised 
among themselves by the zemindars of this district. They are usually 
named from some particular raares of superoxcellent quality, and belong tea 
particular family. I give a lew of the best known. 



NAME OF BREED. 


Naub of bbeedbbb. 


H.r,a. 


Mnbomed Khan and ather^ BalocheB ol Cbntta. 


PhahbimSn 


BLorwanas of KhivR and Makhiana, 


KajUn 


fijndfl of Hatta Matta. J 


GhaTuriin 


Sjnds of Kot Isa Sh&li, ^^^J 


Matwallin 


Liwio^of finj&Das. J^^B 


Uonifiii 


Byffla of Ahmadpar. ^^^B 


Jlw&niKn 


AlUnaa of Eot EUn. 
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According to native opinion a mare ought not (o be pnt tn a horse boforo 
tihois 3| r(vireolcl,and theraare two proper seasons, one in Chait Baisakh (I5th 
March — *15th May) the other Aaad Katik (15th September — 15th Noreinber), 
The foal lives on ihe dam's milk alone for the lat month only. In the second 
other milk is given in addition, Camol'a milk is most esteemed ; if it oannot 
be procnred, cow's or goat's milk is given. The milk is sweetened with sugar 
and is given in small quantities at first ; and is gradually increased to aa 
much as 5 or 6 seers a day. The foal is weaned when six months old front 
the mare, but cMitinuea to be given other milk for from 4 or 6 months longer. 
Gram soaked in milk ie also given. Colts are allowed (o ran loose in tlie 
yonng wheat, and also given jowar and moth. Breaking-in commences 
when they are two years old. They are at first ridden bare-back. An 
amble is the favonrite pace, bat an accomplished mare is taught to go throuj^h 
maoT other exercises, A horse in this district is considered to be full of 
work up to the age of 12 or 13 years, and to deteriorate afterwards, A mare 
will go OR producing foals until she is 15 years old. Horsea are fed aa 
below : — 



Pbriod. 


Food. 


16tb December— 3lEt March 

iBtApril— 3l8t Jnne ... 

Irt Jalj-31st Aagnst 

lat September— 16th Kovember 
16th Norember— 16tb December 


Green wheat. 

BiiliB», grass and grain. 

GruBS and grain, 

Indian corn coba, jowir, and bfijr 

B talks. 
Miaaa bhisa, jowir. 


heads and 



Every horse-breeder sows early half or a quarter of an acre with wheat 
or mixed wheat and barley to afford green food at an early date for his horses. 
This is ready a good month before ordinary wheat. A good deal of importance 
is attached to this point, and the zemindai'9 vie among themselves to have the 
best and earliest kaioid. Grain is given regularly by wealthy men, but, as 
a. rule, ordinary zemindars only give it when they cannot get green food or 
fodder {patte). It is not given as a matter of course. To get a horse into splen- 
did conaition you stall liim in a darkened shed with green wheat up to his 
hocks, in much the same way as fat oattle are fed at home with straw 
up to their knees. Boiled moth and mdsh mixed with molasses and 
turmeric is also given. The process takes 30 days and at the end of 
the time the horse comes out as fat as butter, and unfit to do any work 



whatever. The names of a horse aceordin 


g to age are given below : — 




ToSmonthB. 


To2yeaM. 


To 3| yewB. 


To tl year*. To 6 years. 


AfterByearB, 


Horse. 
Uare... 


Bachcheia. 
Baoheheri. 


Sanal. 
Bebin. 


[ Doak. 


CbnuDuIa. Panja41a. 


UalUpanch. 
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Asfaru I ciiTi make ont, the oolonra in (his disbict are I 
dark Inv ; taita knmaid, chestnat ; kakha, light bay ; gaai, ^ 
nukri, white ; ehinA, roan ; garata, piebald ; muahki, black ; Mi, s 
UuDg betn'eon a light bay and n light brown. 

A horse's colour ought always to be brighL Among the anlaokv spdl 
on n borso are the folluwing : Tard pa»h<im(, a sniaH white star or iWil 
the forehead. This is an abominable mark ; if the horse has a white fasil 
is all righL Ar^at, two legs or one different in colour from the rest of il 
liody. IT they are all four the same colonr it is a good point, fonrRttiil 
stockings are good, two bad, and one very bad. Bhawrldn are rongh apousl 
tho ooat. not liked, especially if near the tail. Nagan^xn, a line of roii<i1 
hair on the neck, if pointing to the front a good point, if backwards towd»| 
the rider, eioeedingly bad. Garara, eyes of differeDt colours. 

Partnership in horses ia, I believe, carried in this district to an eitdd 
□ nknown in other parts of the Punjab. It Is called bhdiwdli. A share in i 
horse is called »am. Aone-qiiarter share is/wiV, a one-eighth ftanrf, and sons- 
sixteenth tanhild. To be parlners with iinother man in a mare is the neit ihinj 
t<t and very nearly as good as being his relation. I have myself heard sliwij 
objection made in Court to a witness on the ground that he and thepu^ 
who Mllod him held sh.ares in the same horses. No rules whatever regalii 
the feeding or keeping of a mare held In partnership. If one of the shaRn 
wants hor he sends for her. It is a point of honour for the partner who hii 
temporary charge of the mare to keep her in first class condition as loogu 
he nas her. If she gets into boat, he arranges to put her to a horse. A 
partner who rears the foal of a mare held jointly till it is two years old, ii 
entitled to a one-quarter share in addition to his original share in'the reiiuin- 
ing throe-fourth share. This is known as Aa^j sifiniiA. A horse's hideiJ 
not used in any manufacture, and is considered worthless. 

141. The camels of this district are divided into the Thai canuli 
^ ' Thalwfin, ' and those of the Bdra ' Bin.' ITk 

""^ ' Thai camel is a much ligbt^'.r beast than the Bai 

camel, and cannot carry so heavy a load. The female becomes in heat whei 
3 years old in the months of Maggar — Chait. The period of gestation is IS 
months. The foal is only allowed to suck a small quantity of milk for tht 
first fifteen days. After that the foal sucks at will, and begins to browM 
after 21 or 22 days. Weaning takes place when the foal is 12 months old, 
The udder of the dam is tied np in a bag. A camel ia first loaded wheo 
3 years old, and broken into the nose string. To start with, not more thai 
3 maunds is the load, A full grown camel carries 8 maands. A ladec 
camel will go double stages, or from 20 to 30 miles a day comfortably 
Only moles are, as a rule, laden, though lost year one constantly saw females 
being used. A male camel will work 20 years, and a female bears up to the aarat 
age. A male camel of average quality used to be worth Rs. 60 and a female 
Rs. 80. Prices have gone up at least 50 per cent of late, owing to the demand 
for camels for work in Afghanistan. Sikbs and others from the Manjha 
buy up the surplus stock annually, A camel is not an affectionate animal. 
The people who ought to know say that he has not the least regard for his 
master, hut this I doubt. A camel is spiteful and bears malice. ' Shutoi 
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*fna* is the climax of revengefulness. The names for camels at different 
"^ *ge are given below : — 





To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


^V. ' 


1 year. 


2 years. 


3 years. 


4 years. 


6 years. 


6 years. 


7 years. 


8 years* 


"^^Male ... 


Toda. 


Maz^t. 


( Trihin. 
\ Lihdk. 


Ghattar. 


Doak. 


Chonga. 


Ghiga. 


Nesh. 


'-;;^'tW6XIiale. 

f J, 


Do. 


Do. 


Purif. 


Lih^. 


Tro 


kar. 


Kut 


eli. 



:e 



IBnllocks and buffaloes. 



^ '• After 8 years and thenceforth the male is called armosh or ii^, 
^F«nd the female 9'Aaro^. A camel is shorn annually, and the hair made into 
Q ropes and borans nsed by camel men. The hide is worth from Bs. 2 to 
^ S, and is made into kappasy huge jars for carrying ghi. 

142. The bullocks of this district are very poor undersized beasts. They 

are not bred with any care, and the zemindars do not 
purchase the high class bullocks that are bred in 

[ Sindh and Dera Gh&zi Kh&n. A bullock is put to work when 4 years old, and 
1 mrorks wall until he is 9 or 10. A bullock's age averages from 12 to 13 years. 

Buffaloes are hardly at all used for agricultural purposes in this district. 
If a male is <^alved his throat is cut, and he is devoured within a few hours 
of his birth. Bullocks are fed from Maggar to Magh on turnips, bhtisa, and 
<K>tton seed ; from Phagan to Baisakh on green pea stalks, metra, wheat and 
grass ; from Jeth to Katik on jowdr, rawdn, china, bhtisa and grass. 

A bullock is called ^ vachcha* to 1 year, vakrhd to 3 years, vahr to 
5 years, and then he becomes a ddnd, A buffalo is kaitd for the first 
iwelve months, and^oto afterwards. On the average (and a poor average 
it is^ a bullock is worth Bs. 20 and a buffalo Bs. 15. The skins of dead 
buffaloes and bullocks are given to the mochis by zemindars, and sold to them 
by non-agriculturists. A bullock's hide is worm Be. 1, a buffalo's Bs. 2. 

143. Cows and female buffaloes commence to breed when they are 

« J M V i_ ^ 5 ^^^ 6 years old respectively. The period of ges- 

^ J^ows and milch buffa- ^j^,^ j^ ^^^ ^^ j^ 9 ^^j jq ^^^^IB. For the 

first three days after birth the calf is only allowed a 
little milk. The milk is then too rich for the calfs digestion. The first 
day's milk is called bohlij and that of the 2nd and 3rd noblu. Calves are 
weaned when three months old. After three months they graze, and are only 
allowed to suck for a few moments to please the cow. Where in the case of a 
buffalo the calf is a male and is devoured without delay, various artifices are 
used to induce the buffalo to give milk. I estimate that on the average a 
cow gives 2^ and a buffaloe 5 seers of milk a day. In this I include all the 
good, bad, and indifferent cattle that are in the district. A cow gives five and 
a buffaloe seven calves. Zemindars will never sell milk. It is one of the 
district points of honour not to do so. Ghi is produced and exported to 
a large extent. With a good year of grass in the Bdr, milk or buttermilk is 
worUiless. It is often far easier to get than water. Hindil shop-keepers 
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RitMb thonMclvM to nil the larjp herds of omUlti in the Bir in favoarabm 
,<rnart ani! bur np Uui f^hi. It goee from Cbiniot to Ainritsar ami Lahore, nnd 
from the aoutbern portion of tha distriot to M^iltin and Karr&chL "DiB^ 
following an tha tuiOM for oowb and baffaloes of difFureat ages : — 






Cow. 


BOFFAl.0>. 


Toljen .. 


VKbcfai 





EattL 


-»T«w» - 


Tabri 





JhotJ. 


„ flnt Mtf 


Dlwip 




a»rlp. 


AltetwuiB 


Oil... 




MftjU. 



Cow and buffalo hides ace worth macb the aame as those of baltocka and 
male bofialoos. 

144. Sheep aad goats are among the moat aaefol stock of the distrit^r 
The ewes are put to the tup when 1^ years old. 
p an goa «. ij>j^ period of gestation is six months. From oat to 

three lambs are produced at a birth. For the first 20 days the lamb gets all 
the mitli. Afterwards the lamb begins to browse and is only given a small 
portion of the milk. The ewe gives milk for four months. Lambs and kid* 
are always kept separate from their dams. When their Full snppty of milk 
is stopped, green shoots and branches of kikar, ber, &a. are given them to 
nibble. Sheep are shorn twice a year, in Sep tern ber- October and April-Maj. 
About a ser of wool is given in tha two shearings. Wool is now a very 
Talaable commodity, and I have often heard zemindars say that the flock- 
nmaterg in the Thai wear bracelets of gold. It mostly goes down to Knrrachi. 
I give the price of Bar wool and also of goats' hair at Maghiana for the laat 
twenty years in rupees por maund. Thai wool is cheaper. 



Jtap«e> per «"' 
■"""'^ (Hair 



6||61 



910 12 

S|61 8 



Sheep skins are used for making women's shoes, covering saddles, &o. 

As far as age at which put to the he-goat, number of kids produced, and 
method of rearing, there is hardly any difference between sheep and goat^ 
A goat gives from 2 seers to Jth seer of milk a day. Nothing is made fromi 
the milk. A goat is usually killed when 5 or 6 years old. Sheep and goata 
produce about five times. Goat's hair is shorn every six months and i:i u ' 
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pannier b(ijT9, mddle baffs, ropes, nose bags, salitas Ac. It is onlled 'jot*. 
names of sheep and goaU according to age are given below : — • 





Shsbp. 


GOATS. 


Pemile, 


Mule. 


Male. 


Female. 


To 6 months 

Tol jear 

AfterwurdG 


Lell 

Oharip ... 
Ched ... 


GharSpI ... 
Chhatra ,., 


B«krB, pRttora ... 

Chilit 

Chhelft 


Pathort. 

Kbar£pl, Khorip. 
ChheH. 



The donkeys can hardly bo called agricaltaral stock. No zemindar owns 
•ne or would ride on one. They belong to Kaiilra and Kamms, chiefly 
mockis. They are used to carry mannre from the sheep-folds on to the land, 
and in various other ways. I do not think the donkey of these parts differi 
to any extent from a donkey of the most ordinarj descriptioD. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PAST FISCAL HISTORY. 

145. Before the year 1831, when the Miiltin province was entrusted 
. to the munageinant of Siwaa Mai, Jhang can scarcely 

} mmary. ^^ ^^.^ ^^ ^^^^ -^^ ^^^ fiscal history. The Syal 

chiefs of Jhang apparently took in kind one-quarter of the produce upon 
much Ihe same lines as Siwan Mai did. The story that there were 1,25,000 
Weils at work during Ihe reign of Walidad KhAn, and that all the aaaessment 
taken was only Re. 1 or a blanket per well, is probably a mere myth. 
WalidAd no donbt, did, by moderate assessments and fostering measures, give 
a great impetus to cultivation, but I douht whether his colleetiona were of that 
exceeding mildness for which they are given credit. 

146. Of the administration of Sawan Mai Mr. Monckton wrote : 

" After the breaking up of the Moghul empire the 
tioQ.""*" M«I s administra- go„thern portion of the Panjab a|ipears to have fallen 

nnder the rule of petty Mahomedan chiefs. Ranjit 
Singh on conqnering the country made over the administration to a Hindd 
named Sfiwan Mai. He organised afresh the revenue system, and fixed the 
tax on the land actually under cultivation according to the nature of the crop 
grown. It was simply an excise on agricultural produce, levied in the form 
of an average tax in monev or a fixed proportion in kind, according to th* 
choice of the /.erniiidar. On 1st class oropS, as tobacco, sugar, poppy, money 
rates were iuvariahly charged, and uo option was allowed. Fallow laud aad 
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ld>»r cropi "iiC«r><vl tux enlirt*ly, as also com ate down ^t^n hy cattle engaged 
in Kj^cultHro. Persona dHairous of einbHrkinv capital in the constroctioD of 
n«w walla or the repairs of deserted onea, were enconraged by the grant of 
leaaea for periods of 20 jeara on a fixed cash payment ofgenerally Rs. 12. This 
leaMt, liowuver, only protected a limited nxtent of land, Dsnally 20 acres (20 
bi(;has ?), and did not cover first class crups from the special taxes to which 
they were held subject tinder all ci ream stances. Special indnlgence to 
eiicoarage the investmt^nt of cnpitnl on agriculture was also bestowed in the 
fonii of Indm TaraddadanJi, wbicb may be translated as ' grants in reward 
for cultivation, ' «. (?■ a man of wealth and infiui^nce Wduld engage to sink 
eight new wplls and found a village on condition of receiving in rent-fros 
temnre one well. But as it was found that the cultivation of this well was 
nndnly increased to the detriment of the public revenue, the ' Jbol ' tenure 
was introiluced. By this the grantee was entitled to claim exemption for no 
particular well, but for a rateable dednction on all his wells, and in the cs«e 
we have supposed would receive a remission of one-eighth on all his land," 
Sswan Mai took both in cash and kind. Collections in kind were almost 
invariably made by Kankdt or appraisement. Kominally the GovernnieDt 
share of the produce was half the proprietor's share of the produce, tba 
latter being almost invariably one-balf. I do not mean to assert that the 
local government never txwk more than one-fourth. The appraisement of 
the one-fourth crop was made by Government servants, and there waa 
nothing to prevent their over-estimating the Government share of the 
produce until it hticarae really half produce, or more. It was in this 
way that the Sikh Government never allowed any middleman between 
itself and the actual cultivator of the soil. Very often the only limit 
to public taxation was the inability of the cultivator to pay more. The 
following are a few instances of the cash rates paid per Mgha : — wheat Bs. 
1-12 to Rs. 2 ; barley Re. 1 to Rs. 2 ; tobacco Ra. 8 ; cotlfln Rs. 
1-12 to Rs. 2-12 ; Indian corn Re. 1 to Rs. 2 ; jowar Re. 1 to Rs. 2 ; sarshaf 
Rs. 2 to Ra. 5. Besides these rates tliere were a host of fees and cesses known 
as almdh taken in addition. The following are some of the more important. 
Iktdla, an extra ser, the 41st tjiken in the maund : tcozw kathi, tikk and 
mukaddami, cash payments per well at each harvest ; karowa, and mohasgili, 
the pay of the man who watched the crop in the interests of the Sirkar. 
Fines were also continually levied. The only persons who were safe from 
these exactions were persons from whom nothing oouH be squeezed. Liberal 
remissions were, however, allowed for crops that did not mature or tnrned ont 
very patchy, under the name of khardbd. The revenue system of Sawan Mai 
■was essentially fluctuating. It adapted itself to the vicissitudes of the seasons. 
Whether the harvest was good or bad, enough was left over to the cultivator 
to live upon. In itself the demand was heavy, but its elasticity prevented it 
from becoming oppressive. Under a good Sikh Governor the cultivator of 
the soil was looked upon as a Government tenant with certain rights of 
occupancy. So long as ha went on cultivating his land and allowing himself 
to be annually squeezed, the State took great care of him and was always 
ready to assist if he got into difficultieB, either through loss of cattle or with 
the village baniah. Ejections, except at the order of the Kiirdar, were un- 
known, and the K£rd4r seldom exercised the power. Whether a well paid 
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revenue in cash or kind, the collection wb3 snspended as soon as it fell out. of 
iffork, and, on tlie oilier band, new welU were at once brought on tlis reut 
roll. All the protection allowett to a new well was a remisaiort of |th. In 
the case of sailah lands it was usual to exact a na^rtina payment from the 
apiilioant who wishnj to obtain a grant at' land for purposes of Dultivation. 
In sanctioninv these grants not tba least respect was paid to old proprietary 
rights, if such existed. Tbe valley of the Clienib in Sawan Mai's time was 
in many parts an impenetrable jungle, and there are so many riverain villages, 
whose foundation dates from that time, that no rights of individual property 
could have existed. Men of inflaouce obtained for the payment of a small 
■am the esclusivo right to cultivate lar^e blocks of land, and these grants 
hava now become villages. The State took her share of the produce aa soon 
as the lands commenced to bear crops. It is ratber difficult to form any very 
clear idea as to the degree of the severity of the Kevenuo demand in Sawan 
Mai's time. It varied with the mood of the local Governor. Mdl Rij, who 
was for some time in charge of Jhang, Wi»s most tyrannical and oppressive in 
bis exactions. The rule of the otber KArJara was milder. Tiie greater pre- 
valence of Hathrakhai tenuresaruund Jhang shows that th(i doimind was heavier 
close by the head-quarters ol Governmont than elsewhere. In the mors 
remote parts of the district it was periiaps more difficult to enforce a hoavy 
demand and leas was taken. The worst point of the Sikh rule in tihe eyes of 
the agricoltnrist was that the KardSrs never hesitated to impose arbitrary 
fines whenever they found that a man had contrived to save money in spits 
of the land revenue demand. 

147. The only portion of the Jhano; district not included in the Mdlt&n 
province was tbe Kalowal ilaka. Here Rijd Ghiilib 
Singh wan generally the farmer of the revenue, 
thongh Sawan Mai held the farm for one or two 

years. Mr. Onseley thus describes the Revenue Adiainistratiou : — " They 
collected their revenue by ' batii,' (division of the harvest when reaped and 
threshed,) or by ' Kankut' (appraisement of the standing crops, or by nnder- 
lea'iing a few villages here and there for a certain cash payment to some person 
possessing a little local influence, whe again made his own arrangements for 
collecting his rents according to one of the above described modes. As the 
principal lessee held his lease subject to renewal annually, of course any con- 
tracts entered into by him were only for a similar period." The fiscal adminis- 
tration of Usj& Ghulib Singh is still execrated by the people as the acme of 
extortionate taxation. The instance of his rapacity that they are most fond of 
quoting is his device of taxing not the land but tb<! plough bnllocks at the rate 
of Rs. 25 a yoke. Tbe consequence was that the |>eople abandoned their hold- 
ings and the land became desolate. But the tax coUectoi's shewed themselves 
equal to the occasion, and if they found ttiat the cultivators of a well had fled, 
they promptly ascertained who the Kamins were and fleeced them. 

148. The first Summarv Settlement of the tract now included in the 

Jhang Settlement, wns made by Mr. Cocka in 1847- 
mel^tVt'M^."uMk.? ^^'"''" **^' t''^' ''"^ka^ t,!' G^'li Maharaja and Ahmadpiir b.ing 
' ' This was lefoie annesatioi. " Befora th» 
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ItmU' 9t SbrrewAI the BHtbb Govomnwnt undertook to maintain tlie xnlliv 1 
ritjrortlie Lahore Darb4r, and to KiliiiiitUtiT the affairs of the Panjab during i 
llit> minority of ijir jonnfi UaliiT«ja lioli]' Pinpb. Ofti<*r8 frrni the Com- I 
|ianv*N apfviop wnr« tplectod to carr; ont a Sauimarj Settlement of tlio land I 
TBTemie," The Jtianf; diitridt lind lioon occupied in 1846 by the Darbar I 
dnrinft the contost betwe«>D tbo Lahore Govitrnment and Miil Hdj, and when I 
peace waa niadu it wm retained, althouKh it had heretofore formed a portioQ I 
of tb« Miilian (irovinoe and been held by S&wan Mai. When Mr. Codu 1 
madx his Suininarr Settlonient, the two excepted ilakas were incloded in die 
Hiiltin territory adtniniitored by Mul BiJ. 

The statement below gives some statistics of the 1st Summary Settle- 
nent, — 



Ta^Hsu. 


Wbluatwobk. 


Oavn^jLTiov. 


J*M*. 


Chiniot 

te« ::: ::; 

Total 


3,*M 

s.ur 


uranUng. 

76,1*9 
3T,61B 


82,KS 
1,21,619 
68,SU 

8,72,788 



The only really trnstworthy fij^nree are those of the jamas. Mr. Ooseley 
iaya : " The assessments were based on the Sikh returns on which a redne- 
tion of 20 per cent was allowed," Mr. Monckton writes : "The jama wai 

Maessf^d on a reduction of from 10 to 15 per cent on the previons average 
ool lections." As the Sbshpiir assessments were higher than those in Jliang, 
both quotations are probably correct of the districts to which they refer. 

Ii9. The best opinion on thp 1st Summary Settlement available is that 
Major HamiKon'B opin- "^f Major Hamilton, recorded iu the IJistrict Revenue 
ion on the working of the Report for 1S51-2 : " The settlement of this Distriot 
lat SammBTj tiettUraent. ^^g ^^^^ (,y Mr. Cooks for a period of three year* 
from 1847-8 to 1849-50. The records of this aettlemeut have been lost, but 
if is understood to have been made on liberal principles and on data drawn 
from the actual proceeds of the lands for a series of years. On the expiry of 
Mr. Cock's Settlement it was continued for an indefinite period with permis- 
sion to the Mslguzars to resign their leases on due notice if dissatisfied with. 
the arrangement. During the first year the arrangement was generally 
tacitly agreed to, but in the year under report nearly the whole of the Mdlga- 
zara in the district have professed their inability to discharge their engage- 
ments on existing terms. Annexed is a table showing the average priotf 
current of the chief articles of produce of this district at four different periods^ 
First for a period of eight years prior to Mr. Cock's Settlement ; 2nd, tM 
time of Mr. Cocks Settlement ; 3rd, the year 1850-51 ; 4th, the year 1851-5* 
JVots.—Thia table cannot be found. The price of wheat U gircn below. — B, B. 8. 



1S4J 1S45 1846 1817 



1S49 1850 IfiBl 1S52 ISGL 



J 
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will be obierped that during the period of ths Settlement the tahie' 
E^of the agricultural produce had risen aoiisideralily, and thiii seems to but 
Emabled tbe Mal^Hzsra to me^t tboir enongeiuents, not withstand in <; many 
[tadverse circnmstanoes. In the yoar 1350-51 the value of produce bad fallen 
not only below tbe averajje of the three preoeding years, but was even con- 
■idombiy below the average of the period prior to the Settlement, The in- 
orease of caltivadon consequent on tbe restoration of tranquillity, would, how- 
ever, eradualty oountflrbiitance tbe loss, and except where land had becorao 
extensively waste, the 3ov«rnmeat demaud would not press hard. During 
Hie past year, however, the fall in prices has increased at a still greater ratio, 
Mid the rates for that year are on tbe proportion of about 3 to 5 when com- 
pared with those of the period preceding Settlement, and it must be obvious 
that after making every allowance for the lightness of the Settlement and the 
increase in cultivation, tbe same amount of revenue cannot be demanded 
'vn'tb the hope of realisation, and without distress to tbe cultivating classes, 
BoHides the fall in value of agricultural produce, other circumstances have 
oombiued to impede tbe realisation of the revenue. Among these is tbe 
extreme abrasion of cultivated lands by tbe encroachments of the rivers 
vbicb has taken place during tbe last two years." " Since Settlement in 
many villages cultivation has decreased. This has chiefly ariaan from the 
distracted state of the district during the war, when each party being alter- 
nately paramount, mntual injuries were inflicted. Tbe cultivation was laid 
waste or abandoned, the machinery of the wells destroyed, and the cattle 
plundered. Numerous emigrations of cultivators to safer localities occurred, 
and the scanty population of the country did not afford the means of supply- 
ing their place," 

150, In the Revenue report of tbe following year Mr, Monckton 
wrote : " Mr. Cocks settled the land revenue on the 
most lenient, I may say, almost indulgent principles, 
yet under our rule cultivation has diminished, collec- 
tions are made with increasing difficulty, a portion of the demand for 1851-52 
was remitted, and a very large portion of that for the year under review 
was suspended pending Settlement, yet tbe collection of tbe remainder was 
effected with great difficulty, and tbe number of dastaks increased from 1,910 
to 3,304. I have observed too that the decrease in cultivation and the diffi- 
culty of collections has occurred in many villages which were by no means 
heavily assessed, while in a few there baa been an increase of cultivation. 
These anomalies I attribute to the inapplicability of our system as applied 
to this district ; that the capabilities of the sailib^ lands in tbe Hethar vary 
so greatly according to the extent of the river Hood, that no assessment can 
hold good for several years together : that the extent of well cultivation 
varies according to the means of the owners or the migration of cultivators 
to such an extent, that even an originally light assessment will often become 
intolerable ; that the variety of castes is such that to enforce a joint village 
responsibility is a positive injustice ; and finally, that proprietary rights in 
the soil are so ill-defined that much valuable land is lying waste from this 
cause alone," The causes assigned by Major Hamilton were probably most 
active in bringing about the break-uowa of the first Bnmmary Bettltment 



bnt the circtini!>tiinres ennmprntpd hv Mr. Monckton cannot hare Tw^n Ml 
of considerable effect, Mr, Cocks' assessment wan undoiilXedlj, jndged W^l 
cash asaessiDL-nts of to-i^a,y, both severe and h«avy. It was paiii fur t<i| 
years because jincea were high. Then came the Multan rebellion. PfU 
■was, however, restnred in a short timo, and with tranquillity came an « 
moaa fall in the value of grain. The sssessmeiit of no district, howei*| 
fertile, ooald, I conceive, befir ap ac;ainst two snch forces as these, Iheas 
ment being inherenliy severe. The inapplicability of our revenne avi 
to the Jhnng district, and tha other canses mentioned by Mr. MoDcklon,iiiil 
doubt hnd some share in rendering the payment of Mr. Cocks' asKssiHtl 
impossible, bat they were not the chief factors, or their influence would li 
been felt sooner. 

151. Mr. Ouseley's account of the working of the Smntnary SettlemMtB 

is the same as that of Major HaTnilton. For ISlf^ 
.."'„2;l?0.™.;t.' ""J"*; lh» coll^cUo™ were „.de wfthoul diS 

culty. In 1850 a tewr balances remained, " Ml 
towards the close of 1851, ft great cry of distress arose throughout the ivM 
triot, nnii it was considered absolutely necessary that a remission of 4* i 
demand should be at once effected. " The distress was greatest in the' ^ 
Kalowal tahsil. 

152. Between the 1st Summary Settlement of Mr. Cocka and the second 
The Ihmng district be- Summary Settlement, annexation took place, and the 

tween the ist snd 2nd newly conquered territory was partitioned into dislHcts 
Summary Settlement!. ^^j divisions. At first the Jhang district, compared 

ivith the present bonndaries, contained the Fariika taliiqa iu the Jetch Doab, 
transferred to Shahpiir in 1854, and a considerable strip of country on tbe 
right bank of the Ravi, between the present boundary and that river, transferred 
to the Miiltsn district about the same time ; and did not contain the Oarb 
Maharaja and Ahmadpiir ildkas transferred from Muzaffargarh in 1S61 and 
the Kfilowil ildka transferred from Shahpiir in the same year. The exieting 
division of the district into the three tahsib of Shorkut, Jhang, and Chiniot 
dotes from this period. 

153. The old fiscal divisions of the Sikha were to a certain exteid 
retained within the tahsil boundaries. The old t 
were three besides the Peshkari of Uch. Chiniotn 

much the same as it is now, minus the villages thi 
came over from Shahpur. Tahsil Jhang lay on the left bank of the ChenAq 
and included the country from the Chiniot boundary down to the Rsvl a 
also the lowest portion of the Vichand, known as the Masaan tnlnka. Vfei 
of tb» Chendb was the Peshk&ri of Uch, bounded by the Garh MaharJij«(l 
ilaka on the south and extending up to the right bank ofthe Jhelum to »T 
few miles beyond Machiwal. 'fhe Kadirpur tahsil contained the remaining 
oonntry on the right bank of tha Jhelum aud between the Jhelum from (he 
Hassan taluka to Ihe Shahpiir boundary. The siib-divieious iuto taluku 
■were as follows in the old Tahsils : — 



;1 Taliail diTisiona 



^ 
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'J 



CAtnto^. 


Jhang. 


Sapra 


Wara 1 


Chiniot 


Jhang 


Kurk 


Gilm&la 


Bhow&na 


Shorkot 


K&lowal 


Massaa 


Ahmadanaggar 




Lalifin. 





Kddirpir. 


Vch. 


Man 


Ghonntra. 


Eot Sh&kir 


Uch. 


Kot Isa Shah 


Nekokara. 


Kddirpur 




Bharml Wir4 




Shah Jiwana 




Bhattiin 





Among the maps will be found one in which ihese divisions are delineated. 

154. The second Summarj Settlement was made by Major Hamilton 

and Mr. Monckton in Jhang, and in the E&lowal 

^Im^^'^jJl^r'^ ^'*''* **y ^^- 0"8«'®y- Th® demand for the Kalowal 

tahsil was first revised by Mr. Thornton^ the Commis- 
sioner, at the close of 1851, and a reduction of 25 per cent given, and again in 
1853 by Mr. Ouseley. It is Mr. Ouseley's figures that are given here. The 
results are tabulated below : — 



Tahsils. 


WBLL8. 


Cultivation. 


Jama. 


Chiniot 


••• 


Ko8ta 


tisticB 


61,246 


Jbang ... mm 


•• • 


3,296 


49,942 


1,02,868 


fihorkot 


••• 


1,903 


29,911 


58,988 


Total 


• • • 


••• 


• •• 


2,23,092 



The reduction given amounted to 18 per cent, or roughly speaking to half 
a l&kh out of 2| lakhs. The revision of the first Summary Settlement was 
commenced by Major Hamilton, who took up first the cases of villages that 
needed more immediate attention, and finished by Mr. Monckton. Mr. 
Monckton writes of this Settlement : '^ Elaborate Ehasrahs were prepared and 
minute statistics collected regarding each village. The decrease in the num- 
ber of wells is an indubitable proof of the decline in the resources of the 
district. The extraordinary and disproportionate decrease in the area under 
cultivation is open to the suspicion tnat extensive frauds were perpetrated in 
the measurements. The revenue was collected during this Settlement with 
tolerable punctuality, but many estates were found going to decay, not from 
the pressure of the land tax, but from the want of co-operation among the 
sharers." The area statistics given for this Settlement are utterly untrust>- 
worthy, and the measurements must have been both rough and dishonest. 
The relief given was on the whole beneficial, but was in cases partial. Judging 
from the assessments of the Regular Settlement, the reductions were per^ 
haps unnecessarily large in Eadirpur and Chiniot. The report on the second 
Summary Settlement of the K4dirpur tahsil was written by Mr. Monckton, 
and it is amusing to read that he adopted uniform rates for irrigation varying, 
according to the distance of water from the surface, from Bs. 2-12% to Bs. 1-12-0, 
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Koi thftt hU BTermf^ rate wu Rs. 2-&-0, wliil» Lfae sailib ciiltiratialiaill 
ClMm4b »M charged «t Re. 1-4-0, kuiI on Ihe Jbelam at Re. 1-4-4 and Ikl 
1-9-0, and that he wu ooovinced " chat higher rates may be vbtamojiiir 
Settlcmont for « lonj^rpcriod, e^ieciolly if the liabilities of each well<n 
•re cWrly dt^fined." Tbia wu written in 1853, and three years Ittor lil 
highort MBeasmeot on nell Unda was Be. 1-8-0, and on sailab lands Be. l-M| 

155. In Kilowsl, when the first Sammary Settlement had brok«a im I 

ulterlv, the rOTision was effected in three davsbjfill 
bmT J-5XT' Commissioner Mr. Thornton, and the demand mud I 

frum a Ulch u> Ba. 75,000. " This asseGsmenl n,\ 
humanly ijiieakinf;, the means of speedily restoriugan almost ruined and dew- 1 
ted tract of ooimtry to a floarishiug condition." In 1853 Mr. Ouselej^wl 
revised the Kilowftl Sottlement, which rosolted in a further decrease of 3i I 
12,000 io the tahsil revenue, i.e. from 1L«. 75,617 to Ra. 63.738. The revisel | 
uaessments were collected with ease until the Regvdar Settlement. 

156. The Regolar Settlempnt of the Jliang district was at first entrostfJ I 

to Mr. Morris, Settlement Officer Giij ran wAla, anil Mif I 
"^ "T^,^'"'**"*' !"■»* Ali. one of his Superintendents, was deputed f * 

Jbangin November 1853, to arrange for the demsra 
tion of the villago boundaries. During the cold weather Mr. Morris i 
rapid tour of insiiottion through the district, and apportioned out their w 
to the ditfcrnut ostalilisbtutrnts. In April IS.")!, when only a portion of 4*^ 
haillHMt (adjustment of houudaries) work had been done, Mr. Monckton bnli 
charge of the Stitlletneut, and he remained in charge until the coaclosionof 
operations iu the early part of 1857. 

The firat business of the Regnlar Settlement \fa» the determination of 
what land belonged to the Stale and what to individuals, and the demarcation 
of the tract belonging to individuals into villages. There were apparently 
uo disputes and no difficulties in defining the boundaries of the Government 
waste. The zemindars instead of meditating encroachments on the State 
lands, in many instances threw up land that undoubtedly belonged to them, 
so fearful were they of the responsibilities that had hitherto attached to 
proprietorship of land. The adjastment of the village bonndariea was a worfc 
of some magnitude, not unaccompanied with difficulty. I have already des- 
cribed the state of proprietary right as existing at annexation, in Chapter III., 
and the effect of this demarcation in bestowing proprietary rights on Iha 
villagers in waste lands now included within tneir village. The village 
boundaries having been fixeil, the field survey was commenced and " condoo- 
ted on the regular Panjib system through the agency of the Patwaris of the 
District." Mr. Moncktou gives a long account of the system under which 
tho measurements were made. He states that the " maps thus produced 
stood the test of verification with the survey village plana with snrprisingly 
slight discrepancies, " I am not prepared to go to the length of saying ^at 
the measurements were very good. From my own experience I can testify 
to the existenm of numprou^ inaccufacies. At the same time no serioiu 
iucoaveuisDM has ever reaalted from the preseaoe of these errors. 
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157. The data on which Mr. Alonckton based his assessments vvere 1 
(1) the inpasurein«ntof tho cultivated area; (2) the' 
lUgnlar ^?St. amount of fallow and culturalle waste ; (3) soils ; (4) 
produce estimates ; (5) classification ol" wells ; (6) per- 
aonal inspection ; (7) population statistics ; (8) the number of yokes of well 
oxen ; (9) past fiscal history ; (10) assistance fr.un zemindars. Mr. Monck- 
ton'a remarks on the various data are well worth reading, but only a short 
ftbatnict of his opinions can be given here. The measured cultivated area 
vas the ground work of the assessment, though implicit reliance could not be 
placed on the returns because in some villages cultivation had been jmrposely 
Kept aader, while in others, owing to the action of the rivers, the area had 
i>een increased or diminished. The estimates made upon the area returns j 
were modified by the consideration of the amount of culturable waste existing 
^in the village and the quality of the soil. Produce estimates, classification of 
Veils, aud the returns of the yokes of well oxen were of no assistance as the 
statistics collected were inaccurate and wortliless. Population statistics were 
■weighed, but apparently it was possible to argue both ways, and, as Mr. Monok- 
toa writes, " the entire subject required much discrimination." Considerable 
assistance was derived from local opinion as to the relative capabilities of tha 
Tillages in a taldka or circle, and this combined with the personal knowledge 


went, I believe, further than anything else to modify the estimate based 
on the cultivated area. That Mr. Moncfcton trusted greatly to his knowledge 
of what the villatre had been hitherto paying, and whether with case or diffi- 
culty, is sufficiently evinced by the statement below, giving the highest and ' 
lowest incidence of his actu.d village asseaaments iu each of the tahsUs oa 
the cultivated area and the rates adopted : — ! 


HigheBt 

Lowest 


CHidior. 


JBAHO. 


Doa. 


Kaoibpcb. i 




Rates. 

Rs. A. P. 
I (i 

1* 


Ka.A.f 
2 2 

10 i 


B«tCB. 


ABseased 

Ra. A. P 
1 7 8 

7 7 


RftteB, 

hTaT? 

1 6 
13 


ABBGEBed 

Bb. a, P 
1 10 3 

7 1 


Itatei. 

Es. A. P. 
1 8 

10 


Rs. A. P 
1 U 6 

OHO 


Kb. a. V 

I 8 

I 2 


Tho rates assessments are the rates on well irrigated lands. There can 
hardly be a better test of an assessment, than the deviation from the average j 
rates indicated in its incidence on the cultivated area, in tho case of different ; 
Tillages. The variations in the value per acre of the produce and the profits 
of farming in different villages are enormous, as every one knows, and arrange ,1 
our circles, our soils, and our rates as we best can, the general results of 
modern assessments are that the best villages get ofF lightly, and the worst pay, 1 
produce for [irudn'-e, the heaviest tax. The same thing takes place in the 
internal distribution of the jama also. Where the aasosaing officer knows 
1 his villages, and is not afraid to assert that knowledge, the resuhs will invari- 
ably be Ibaud iu the aaseBsment of some villages much above the rates and of 
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fllben moeb btloir. Oende* ttie dkts abore mentioned, Hr. Voncktn J 
diTidod Uw dtatrid into Aransnionl drcW, the rates bein^ differenWI 
tgrte roasbly ^'^^ t^' qiudity of tbo caltiration in each circle. The tiis 
Bpon which the circle* irero arranjifed were anifonn for the wioJaii 
llMt tract undt^r awMsnient was cvenrwhere a narrow strip of land If, 
betwMn 4 rivpr and the hi0h-trtti£ apUods of the Bar or Ilial. CnlliiNi 
waa cBei<'«t nnd leut exp^iiMve near the rivers, most Uborioos and nwL 
moat capital in thr njitands alonj^ido the Bar or Thai. ConseqncDtljtl 
riverain villnfif* were collected into one circle and those nnder the Bit* 
Hud into another. What villages remained situate between these Inii n 
famed into a third or intermediate drcle. The names of the cirduv 
River or * Hetlifcr, ' Centre or ' Wasat, ' and Upland or ' Bar. ' For «a*B 
IheM circle* different rati-s t>faFW?»nieiit were framed for the thrw ib^B 
lions of soils — chdhi, ^ailah, and bailinl, classed Becotdinp to thesoDTCHhil 
which each ohtniried the moisture necessiiry for the growth of crops. '&•■ 
were no distinctions between chahi, chAbi-stiilah, cli^lii-jhallfiri, ic IfM 
below the rales aasamed for the varions circles in each tahstl :— 





Bivaa. 


CBMTaa. 1 UPLiSDL 1 


Tabml. 


1 


A*. 

B 


•s 

a 

R«.A«. 

1 e 


R«.As. 

e 


i 

IU.AS. 
1 2 


i 

R*. As. 
1 S 


1 1 


ir 


Chlnlot 


K*. 
1 


Re. As 
O S 


H8.AH 

U 


BaAt 
Oil 




Jhans 


1 


8 


1 


s 


1 e 


u 


8 


1 2 


10 


(1 1 




r 


C 


(hens 


b. 


c 


hen a 


b. 




























Kiilirpiii 


1 


9 
J 


1 
bela 


8 

ta. 


10 

J 


10 
hela 


8 
m. 


J. 0.11 




1 




Ik.- 


1/6 


1 3 


e 


11 


U 


8 








Cch 


1 


6 


1 


e 


1 


U 


6 


13 


13 


t 



The financial lesults of Mr. Monckton's Settlement, claFeified i 
tabsil, aecurdiiig to existing arrangements, are given below : — 



1,13,248 
1.1-2 



>TAt.. 
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158. Tho Regular Settlement of 113 villages in Hie Chiniot tahsil on 
_^ tlio right bank of llie Cbenali was made by Mr. 

jtd"wdT '■ OaseUy. Mr. Ouseley'sMemo on (Jie Regular Settle- 

ment will be fonnu at pp. 59-76 of the printed 
Shihpiir Settlement Report- An abstract only will be given here, though the 
whole of the memoraDiJum deserves careful perusal, and those portions of 
it that have to do with the considerations that guided Mr. Ouaeley in Sxing the 
Tillage assessments are especially replete "with the most valuable suggt'Stians 
to a Settlement Olticer. The Settlement was commenced in 1854, under the 
direct management of Extra-Assistant Mahomed Bakhsh, subordinate to 
the control of Mr. Temple, the Deputy CommiHsioner and Setllenient Officer 
of Gujrat. Subsequently Mr. Ouseley was placed in charge, nnd Mr. 
Thomson, Extra Aaaistant Commissioner, was added to the streiigtli of the 
Settlement staff. The first step was the demarcation of bonndaries. This 
business was effected without trouble in the well-cultivated tracts, but was 
attended with great diflicultieH in the Bir. It is not neceseary to give any 
farther notice to Mr. Ouseley'a description of the obstacles with which ha 
bad to contend in the demarcation of the boundaries of the Bar villages, aa 
all the Bir round Ker^ua, that was transferred to Jhang iu 18G1, has become, 
it is not known exactly how. Government property. Investigations in the 
case of the villages Asianw^li and Hadda with regard to their claim to a 
largo area surrounding their hamlets, on the ground that it had beeh allotted 
to them by Mr. Ouseley, proved beyond a doubt that the boundaries had been 
fixed and a Held map made during tlie Shfthpiir Setttementi The flaw in 
this case was that the papers, though prepared, had never been attested. All the 
documents, lists, and a^teraents that are usually prepared at measurements 
were extant, but the matter never got bej'ond this stage. What took place, I 
take it, was this. It was an integral portion of the Jhang district land 
revenue and Trinni system, that all the waste lands in the Bar were tha 
property of Government, and naturally the Jhang officials saw no reason for 
treating the Ker&na Bar in a different mauner. A great pjirt of the tract 
transferred was unclaimed Government waste, and iu respect of the portions 
claimed by individuals it was argued that no proprietary rights had as yet 
heea conferred and that there were no reasons why these claimants, who 
mostly belonged to the villages nearer the river and were mere temporary 
squatters in the Bar, should oe regarded as having other or greater rights 
than their brethren iu the Sfi.ndal B£r. The result was that as in the Sandal 
BO in the Kerina Bfir, no private rights of property whatever were recognised 
in 1861. The inhabitants of the tract transferred wore charged with Trinni 
ftud allowed to graze throughout the Bar that was included within the Jhang 
district. Of the demarcation of village boundaries in the cultivated portions 
of the district the strips of country from 7 to 8 miles broad, lying along the 
banks of the Jhelam and Chenib, Mr. Ouseley notes, "As no Revenue Survey 
had ever taken place, and this was the first attempt to define boundaries, and 
aa the people were very litigious, there were very numerons disputes, tha 
great majority of which were settled by Judicial officers m person." 

159. The data upon which the assessment was based consisted of : 
1, classification of soils ; 2, produce estimates ; 3, experiments as to tti9 
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erop-yielil ; 4, rent rates ; SjOkssilioation of villagM; 

6, uio incidence of extBting asspstinieats in selected 

< clH»'i<d as (.-bsbi, suil^bi, and barani. Well irrigaled 

divided into cb»bi-kh6Iis, land inigaUid tmty by wells, 

nifai-MiUb, Und irrigated by w^lla bnt also sabjeci to innndationa 
from the river. Tbu produce eBtunahis were rejected us being ealcalaled 
to deceive, as *' involving more troublo in preparation than tJiey gre 
worth," "apt to effect more barm than good" and " more cooked than any 
otber papers that are turned ont dnring tbe course of the Settlement," 
The necessity of ascertaining as nearly as possible the probable outtnrn of 
an acre of good, bud, and middling land was fully recognised, and to this end 
kanktit and balAi papers of villages with which the Sittlement Officer wm 
well acquainted, were examined and esperinientsiu the field also made. An 
estimate was then made of " what was tbe minimum outtnrn of a bad bigha 
of cb&hi land in the best assessment division." The nsuat cesses were then 
deducted and one quarter of the remainder assumed to be tbe Government 
share. This share was converted into a money valne and a produce rate per 
acre obtained. Thence the revenue rates for the circles were deduced. An 
examination of kind rent rates gave but little assistance. The classification 
of villages with regard Lo tbeir facilities of irrigation was in Kslowal eon- 
fined to two divisions, into Hethac and Nukka. The revenue rates are snb* 
joined : — 
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The final process must be described in Mr. Ouseley's own words : " But 
tbese revenue r^tea having been ascertained, the results which they gave for 
each village were not blindly accepted. Tbe rates were considered merely 
AS a reasonable method of arriving at an approximately fair Government 
demand. That demand was not fixed, until it had been tested by the light of 
the produce and rent rates, by the number of ploughs and wells in each village, 
by tne quantity of land which though entered as cultivated because it was 
ploughed up, was nevertheless to lie fallow for a year, by the number of 
cultivators in each village, and generally by tbe circumstances and status of 
the inhabitants of each village, facta with which, owing to my long residence 
in the district and continued employment in the revenue work connected with 
it, I wiia well ucqnainted." In actual aasessinent Mr. Onseley went far below P 
his rutes. Tliell3 villages were assessed with a jama of Rs, 33,476, falling ,' 
on cultivation at the rate of Ra. 1-2-10 per acre, 
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160 It has already bcpti explain*^ in pnra 148 why the Tlfikas of Qarh 
_ MaharAJB and Ahmadimr were not settled by Mr. 

meTroW^rSJful,d Cocks. Th«y were first summarily settled 6y Mr. 
AhiEndpiir talukas by Mr. Wedderbnm in 1850. His asseasmeiit was in Garh 
Wedderbum. MahArajS 21 jier cent, and in Ahmadpir 16-7 per 

aeiit lower than the collections of past years, and amounted to lis, 30,452. 
In spite of tho reductions <jiven on previous collections in kind, the assessment 
was extremely severe. In Ahmadpiir the previous collections were very 
heavy. The laliiqa was originally held in jftghir by Imam Shah who "had 
the character of being very exnctinc; with the ryots, and laid on a variety of 
cesses in addition to the batai which was itself heavy." When thejaghir 
was resumed it was included in Sawan Mai's farm, and he " was not the man 
to make reductions, so all the cesses and heavy rates were retained," Mr. 
Wedderburn's Settlement continued in force until 1857, when Captain Graham 
was deputed to revise it. Some revisions of the demand had taken place 
between 1850 and 1857, and the jama id the latter year of these two talukaa 
amounted to Rs. 30,268. 



161. The result of the revision by Captain Graham, known as the 
second Summary Settlement, was an enhancement 
of the jama to Rs, 32,460. The whole of the 
Qrohan, ' ' increase except Rs. 53 was taken in Garb Mah6raja. 

A Settlement enhancing the demand of a previous 
heavy settlement conld have but one end. It broke down in a year and a 
half, Snfficient reductions h.id not been given to impoverished villages, and 
the enhancements in the Garb Maharaja taliika were not justified. To reduce 
aa little and to enhance as much as possible, is a policy that can only answer 
where the old demand is moderate. 

1G2, The Summary Settlement of Captain Graham was again revised 
, by Captains Tighe and Maxwell, The new assess- 

Bettlem Jt by c'a^Sina "'^''^? ^^^^ * decrease of Rs. 3,485= 107 per cent on 
Tighii aod Maxwell. the jama of the 2nd Summary Settlement. This 

third Summary Settlement worked extremely well, 
and when the 4th Summary Settlement was made in 1862, the measurements 
of that year showed a large increase in the cultivated area and in the number 
of walls at work. 

163. In 1861 these two talukas were transferred from the Mnzaffargarh 
-, f ,1. o ^'^ ^^^ Jbang district, under instructions conveyed in 

Settl'meMby Major DwyeT ^^e Financial Commissioner's No. 1832 of 29th April 
1861. At the close of 1862 the preparation of a 
Record of Rights for the villages of these two taldkfis on the model of those 
-prepared six years before for the remainder of the Jhang district by Mr. 
Monckton, was commenced. The old assessment was also once more revised. 
For this purpose assessment statistics were collected and atatementa prepared 
similar to thoae framed by Mr. Monckton. The assessment is generally 
kimwn aa that of Major Dwyer, but the Assessment Report was sent in by 
Uujor Lane in 1865, some three years after the coiameocement of operations. 
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Hie n«« Kisewim«nt which rnmained in foroe antU tli« assesiinents \a,\Aj 
■iinounMid, pav« a. Turther reduction of Rs, 473. Its incidence on the i:u1u- 
VBtpil arcA ftiU nt a little loss than He. I per acre. Tha jama was oq tli« 
whule imiduruU), but Ju sevfral villages tlio assessments were heavy. 

IG4. The following tabular statement gives tbs more important statistic! 
of the five revisions of assessment that these twft 
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The statistics given for the 1st Summary Settle men thave been talen 
from the vernacular records, the outcome, I preaanie, of some very rougb 
girdiwdri. At the second Summary Settlement the villages areas wers 
ineasnred and the cultivated area was elaborately subdivided into eight classes. 
When, however, the cultivated area, according to the Piitwiris' returns 
20,2y6 acres, was compared with the area given by the Hevenne Survey 32,208 
acres, a startling difference was discovered. The Settlement Officer in char^ 
cut this Qordian knot by simply splitting the difference and assuming the 
area so given as the area under cultivation, and on this be bused his assess- 
ment. The statement shows the Patwaris' survey area. The 3rd Summary 
Settlement was merely a revision of assessment. No measurements were 
made. 

165. For convenience of comparison and treatment the 4th Summary 

SnmmarT and compari- Settlement Statistics will be treated as a portion of the 
•on of the as«eaBmeiit in 1st Regular Settlement. Unless this is done it will 
force when the ReviMil not be possible fo discuss the assessment of the di&- 
BetUement commenced. ^^■^^^ ^^ ^ ^,^^jg qj ^j,g jj^^^^^j ^^^^ ^^ j^ ^ p^^.^^^^ 

exists the assessments made by each Otficer are tabulated below : — 
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Ma. MoNCKTOK. 


Mo. OnSBLET. 


Majob Diweb. 


Total. 


Tillsges 
AMunnent 


B,05,3B9 


113 
83,476 


39 
28,602 


796 

2,67,367 
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Of the three a'^sessmonU that of Mr. Ouseley wns nndoiiUodly the moat 
heavy, and that of Mujor Dwjer ibu lightest. Mr. Mnncktou's was, with a 
few exceptions, an exceedingly fair assesannent, both in the interests of Govern- 
ment and the people. The demand on some of the Jhelam-side villages was 
heavy, and a few of the villages in the Centre Chenab AsBeESnient circle, ou 
the left bank of the river in the present Jhang tahsil, were over asaessed ; 
but otherwise an assessment initially moderate has been rendered Hght by 
the extension of cultii'ation, and the jamas have been hitherto paid with ease. 
Between Mr. Ouseloy's and Mr. Monckton's assessments in the riverain 
villages there waa bat little difference. The rates at which their assessmenta 
fell in the villages on the right and left bunks of the river in Chioiot are 
£iren below : — 



Ub, Uonceton. 



But the assessments on the upland wells differed widely. It is true that the 
vrelU in the tract lying along the Kersna Bar are much snperior to those in 
the corresponding portion of the conntry now included in the Jhang tahsil, 
but this alone will not account for the variation in the assessments. 

In the country lying along the right bank of the ChenAb from the 
present Shahpir boundary to the Jhelum valley, the wells and soil of the 
portion nearest the Jhelum are infinitely inferior to those further east. The 
l>oundary line between the villages assessed by Mr. Moncktoii and by Mr. 
Onseley divides the tract in two nearly equal portions. The villages along 
the line on Mr. Ouaeley's side wore probably assessed higher than they 
otherwise wonid have been on account of the snperior quality of those lying 
beyond to the east, while the Jhang villages got oft' much lighter than was 
necessary because of the inferior quality of those further west. The jamas 
actually assessed on the five Jhang villages along the border fell on cultivation 
at the rates of Ra. 0-9-11, 0-12-0, 0-11-5, 0-8-8, 0-11-11, while in the six 
adjoining villages assessed in Shahpdr the incidences were Rs. 1-6-8, 1-10-4, 
1-2-7,0-14-2,0-14-11. The average rates per well were in Shahpnr Rs. 70, 31, 
50, 61, 47, 28, and in Jhang Rs. 37, 20, 28, 24, 32. In the corresponding tract 
east of the Chenab Mr. Moncktou's rates on well irrigated lands were Rs. 
1-2-0 and 14 annas, and the well jamas averaged Ra. 30 to 24 a well. The 
wells in this tract are not equal to those in Kalowal, but their assesments are 
very much lower than those of Mr. Ouseley. Further south the wells of the 
Bhorkot and Jhang tahails generally are too inferior to be compared with 
those of Chiniot, and the average well rate in the Centre and Bir circles 
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HUOWCOT. 
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Centre Cbenib. 
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17 
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The incidonoa of the usseasineQt on the cultivated area was, however, hj 
PiM> means low. 

166. The First Itegclar Settlement of the diatrict has been eminenHy 
The resnliB »nci working Balisfa-itory, nnd the resalta are OTerj-thing tiiat 

of tlie lieguUr Settlement, could be wisfapd. With the exce[ition of some 
iemporary remissiona and revisions of asaeHsmeiit in a few villanea in tha 
Sborkot Kachi, and some isolaUtd instances of over-assessed npland villanea 
in that and the other tahsils, there has been no occasion for correction of tbfl 
work of the three Settlement OtBcers. The enormous improvement that had 
taken place in agricultural assets and resources by the time the Revised 
Settlement commenced, is clearly set forth with due detail in Statement A. of 
the Appendices. In fact improvement seems to have set in almost immedi- 
ately Mr. Mouckton finished his work, and the credit be took for the escellenM 
of this work in the quotation given below was, I think, not without good 
reason. " It will be seen that the revenue has been realised with the moat 
perfect punctuality, that in no instance has there been a necessity for report 
to the mildest coercive process ; and tliat even notices to pay (Dastaka) Lad 
decreased to such a merely nominal figure as not to cover the regular ]iay 
of the eatabliflhment entertained for their issue. The agriculturieta of the 
Jhang district were then contentedly fulfilling their engagements with tha 
State, and steadily pursuing their ordinary avocations, while the adjoining 
district of Googaira was in a full blaze of insurrection, and the nomad tribes 
of the intervening Bar jungle were sacking the frontier th&nahs. The 
pastoral tribes on the other side in tLe Shsbpiir district were showing at the 
same tune a warlike spirit ; and bad not the memory of days of license under 
the Sikh rule been succeeded by better feelings among the Mahomedan 
population of this district, a serious revolt in the southern provinces of the 
Punjab must have been ridded to the many lesser complications arising from 
the mighty struggle then in progress throughout upper Hindustin." This 
was written in the commencement of 1859, In 186t) the Deputy Commis- 
sioner wrote in less eloquent language : "The Settlement is working remark- 
ably well, the revenue realised without difficulty, 914 additional welis sunk ; 
cultivation increasing — the people comfortable. Only one village has broken 
down, and to that relief baa been given." Since 1860 until now the Settle- 
ment has been working with the same happy result. - 

167. The statement below gives the statistics that were collected for 
Tranafers of land, their ^^^ assessment reports regarding the extent to which 
jglQ aud the leeeoa Uie; trausfers of land nave taken place : — 
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According to the figures of the Sale statement the price land had been 
fetching on the average during the last twenty years is about 38 years pur- 
chase of the rent taken by Goverument. The two statements convey two 
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n1ec«e or inrortnatTon : 1st, tbe extent to wbicb land hits changed handi, and 
IB oncmrilierod ; 2iid, wliiit a |iurchn*cr or iiioi-tc;agPC ha< given for the 
privilt'ye of taking tlic iiro[iri<tt«rv iiliiiro of tlio jirodiicp and paying one 
ru|fii of Ihii Govormnetit demand. From theso facts conolnsiuna can be 
drawn as to llie pressure of the Govornincnt demami. It is easy to grasp 
tlie fact that so many acres of land assessed at so much revenue have been 
transferred, and to infer that the onriiers of tbe land must have been com- 
pelled through want of cosh to consent to the transfer. Whether lbs 
Cicuniary difficulties that gave rise to the transfer were the result of the 
nd assessment or not is quite a difteront matter. If it were a generally 
true proposition that the indebtedness of tbe agricaltnral classes is doe to tbe 
pressure of the land revenne, one would expect to find the most transfers 
and the heaviest encumbrances in villages where the demand is highest, 
end the smallest number in good villages assessed lightly. But, as a 
matter of fact, when ono descends into details e.xperienee teaches that 
good villages lightly assessed are most burdened with debt. We have not to 
go far for the reason : zemindars nro thievish, generally quarrelsome, and 
always litigious. The jiima is light and the land is good. The bankers are 
only too willing to lend money on such excellent security. Their morals are 
not shocked whether tbe creditor spnnds it in paying fines imposed by a 
magistrate or defraying the coats of a civil suit or squanders it in debauchery, 
They know tbe land is fertile and that the Revenue dues chargeable to tho 
proprietary share are light. It may be objected that it is unfair to generalise 
from a few instances furnished by individual villages. Let us therefore 
take tbe different circles as units. Here again it will bo at once discovered 
that the richest circles furnish tho most mortgages. Yet it maybe said, bat 
the best lands are the most heavily assessed. Undoubtedly, but the surpliia 
produce after payment of tbe land revenue is always nmch larger than in the 
case of poor villages. The extra faw annas an acre that are imposed on good 
Tillages as compared with poorer villages in the same circle, do not nearly 
represent the difference in the returns from tbe two classes of villages. It la. 
BO both in theory and in practice. Tho Government assessment being equal 
as I estimate to ^j-,th share of the produce, tJien where the assessment is high 
the amount of tbe remaining -x'e will be greater than where it is low. I have 
already noted the tendency of modern assessments to let off' good villages too; 
lightly and tax bad ones too heavily. Why tbe demand for mortgages of th».| 
beat lands should be most effective, is clear enough, hut why should the pro- 
prietors of these lands be obliged to mortgage their property ? How i# 
the necessity brought about ? What often does take place is this, Whea 
the owner of a good well or a fat piece of sailiib deals with a baniah who i^ 
anxious to hold soma land in mortgage, he finds that his credit is unlimited^ 
It is a case of spending made easy. He can have whatever he wants whea-' 
ever he wishes. AU that ho is troubled with is his signature or assent to the! 
usual six monthly statement of accounts, and at harvest time he will mak^ 
a few payments to tho bnniah in grain. This goes on for 4 or 5 years of' 
often longer. Then the demeanour of the creditor changes. He insists. 
upon a registered bond for the amount due or a mortgage. The debtor tem- 
porises as long as he can, perhaps transfers his account to another shop, often: 
takes bis chance of a lawsuit trusting iu his luck to evade some of tbe itema.] 
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AU tbese devices fail, and he makes over a share in bis property on a verbal 
Lekha Makhi contract to his creditor. This is probablj tne very worst thing 
he could do. A Lekha Mukhiddr is as hardly displaced as was the old man 
of the sea. The zemindar never goes into the account and is fleeced in every 
possible way. Instead of growing less the debt grows larger, and a mortgage 
IS at last gained. I have already explained the status of a mortgagee. He 
cfteps into the proprietor's place, takes tne proprietary share of the produce ^^haqq 
bfadtari," and pays the revenue, some small fee in kind only is retained by 
ihe mortgagor to mark his rights. The fact, therefore, that the lands of any 
village or circle are heavily mortgaged is no reason for lowering the assess- 
ment. To reduce the Government demand is to put so much more money in 
the mortgagee's pockets. On the contrary, the existence of a large number of 
mortgages, the incidence of the mortgage money per cultivated acre and per 
rupee of jama being high, denotes a large surplus left to the mortgagees out 
of the proprietor's share of the produce after payment of the Government dues, 
and warrants a high assessment. It may be urged, where only a portion of 
a zemindar's land is mortgaged, that it will be the easier for him to redeem, 
the lighter the assessment is pitched. Mortgages are sometimes paid off it is 
true, but not many, and the amount of land mortgaged is increasing so steadily 
that it is impossible to act upon such an argument. 

168. As far as this district is concerned there is, as far as my experience and 
A th ae * It ' tfl ^^® statement of sales goes, nothing to show that the 

becoming expropriated. original proprietors are being rapidly expropriated, 

I should say that sales to banialis pure and simple 
are few. The policy and class symf>athies of Sdwan Mai resulted in the 
acquisition by Hindus of large properties in virtue of purchase, mortgage, 
direct grant and hdth rakhdi. Many of these men have now given up trading, 
but many also practise their original calling in addition to managing their 
landed property. These are the chief purchasers of land. That land is highly 
valued is shown by the statements, and how rapidly it is increasing in value is 
a matter of daily conversation, a still surer test. 

169. The zemindars in Chiniot are most free from debt and those of 

Jhang the most embarrassed. Shorkot helds an in- 
cuUurlo^clM^^^ termediate position. In the Settlement Records 11 J 

and aspects. ' lakhs of mortgage and 1^ lakhs of Lekha Mukhi are 

recorded. To charge the old assessment with being 
the author of all this indebtedness is, I cannot phrase it otherwise, sheer 
nonsense.. Consider for a moment what the incidences per acre of cultiva- 
tion and per well of the old assessments were, the increase that has been taken 
by the new assessments and their incidence. Remember the great rise that 
has taken place in the price of agricultural produce and the infinitely greater 
luxury and comfort enjoyed by all agriculturists except the lowest, as 
compared with their condition at annexation. Our system of Revenue collection 
is to some extent answerable for agricultural debt, but the real and true cause 
of all our woe was the mistaken and misplaced gift of full transferable pro- 

{►rietary right in land to the cultivator, and with it of a vast credit only limited 
y the value of that proprietary right. It is only of late that there has been 
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Ml awakeaiti;; to tli« tree f«cts of the ease, bat that the cause iMted iiiiil 
trn9 oii^, I havn not tlio slinbtest doabt. The thrifty and nneiabami^l 
ZuTninilnr* of (bis >iixtrict can be counted np ou one's tiQfifors. So 1ud« i 
zAinindur bn4 credit, HO lonrr will he borrovr, and so long »9 he barrjnl 
Bhall wo find our aniiaal returns of land tranaft^rs slowly but anwl 
and steadily incrcnsing. The !iole baaL* of his credit ia his tranafenbii I 
property in tll« land. Take this away and all the security thgt b | 
inoneT loader has is the annmd outturn of the crops. In such em v 
should pot" bear of aemindars Iwing thousands of rnpees iu debt. M| 
credit wonld shrink and tlioir debts too. There are nainhers of villages sIm] 
Biilo iho Bnr enst of Kot Isa Shah in which there is hardly a siugte roorte 
Why? Bt-cause cultivation is uncertain and the morteacree might fim 
mor'tgagod well abaudoued in a few months and himself left saddled niltai 
revenue. It is not gCNxl enongh. Hero the zemindars have no credit, u)1 
Ifaey are not in debt except to a smnll amount. You do not find lenaatH^ I 
will OTer bead-and-eara in debt. They are in debt it is true, but the limiliia 
the amount that tlio baniah conHidcra is pretty certain to he repaid to hioid^ 
the nest harvest. Thnt the conferment of proprietary right in the Boillf 
really benefiltod iho zemindar I sincerely doubt. To have twice as a 
vriyea as btfore, to eiit bettor food, to be better clothed and housed, to n 
nag where ho went formerly on foot, are outward signs of iinprovementl 
civilisation, but when we remt^mber that all this is accompanied byf 
(there is hardly a Mahomedan landowner in the district who ia not in im 
and that this debt is steadily increasing, how ia it possible to be satisfied \ 
things as they are ? If a man draws a large prize in a lottery and folloa 
up by plunging into extravagances and adopting a style of living that isl 
beyond his income, wo do not say that he is advancing in the path of taffl 
sation and steadily improving his condition. He is called a reckless prodigal, 
and it is universally predicted that he will go to the dogs in the shortest of 
periods. Had rights of oocnpancy only been given to the cultivators, and»ll 
transfers, except such as the State sanctioned, absolutely prohibited, there oei^ 
toinly would not have been anything like the amount of indebtedness l^t 
we now find, and I have little doubt that the Crovorumont would have baea 
able to have largely incrensod the land revenue. After 30 years we are jiist 
beginning to take about as innch as the Sikhs took on a very much smaller 
cultivated area. "Why we cannot take more is exemplified in tbe mortgage 
Btatement. There are mortgages in the district to the amount of II J laklis 
and of course an enovmoas quantity of nusecured debt besides. The interest 
on the unsecured debt all goes out of the agriculturist's pocket, out of the 
produce of his land. I suppose there are but few villages iu which tbe annual 
interest on debt docs not exceed the Government demand. So far the 
agricultural community is impoverished and les« able to pay a fair rent to 
Qovernment. Aa our Government has made it possible for the zemindar to 
raise money so has the money-lender made it diffioult for him to free himself, 
when once iu debt, by charging an e.itortionate rate of interest. Here 
as elsewhere 24 per cent, per annum is the rate charged. With this rate and 
compound interest a debt doubles in three years. No wonder the wretched 
foolish Jat never manages to extricate himself. He is sucked dry and t 
allowed to drop out of Uie meshes. 
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170. The statement below shews the tennrefl 
on which the estates in this district are held : — 





CUINIOT. 


Jhako. 


Shobkot. 


DiBTBICT. 


Zemindibrl ••• ••• ••• ••• 


1 


8 


2 


11 


Ck>ininan»l Zemindirl 


16 


24 


8 


48 




1 


... 


.•• 


1 


Bhyaoh^ra ••• ••• ••• ••• 


111 


189 


112 


412 


Imperfect Bhjacliira and Pattld&ri ... 


123 


126 


64 


802 


GoYemment Property 


18 


12 


16 


40 


Total 


366 


858 


191 


814 



The prevailing tenure of the district is a kind of imperfect Bhy&ch&riy 
known as ^ Bhy&ch&rd chahw4r.' In the occupied lands, wells and saiUb, 
possession is the measnre of ricrht. The unattached waste is generally village 
common held it may be on Khewat shares where the joint right of each Khe- 
watdar* is measured by the share of the village assessment paid by him ; or 
individual right is represented by the fraction of the total area of the village 
held ; or on ancestral shares by the descendants of the original founder or 
founders of the village to the exclusion of the other proprietors. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FISCAL PRESENT. 

171. As the assessments of each Tahsil have already been separately re- 
' p ,. . ported upon at considerable length, this chapter will be 

re iminary. ^ brief as I can make it. The district will be treated 

as a whole and not tahsil by tahsil. The methods, calcnlations, and stages 
by which the assessments were arrived at will be given as concisely as possible. 

172. The first step was the division of the villages under assessment 

into assessment circles. In Jhang this was an excep- 
tionally easy process. The tract under assessment 

in composed of the Jhelam and the Upper and Lower Chen^b valleys, hem- 
med in on either side by the high-lying plateaux of the Sandal and Kerana 
Bars and the Thai, and a few villages on the banks of the Rdvi. The primary 
classification that at once suggested itself was of villages on the river bans 
and villages in the uplands. When, however, the agricultural assets and 
circumstances of the upland villages were considered, it became evident that 
those situate under the Bdr, farthest away from the river^ were in point of 



AsBessment Oircles. 
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(ttcilities for cahivation less adTanUgeonsly placed thmn the yiHages 
thi*tn an'.I iho rivorain villas^. It was found convenient to amngB 
YiUai^^s on the \o{i bank of the Ch«»nab from the Odjr&nw4la border ti 
Ilavi, nn 1 al«o thos** on the left bank of the Jhelam into the three dini 
of Uiver« ( Vntr*>, anil Utar or Bar. On the ri>^ht bank of the Chenikli 
upUnd villa{:»*s were founJ to be so diTerse in qnalitj, those nearest (Im Ik 
bein^ ofion U'lti^r than those ailjoinin^ the river villages, that it was iaad 
neithor nt^co^sarv nor convenient to have two divisions of the upland viQiga 
A set of villa;:i*<i, fourteen in number, lying west of the Ghen&b on eitherU 
of the Hnlkiwah nuUnh, an inlet from the riTer, formed an exceptioiL IHi 
tract It! a natural bajiin tn^tween the hij^her lands of the River circle YiIbH 
to the south and the Utar lands on the north. The soil is flooded ptrflni 
the natural but chit*fly by the artificial overflow of this nnllah, whose witan 
are rais«Ml bv nieau.4 of embankments thrown across ihe channel, and is a 
good, and it.<« agricultural produce so much more valuable than on thenpliN 
M'olls, that the villa;;ed oould not well be included in the Utar circle, whSeAef 
were too far from the river to bo classed with the River villages. In b 
country lyinrr we!«t of the Jhelam and Ghenab, in the Sind Sagar Doib, h. 
separation of the Kachi villaf^es into two divisions was unneoessarj formsi 
the same reaflouA as obtaiiunl in the case of the villages on the right bank i 
the up|NT Chonub. The pres<^nt arrangement of the villaj^res into asseflsmflit 
circles \a based upon and diUers but little from the classifications of lb> 
Monckton and Mr. Ouseley. Mr. Monckton preserved his three divisions of 
River, C(>ntro and Bar throughout the villages he assessed. Mr. Ouselej onlj 
had two circles, Ilethar or Ilivcr, and UtarorB&r. Amon^ the maps willbs 
found ono showiufr the circles now adopted. The present disposition difien 
from the old in the following points only. On the right bank of the nppn 
Chenab the additional circle of the Halkiwih has been created out of ths 
villages assessed by Mr. Ousoley, and the upland villafi^es assessed by Mr. 
Monckton have been grou{M)d into ono circle, the Ut&r Vichand, instead of two. 
Ill the Sind Sugar Duab the non-riverain villages likewise form only one oirobi 
the Kachi. The names of tho circles are given below : — 



c 

Be* 
la 



TaACT. 


No. 


Assessment Cibolxs. 


Between the Chcndb and S&ndal Bdr ... < 


1 
2 
8 


RiTer or HethAr. 
Centre or Wasat. 
Upland or B&r. 


Between the Chen&b and Kerdna Bar ... < 


1 
2 
3 


River or Hethdr. 
Ilalkiw^h. 
Upland or Ut&r. 


Between tlie Jhelam and Ker&oa Bdr ... •< 


1 
2 
3 


River or Hethdr. 
Centre or Wasat, 
Upland or Utdr, 


Between the Jhelam and Jhelam Chcndb ( 
and Thai ... ... ... ... .. ( 


1 
2 


River or Heth&r. 
Upland or Eachf. 
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173. The villages having been thns arranged into circles, the second 
Classification of soils and step was to fix revenue rates for each description 
Bevenae rates adopted. of soil in each circle. The three main soil divisions 

are chdhi irrigated by wells, saUdb naturally irrigated bjr river floods, bardni 
dependent on rain alone. There are several sub-divisions of well irrigated 
laud which I give below with their vernacular names : — 



Vem<icular name. 



Chahi Ehalis 
Gh&hi Sailab 
Chahi Nahri 
Chahi Jhallari 

Jhallari ... 



••• 



• • • 



••• 



• •• 


■^ 


>s 


• • • 




^ 

TS 


• • • 




[^< 


• •• 




rrigi 


• •• 


> 


1 •-• 1 



English equivalent. 

Well alone. 
Well and river flood. 
Well and canal by flow. 
Well assisted by a Jhallar perma- 
nent or temporary, 
JhalUr alone. 



The inundation canals of this district are only found in one tahsil and 
are of rough construction. Lands irrigated by canal flow have always 
been assessed at the same rates as sailab lands. The soil rates will be best 
treated by taking each description separately'-, especially as a well rate was 
generally used in assessing well lands of the two southern tahsils in all bat 
the river circles. 

174. Barani or rain lands. One assessment rate only has been used 
Bain lands' assessment. throughout the district, 8 anna^ an acre It is the rate 

that was used by Mr. Unseley and Mr. Monckton, 
and also by Mr. Morris in his assessment of the Hafizabad Ut&r lands. In 
the Government waste the rate charged is higher and varies with the crop, 
but is paid easily enough as the leases are annual, and are only taken out 
when, owing to a favourable rainfall, seed can be sown with tolerable cer- 
tainty of germination. For future showers to mature the crop the lessee 
has to trust to his luck. If there is no rain few or no leases are taken out. 
In assessing a flxed jama on bar&ni lands in this district the rate had to be 
pitched low to allow for the uncertainty of such cultivation. To go lower 
than 8 annas was unadvisable. The only important rain cultivation is in the 
northernmost corner of Chiniot, in the Nissowana villages adjoining Sh&h- 
pdr. Here I found that Mr. Ouseley had assessed the rain-lands very much 
over 8 annas an acre, and that my revenue rates' jamas were even less than the 
old jamas that the people had been contentedly paying for 20 years, although 
the area of rain cultivation had greatly increased. I also ascertained that 
the villages were expecting a considerable rise in their jamas, and I knew 
that they were all well off, that they were but little in debt, that there were 
no mortgages, and that they were rich in flocks and herds. I accordingly 
assessed considerably above my rates, though with great caution, as I was not 
at all confident in my estimate of the quality of these lands. The assessments 
of the two villages containing the largest barani area were respectively 56 
and 16 per cent, above the rates jamas, but the zemindars were well pleased 
in both instances. In other portions of the Chiniot Tahsil the rate itself 
was taken ; but in Jhang and Shorkot I practically put no assessment 
on bardni cultivation. It was thrown in with the well assessment. 
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VThire the aiseMment wm flactnating on welb it was neoend; 
a«!M>!i<M*4|. I iin<;!^*!»tiHl to the xemimlars, and my sn^r^estion wii 
iiih«*rt>vt*r tht^re wa^aiiy ^oo(l barani land, that the barani landa i 
iiioa5iirt^l np whrn cuhivateJ and char^ped at 8 annaa an acre, dw ii 
liein;; I'iihor cnvlitcnl to the villa^ malba fnnd or divided ratetUf ai 
the Kht'watdars. Where the area was smdl the viUagen said it lai 
uae taking; 90 mach troable aboat so little, and that the proprietors of AeUI 
mi^ht hold what rain-lnnds they possessed free of charge. At the bum fa] 
if I kni^w of any village where in years of good rain patches of land mill 
the wclU wore culiivatc*«i as rain-land, I did not lose siffht of the factiBtai| 
the aniio^iiment on the wells. The total barani area in Sie district andadfr 
vatiou shown in the rctarns is 3|480 acres. 

175. River-flooded lands — Sailsb. The aaseesment rates uedai 
ThcAHcsumcr.tof ^aiiab ?ivon below in tabular form for the Bivenol 
^^^ Tahsib. 



liatfB sanctioned far Sailab Landa on the 



Ciie.vAB. 


Jhulum. 


Batl 1 


TaliHil Chiiiiot. 


Tahiil J bang. 


Tahsil bhorkot. 


All Tahails. 


TahgaShoM 


lU. A. P. 
12 


Bf. A. P. 
16 


Bs. A. P. 
10 


Bs. A. P. 
10 


Bs. AP. 
100 



For an unimportant saiUb and nahri area included in villages not in 
the Rivor circles lower rates wore sanctioned in Jhang and Shorkot Ooa 
rate was used thronc^hout in Chiniot. The rates are below : — 





JUAVQ. 




BHoaxoT. 


Centre Cbcndb. 


UUr Vicband. 


Kacbi. 


B^. 


Centre Chenihi 


Kb. A. P. 
12 


Bs. A. P. 
8 


Bs. A. P. 
12 


Bs. A. P. 
12 


Ba. A. P. 
IS 



The reason for reducin;^ the rates in these circles was that the saiMb 
lands, being more distant from the stream, were less certain of being 
annually flooded than land of the same description in the riverain villages* 
In other words these lands give less produce because they bear fewer 
matured crops. It will not be necessary to further discuss these exceptional 
rates. They are corrollaries of the rates adopted for the B^ver cirolea. 
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^' 176* Before attaeking the rates themselves, the preliminary pointy on« 
ijU taitabiUt^ of a sys- o^ ^™® magnitude, whedier the sailab lands shonld 




*** Cimulb and Jhelam, on the grounds that the people were obstroately opposed 

^ ^H Hbe introdaction][of a fldctoating assessment, and that with the exception of a 

>w villages there j was reason to believe that there were no violent variations 

1 the area annually cultivated, and that the tract generally was fairly oer» 

*^ain to be year by year sui&ciently moistened either by flood or percolation 

-^nrom the riven The Ravi villages were different. There the most violent 

changes do take place and a fluctuating assessment was recommended. 

These proposals were approved and sanctioned by the higher authorities* 

•9 In the case of the Jhelam villages a fixed assessment is undoubtedly 

,^l2ie right system. They are exposed to more danger from over than under- 

rk Au ^ V /I,.* « flooding. With reference to the Ghenab I am not so 
On the Chenmb, Chinlot. ^^.^j^ ^^^ ^^^ recommendations were the best 

^ possible. I mean that there are certain villages whose futures seem less 
roseate and promising than they did two or three years ago. The argu- 
ments that I used in the Ghiniot Tahsil Assessment report to justify my views 
were these. The circumstances of the Tahsil are quite different from those of 
the districts on the Indus and Ravi. There whole villages are entirely depen- 
dent upon river floods for their annual crops. At one time a tract of rich 
and fertile country is transformed into a barren waste by the failure of inun- 
dation or by devastating floods, leaving behind a soil ruined by deposits of 
sand. At another a tract that has for years lain bare and sterile is covered 
by a rich lodgment of silt, and is at once brought into cultivation. In 
Cfhiniot the river is confined within well-marked limits. It commits no 
vagaries like the Ravi. The villages that depend chiefly upon their sailfib 
lands are few, and their lands are most advantageously situated and rarely 
miss receiving the moisture they require. Most river villages possess wells, 
and as a rule the owners of the wells are also the owners of the saiUb. 
Their eggs are not all in one basket. A failure of the saiUb crops would no 
doubt press heavily on the proprietors, but calamities of season always have 
and always will happen ; and in such case where the sailab proprietors own 
wells besides the sail&b, the calamity will be much more successfully 
combated. The rainfall in Ghiniot is also nearly double the rainfall in Dera 
Ismail Kh&n and the two southern districts of the Miilt&n division, and 
though the effect of rain on saiUb land mav be not so beneficial as i)ercolar 
tion or a flood it still does help ; and a good rainfall might often give just the 
required assistance to lands that had not been thoroughly moistened by 
percolation and enable fields to be cultivated that would otherwise haveremainea 
fallow. This is a theory that zemindars are not ready to admit, but that it 
does hold good at times I have no doubt. The very great benefits afforded by 
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the Gla»Uciir of a flaclualing reTenne syttem and Ihe tetent towUch&ei 
of asflvMiueut is thtsretiy simplified are too well known to need df 
Npv( rth^k*<» oil the aliovo grounds and alao oonaiderinff tbe 
li;;ht : o at which it was proposed to asaosa the aail&b laiids, I Idd 

Or. '.'. i'hcM* . shortiot. ^ assessment shoald be fixed not flnctusti^t.' 

writing the Shorkot report aome menthiU^i 
iho r.i: i.lU* of 167S, I adhered to the opiuion that I had ezpresied in 
to tht« Chiaiot sailab lauds. The zemindars here were even more 
oppose*! to a fluctuatinfr assessment than in Chiniot. Meanwhile i 
l^rdanari of the river Tillages had been made to ascertain wlai 
ar**a had been uncnltivated owing to the nnpreoedentedlj dry season ofUlj 
The n-itults showed that exclasire of loss by diluvion 4,670 screi v1l| 

C*r cent hail lieeu thrown ont of cultiTation, while 8,702 acres of new ludU] 
•en brought under the plough. Upon these fibres I thought ibt ttni 
was no real necessity for the introduction of flaotaating assemnsii' 
]no(|iiaIitio» will arise in the assets of diflferent ▼illages from vaiiafia^ 
in the hfi^lit and direction of floods, and a flactaating system is a afe 
gii.inl a;:ain<it these evils, hut I thought we shoald hesitate before fon- 
in;r upon th<« zemindars a revenue system to which they were then sobitteilj 
mi verso. After j;oing carefully through the gird&wari papers I found onlj 
3 or 4 villages where a lixtnl assessment would be at all risky. In the Jhug 

On the Chcnib. Jban?. *''***^" **^® girdiwAri indicated that 3,958 acres oatof 

15,877 acres, 25 per cent of the sail&b cultiTttkn, 
bad fallen out of cultivation during Uie year. I still, however, did not re- 
coniUKMid a fluctuating assessment because it appeared that a failure of floods 
in the Cliena1>, such as occurn^d in 1877, was as unprecedented as itn 
oxc(H!din;*ly hi;;li nnd continuous floods of 1878. The fact that a quarter o( 
the suilab cnhiv.itiun had fullon out of cultivation was a matter for grave con- 
sideration whtiro a fixed aHs«*HHmntit had boon proposed, and a recurrence of 
such seasons as the rainless floodless season of 1877 conld hardly fail to 
break down a fixed assessment, but this was not to be anticipated. 

177. For the Jhchim and the lower Chenab sailab I have no anxiety. 
The outlook uniler a fixdl I think the fixed assessments will work well with a 
o^umeiit of Biiilab lauds, little manacremcnt on the part of the District authori- 
ties. The assessment on the Upper Chenab in Chiniot is so exceedin^lj light 
that the occurrence of a bad harvest or a failure of flood ouj^ht not to have 
any serious effects. In Jhaug the outlook is not so reassuring*. I think a 
good deal mi^ht bo done to ensure a flooding to villages in the river circles by 
opening out old channels and assisting the people to throw up embankmente 
to flood their lands. Suspensions of demand should also be liberally allowed. 
Two bad years rarely come together, and in a good year the sailab lands might 
pay half as much again as the assessment without difSculty. There are a few* 
^5) villages who have applied for a fluctuating assessment, and in the future I 
would give all other villages upon whom a fixed assessment pressed heavily 
the same system. f The systems of fluctuating assessment are simple enough, 

* Mi^QW^I and Ohangrduw^lla ia Chiniot, D&diw&n^ Zinda Kh4h and SyiUnw^Ua in Jliang. 

t Note. — Since this was written flaotaating aaaessments have. been saoctioned for^fimd£ 
» Jiahni in Jhang and Bad Uajbauik in Shorkot. 
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^% 



.itid the only difficulty is to ensure that the Patwiris' returns are accurate. 

^ -Where only a few villages have to be measured up every year there can 

^be no reason why the Patwaris' papers should not be closely overhauled, and 

if- this is done by competent superior officers, the papers will be correctly 

'prepared.- 

** : 178; In determining the saiWb rates my chief guides were the rate* 

? The data on which the' paid in the adjoining districts, the rates of the Regu*- 

i Mil4b aMessments were lar Settlement, and the jamas paid by villages whose 

-: made. assets had not increased since last Settlement. The 

^ produce estimates did not assist in- the least, as the rates they gave were 

• manifestly such as could not possibly be imposed. Another consideration was 

-. the increase given by the rates. It will be necessary to discuss the rates fixed 

i, for the sailab lands of each river separately. In Chiniot the enhancements 

: in river villages were so heavy that the Financial Commissioner directed that 

Ohinibt great caution was to be exercised in assessing villages 

containing large saildb areas although the saildb rate 
was only 12 annas. In the other tahsils this circumstance received less atten- 
tion. The rates adopted in other districts, where the quality of the sailab is 
much the same as in this district,»are given below :^— 



Oir THE Indus. 



•s 



Bate 



P B 



tts. A. P. 
14 






Rs. A; P. 

12 
014 



4 



Rs. A.P. 

12 
13* 



I 



Ra. A. P. 

1 10 6 
12 
1 8- 



•35 



On the Chbnab. 



I 



Rb. a. p. Rb. a. p. 

1 8 1 
14 Oi 
O 8 



^ 



to 



Rs. a. p. 
110 



^ 
S 



»«9 



Rs. A. P 
14 



I 



Rs. A. P. 
16 



The Indus sailab lands and those of Serai Sidhd and Rangpur are assesse4 
on a fluctuating system. I was personally acquainted with the character 
and value of the Indus sailab lands. The Chenab sailab tract of Serai Sidhii 
and JElangpur immediately adjoins this district, and could not to any apprecir 
able extent be either better or worse. A residence of three years in the 
Gujr&t district had given me some insight into the quality of the Chenab sailab 
lands in that district, especially as I had attested the alluvion and diluvion 
papers every year. With this knowledge and these facts in hand it was not 
difficult to arrive at what seemed fair rates for the Chenab sailab lands of 
this district, assuming that the assessment rates adopted in other districts 
were correct. The real basis of my rates is comparison. The different 
rates in the three tahsils were varied for the same reason. Had the 
increase in the aissessment of the Chiniot river villages been moderate^ 
r should have proposed 14 annas as the rate; but this was found to give too 
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Ufhu 



Ii« 



EborLol, Ckenib. 



isd II tMiam wu tlw rate sabstitnted. 
lahrfl 1 propoMd 1i ann*9. Tbe ^tlenieiU&i 
winioow oonaidered that Re. 1 codM ba b 

1 15 «Diuu. I qoote from hbotJtiiT^ 
*BeM onirillinf toebliterste lb« distinclicia wbicb the Settlement 0' 
ItM drmwQ in bis rata b*twwa tfaa Ntilab land of tbe Cbenib prop ul 
Ito niUb bndi of Um Jbakn and tbe anited Jhelam and Cbenib ;r)iii1 
lUaka Ibat tbe BatllmMt Officer b wriaiolT H^ht in holding ibatiliinir 
• VWT mariwd diflsraoo* in tbeir qtulihr. lie is also anxioiiG to kK^ita| 
tkOib ralM low ; b« tbintci tbej msat be low for a 6xe<l afseeEineiit ii| 
eoootiy of nDall rainfall. For the aboTO reasona tbe Financial C 
iioDer (](«idM to put ibo aaiUb rat« at 16 annaa instead of Be. 1. 
tba fact tbat tbtnr ii a rcrj iarge cnltnrable area in which some < 
•xtmuioD of cultivalJoii is certain, he would bare preferred to leave the t 
14 aotMa." This was the only circle in which my sailab rate orgioally fnygi 1 
was altered. A rato of Bo. 1 was passed foi tin I 
Sborkot Tillages on th« lowar Cbeoab. 

179. Tho tailib lands of the lower Cheotb are decidedly sape 
Compari*on iwtwMii ibe qoality to those of tbe npper Chenab above it 
■silib UdiIj on Um npp«r tion with the •TheUm. There is not much i 
■od loww Cbeoib. difiisranco between iho sailfib lands of tho best ?! 

aboTo and balow, bat tbera is a fnr Urger proportion of good aailab li 
tho river villages of Shorkot than iu thuae of Jbaog and Chlniot. Thelc 
Chen&b lands are superior beoaoae the soil is more argillaceoas than tliitiif 
upper Chenab. In OhinJot and Jhang the soil may be classed as a light loan, 
sometimes becoming sandy, and in Shorkot as good loam. Sailib Unii 
ahouM not be loo stitf. Percolation hardly takes plaoe in clayey land. Ba^ 
soil is also very difiicult to work properly after being flooded, and alwm 
breaks up into clods. In Shorkot the proper consistency is foand, Tu 
soil is neither too light nor too strong. In Jbang and Chiniot soil made np 
of little else but sand is often found. The lighter the soil the greater tbe 
percolation is, I fancy, true, and this is why, as the zemindars wilb some eis^ 
geration say, wheat can be grown in sand on the Chenab ; but very light soil 
rapidly loses its moisture unless the main stream is near. Tbe more loamy 
character of the soil in Shorkot is doe entirely to the admixture of Jbelaoi 
water. The deposits of this nver are very much less sandy than the Chenab, 
and its woter contains a larger quantity of silt in suspension. The yield on 
sandy soils is always lighter than on loams. Tbe conclnaion to be drnwn 
from this comparison ia, that if Re. 1 per acre ia tho proper rate for Shorkot 
sailab lands the rate in Jhang and Chiniot ought to be pitched lotrer. 
Twelve annas an acre was the rate passed for Chiniot, but this rate was put 
lower than it otherwise would have been because of the large increase given 
in tlie assess ment. Therefore a rate of about 14 annas was proposed as the 
proper one for Jhang. It may be objected that this method of assessment has 
no true basis, and if produce estimates form the only true basis, the Govern- 
ment share being taken either as ^ or as half net assets, the objection is well 
founded. But I am quite prepared to assert that to have assessed either 
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taiUb or anj other lands on ilie prodnoe estimates wonld, if the jamns had 
been taken up hy the kmbarJars, hare ruined the dtatrtct in a few years. I 
donbt, however, whether any tenders of engasement Would have t>een made. 
The questioQ of the accuracy of the produce estimated will be treated separately. 

180. The Jhelam sall&b lands differ mach from those on the Chenib. 
ThaJhelamaailib lands. 0" ^^^ nppor Chenib a stiff loam soil is seldom seen, 

on the Jhslam a sandy loam is the exception. The 
Jbelam lands are more clayey in character than the lower Cbenub. They 
are, on the whole, I consider, the beat in the district. They yield better than 
the sailab lands of the Chenib. But the great merit of Jbolam saildb landa 
in the eyes of the zemindar is that the Jhelam, if it cuts away land, always 
vrhen it retires throws up good soil, not sand banks like the Cbenab. Jhelam 
alluvion becomes fit for the cultivation of lat class crops in two or three years. 
On the upper Chenib a good soil is seldom formed under 6 or 7 years. First 
comes the low sand bank, then a thin layer of silt is spread over the top ; 
jhdd or Idi jungle springs np and acts as a kind of sieve for catching and 
depositing the sediment held in suspension by the next year's floods as they 
pass over. Year by year this slow process of soil formation goes on until 
ft soil sufficiently deep for purposes of cultivation has been formed. With the 
Jhelam the case is very different ; instead of a sand bank a mud bank is 
thrown up, and this oflen bears a crop of samiika or coarse rice the first 

^ear. Year by year the mud-bank gradually rises in a manner similar to 
ut more rapid than the Cbenab sand-bank, until it becomes sufflcientty high 
for the cultivation of kharif crops. The Jhelam lands suffer less than those 
of the Chen&b from failure of flood. Out of 19,050 acres only 1,457 acres or 
7"6 per cent, remained fallow in 1877-78, and in two villages only was the 
decrease in cultivation at all large. The rate proposed for the Jhelam sailab 
and sanctioned was Be. 1. 

181. Well irrigated lands. The assessment of these lands was a far 

more difficult matter than the assessment of sailab 
ing wellfc '^ "" la'"'^. ''"<* this was well exemplified by thfl disputes 

that arose in distribution of the village jamas over 
the single wells. In the Chiniot tahsil the wells in all circles wero assessed 
by an average rata on cultivation checked slightly in the river and carefully 
in the upland circles by the average incidence of the assessment per well. 
The same method was observed in the assessments of the river circles of the 
other two tahsils. In the Oentre-Jhelam circle of tahsil Jhang and the Centr»- 
Ohenab circle of tahsil Shorkot the assessments were framed partly by a well 
and partly by an acreage rate. In the remaining circles of the Bar and 
Kichi in both tahsils, whers a system of fluctuating asssssmenfc on wells has 
been introduced, aud in the Utar Vicliand and Centre-ChenAb circles of 
tabsfl Jhaug, the assessment unit has been not the acre but the well. 



The well Meessment fi 
river vilUges ; data oi 
wtiicti based. 



182. The rates used ia the river circles are 
given below : — 
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Tarn. 


JllBica lATt* ro» tna-t. htxTM. 


WEIJ. BATE. 




CUhi-MUfbke. 


OtUil-ShAlH. 


CWnlot - 

tChw^b ... 

"-l««u, ... 

Bhortot 


Bi, A. P. 
14 
1 • 
1 S 
1 8 


B*. A. P. 
110 
1 B 

1 S 

1 i 


31 

s< 
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Id Chiniot Ibo rort^nno rnto sanctioned forthe Halkiwah circle ^TU now 
tiftllv lU. 1-6-0, but (iracticaliy the assessments wore made with a ftn 
much lownr nU< u the actunl assessmeut was 10 per c^nt. below Ibe nui 
iantB. These rates aro mnch the same as those framed by Mr. Moncktonoi 
Ur. Oiuele^, and the ral'is at which the Ref^Iar itnd tbe Rcrisod Settknml 
sanesatiMMitB fall on the cultivated area and per well a^ree Etill mora closflf, 
The con *id I) rations njion which my rates on well irri^rated lands are basH 
do not (lltTi'r from those on which 1 roliod for guidance ia framing tlin fsiSt 
rati'H. The rates B>.lo|>t(^d ut Inst Bcttiement, the incidence of the Re^t 
Settlement nyscHAinenla i>er well and per acre, tbe rates nsed in adjoinii; 
districts, the voning qnalities of the wells in iho different tabsils, the increm 
in assets, the enhancement of assfsanu^iit given bj retaining the old riM 
or by imposing ibo rates that seemed adapted to the wells, tbe rates per acre 
and per well paid in villages whose assets had remained stationary since U^ 
Seltlc^ment, wilh the present circumstances of tbe proprietors, the relatin 
qualities of wells in diift-ient circles and villages, the average areas alowD in 
Uia returns as actually irrigated by wells in circles and villagfes are among 
the multitude of reasons that a Settlement Officer has lo consider and weigb 
before he fixes the demand for any village or circle of villages. Here again 
the produce eatimatcs only proved that it was impossible to use tbem aa gnidei 
to the assessment. The rate per acre for the well lands in Cbiniot ia ligtiti 
but the well jamas are high, averaging over Its. 30 a well. On the JbeUm 
the average rnte and the well jamas are full. On the Chensb in Jhang and 
Shorkot the well rates are comparatively low, but the averago rates are bM 
light. 

183. Before going into the assessments of the upland wells the 
-i. .,- I, .„ „ important points of difference between then 

The diflerencea between ,',,11 11 -i -n u ■ . j T 

oplftiicianti lowland wella lowland wfills as assessable onits, will bo ponited onl 
from an nsBesBineiit poiut The river villages generally, but more espeoiflliy 
'''™"'* in the two southern tahsils, contain two classes « 

wells, those whose lands are nsnally fiooded from the river, and those on 
bank over which the inundations never rise, 

A well assisted by river flood haa usually a large area attached, and 
whole of this will be cultivated every year if the floods do not fail. This 
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tivation may bo said to bo indepanlent of rain, so far oa matiirino; the crop 
goes, though of coiirso the abatuce of rain will cause a great failing off in the 
yiald. Sume of those wells have larger areas than can be irrij^ated by the 
well, and in such case as inach as possible is irrigated and Ihe remainder takes 
its chance as ordinary sailab. Ordinarily, however, the well area is not more 
thau can be irrigated from the well, and so long as the land is flooded the 
entire area will be cultivated every year. If the well were not there the land 
TTOuld be cnltivated as sailib, and in assiissinent an average rate ia nsed, pitched 
BO mach above the sailab rate as will allow for the greater yield and greater 
■ecurity to cultivation assured by the well irrigation. It would be manifestly 
wrong to nso a well rate, for one well mny have an attached area of only 20 
acres and another as much as 40 acres. If the rainfall is favourable and 
wheat crops are grown on both, the greater irrigation power possessed by the 
smaller well will hardly affect the yield. If six waterings only are required 
it does not profit the owner of the smaller well estate that ho wonld be able to 
give double the number if needed. The walls out of reach of floods but still 
near to the river, form a cla^is intermediate between the lowland wells and 
those in the upland villages nndor the B&r. As compared with the Bar 
wella they are less expensive to work ; the area under crop not being so 
dependent upon rain is less variable as the propinquity of the nver probably 
moistens both the air and the soil ; cultivators are more easily obtained ; 
taccavi advances to tenants are rare; and the areas are limited in ox^nt. Though 
the conditions of agriculture are in their case very dissimilar to those of tho 
wells in the flooded lands, they are at the same time diflerent from those that 
obtain in the case of wells more distant from the river. The difficulties with 
tvhich well cultivation has to coutend in tlia Utsr exist but are much mitigated 
in tho case of wella near the river but out of flood range. The typical 
tTtfir well possesses an area far larger than the annual area ever cultivated. 
It may be put at twice as groat. There are from year to year great variations 
in the area under crop, according as tho rainfall is good or bad. The maximum 
of cultivation in a favourable year will, I estimate, exceed that of a year of 
deficient rainfall by 50 per cent, in some eases the variation may rise as high 
as 100 per cent. However largo the well area may be, no more land will bo 
sowed in any given year than what the cultivator considers he will be able to 
thoroughly irrigate. Fallows are largely used as a means of reinvigorating 
the ground; but to allow the fallow area to enter into the calculation of a 
well assessment would be wrong. The fallows are not a measure of possible 
cultivation in any year in addition la the recorded cultivated area. A well at 
measurements may have a fullpw area equal to or greater than the area under 
crop, but its irrigation can only enable a limited area to be cnltivated year by 
j-ear, varying according to the rainfall. Fallow well lands differ from sailab 
fallow in the essential point that the sailab fallow may be cnltivated in addition 
to the recorded area under crop in any year, but in seasons of tho most favoura- 
ble rainfall tha total cultivated and fallow area of an upland well will never be 
all under crop within the year. The average area that a well cultivates is not 
affected by the fallow area attached. The advantage of being able to leave land 
fallow lies in the thereby increased outturn per acre, but the existence of a targe 
fallow area has no tendency to increase the area under cultivation from the 
well. Apart therefore from tho question of how much lower than tho assess- 
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ai^nt on waits nMir tb« rirar that oo npUnd wells on^bt to bo, the proMiil 
wbiob Uwir SMoMiiMiit lua been <I«t»rnuaed is somewhat diSerenL 

IM. Id uMMing theM tracts thfl objoct in view has b«en to fnuil 

fhc ^««« tiiopoi iTeraga jama or rate per well for each circle. Aihl 

ta tb* aaint •! enltivatml areas oa these wells are liable to gi4l 

vplaoi! watii. fluctuation it became neoessarjr to first estimM ibl 

are* wbicli is on the average acttialljr caltirated from a well in euhdril 
Tbe ilata on which my estiiDAtes id each case were based consisted of fti I 
•rera^ areas per w^U accordini; to the retams of prerioos SettienieDti,Ail 
arerage areas mtwcU in the di^rent villages, and aUo in thecirclti iiccordii[| 
to the present Settlement retams, the knowledge that the year of meunfrl 
men Is was for tome circles more and in others less favourable lluDiitI 
averafie. Having teen most of the wells in ererr villao^ of each oir^il 
relied to some oxtr<nt on my personal estimate of what area was asull* I 
ealtirated on a w«ll. CompariKinR were made between the aversgeaottftl 
different oiroles and these again cheeked liy my knowled^re of the geou' 
oircamstances and conditions of the villages in each. When the areil 
been determined the next step was to estimate what a well in each a 
might iv called ujwn to pay. Here the considerations were mnch the m 
as those kitpt in mind in estimating the area. The rat^s assessed at prei 
Settlements were the basis of thn calculations. The other factors in the cal 
tion did not diHVrf from those that entered into the process of determining 
acreage rattan fur well lands in the river circles. I also knew the geM 
characterof the villages in each of the circles. I could say that the wellsin ' 
one were good and could pajr a higher revenue than in another, and I did td 1 
hesitate to vary the rat^-s' assessment in ludividual villages to any extent ihul ' 
my knowledge of the village indicated to be necessary. When a rongheatiouH ' 
had been made it was a[iplied to the estimnted area annnally under caltiTatioa 
and the incidence [)er aero ascertained. When the well rate had been fiiwl i' 
was next necessary, using it as gnido, to assess the villages of the circle and to 
find out how fur the amonnt could be actually assessed differed from the ratej' 
jama. Finally one's mind was made up, the jamas announced, and tha 
subject dismissed. 

Th« opland well 185. The rates Baoctioned and used are girealo 

r»t«a. a tabular form below. 
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EBdll,^ 
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Per acre 

Per well 

Per acre 

Per wall 

Per sere 

Per well 

PerKte 

Per well 


1U,'A. P. 

I 2 
SO 

1 6 4 
33 

1 * 
26 

I 6 
IB 


Ks. A. P. 

14 

Si 

1 2 
17 

! 1 3 

16 13 


B..A.P. 

1 I 
32 

13 
18 6 
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17 «fl 

1 »m 

16 Ofl 
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186. The difference in the conditions of agricaltare on the npland wells 

as compared with those near rivers has been noted 
tii][ting'^Sinent«"on together with the fact that in the Bilr and Kachf circles 
wells introdaced in the of Jhang and Shorkot a system of assessment flac- 
BAr and Kachi circles tuating with the number of wells at work at each harvest 
^^hsUs Jbang and j^^ ^^^ introduced. The nature of this fluctuating 

assessment and the reasons for its introduction are 
j^riven in the foUowing parap;raphs. I quote from the Assessment Report oa 
the Shorkot tahsil. The system was first proposed for the Bar and KachI 
cnroles of that tahsfl, whose agricnltural conditions differ but little from 
those of the two corresponding circles in the Jhang tahsil. 

187. ^^ The condition of agriculture in both the B&r and the Kachf 
Agricnltnral condi- circles is one of extreme uncertainty. Cultivation is 

tion of the two circles. expensive. Taccavf advances are universal. Tenants 
are poor and migratory. The harvests depend upon the rainfall and bad 
harvests are frequent. Not very much rain is reauired, but it must be 
seasonable. Large quantities of fodder crops have to be grown, as no grass, 
or none to speak of, except sar is produced in the tract. Add to this that 
many well lands have a tendency to deteriorate after a few years' cultivation 
and another and important element of uncertainty is introduced. These are 
the facts that first drew my attention to the need of some system of assessment 
more elastic than that of a fixed cash revenue, which while liberally allowing 
remission to impoverished villages would also recoup the Gx>vernment for such 
losses of revenue by taxing at a light rate new wells and new cultivation." 

188. ^^ The system I propose is as follows. A jama for each village will 
The propesed system be announced in the ordinary way. This jama will 

of fluctuating assessment, be in the first place calculated on the assets, viz^ 
the number of wells in work and the area under cultivation recorded at measure- 
ments, but in the case of each village reduction or enhancement will take place 
according as the number of wells is found to have decreased or increased at 
the time the jamas are announced. The village jama announced will be dis- 
tributed by bdchy over the wells in cultivation. The jama assessed on each 
well will be paid by the proprietors thereof so long as the well continues to 
work. One portion of the jama will form the kharif instalment and one 
portion that for the rabi. If the well falls out of work a remission will at 
once be given dating from the harvest after the well ceased working. For 
example, if a rabi crop was raised and gathered and the well fell out of culti- 
vation immediately after, before the Eharif crop was sown, then the rabi 
instalment will be collected and the remission commence ^^;ith the kharif 
instalment. There will he no measurements of the C7*op area year by year. If 
there is a crop of any description, however poor it may be, the well owner 
will be liable for the full instalment of the harvest at which that crop is 
reaped. Though this system may cause some little loss in bad seasons, still the 
proprietor will in good seasons gain largely, for my assessments are exceed- 
ingly noderate. Without annual measurements some inequalities must 
exist, and I would sooner propose a fixed cash assessment than recommend 
annual measurements for the scattered wells of this circle. Temporary re- 
missions can be given for crops that have been injured by hail^ locusts^ bUght^ 
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«r anr otbor caaH', bot they ibonid not Iw ^r«n freely, u niy 
qaitv'low raongfa to protect tlia w«U owner from orJioary ctlimidBfl 
twMOP. AVben ■ well uacAMii «t this Srtileinent sabaeqiientljr fftUttdd 
work ukI i> ftlW«ini* K^n broaght into caltiratioD, the juDnanendn 
IIm well kt tb« orijrtiul Itidt will Im at oaoa reimposed. Mo grace nillil 
■jk>w*d, and the dmnand will recommenoe with the instalment of hi 
feanrMl tbo eropa of which an first cultivate. AVhat I hjva writlaaibnl 
dupoaes of wolk aaMMsed at S(itU«mi>nL Next comes the qoestion ofkil 
to anuM w«tb ■BbaeaneaUr brought into cultiration, whether tk^ tn 1 
Dew Welti or onljr olu welfa rvpaired. New welU I propose sbunlillil 
allowftj lo remain rvronrnvfrm for thnw years, niter which they mil as 
under aBS««smi>nt. For oM wells rv|iaired, I think one year's ^race will 
ample. Thore are gr^at nnmbers of old vrelli that harxJIyr need any r«, 
hayoihl putting op the wood work, and to allow these to remain revenQipfn 1 
f*r more than one year smnis to me qnite unnecessary. At the same titu 1 
I do not think that three ymra is too long a period of graoe to grant to ui 1 
wells. Tlinre is a considerable amount of expense iiicnrred in the constractlti 1 
of the well, in levelling the land, and brenkJag op the bnshes and jnngle. I 
If three y^*^ '* con^iderv^l too fnvonrable, I woald sag^st a period of tn 1 
ye«ra rockonod from tbit first Imrvesl grown on the well. All new welte in 1 
any gireo village after the eiipiry of the jieriod of graoe will pay at a amtam 1 
well rata, to bo fixed by the Settlement Ollicer and to be snnounced byhin 
with the other jama. Tin's well-rate wonld generally be aboat itb lontf ' 
than the average incidence per well of the annonnced village jama. 7« 
instance, if a jnma uf Ka. 140 is announced for a village containing 7 wella tb 
inoidenoo of that jama will bo Kb. 20 per well, and my well rate for new welli 
would bfl pitched at about Its. 16. Of coarse variations will occur, and I miy 
as well note two cases. First, if the village boa been paying lutherto a fuUjimi, 
considerably in excess of my rates, without iticotivenience, I should not assess 
the existing wells bwlow that jama, but I would not proportionally increase 
my well-rale on new wells. For instance, the incidence of tbe present Jsma 
is lis. 25 pr well, which is high, but it has been paid hitherto without any uard- 
ship, I would retain tbe present janm but 6x a well-rntu for new wells lower than 
Rs. SO. Uonversely, where tbe rusourceE of a village have say doubled. &e 
original rate per well being nioderato, I should probably not double tbo jams 
at once, though my rates would justify such a course. I should take a lower 
jama on existing wells, but I should not therefore lower my rate on new wella. 
For instance, the wells of a village assessed at last Srittlemeut at Rs. 170 have 
increased from ten to twenty, my rates would give me Rs. 340, but I should 
assess at about Rs. 300. This would give an incidence of Rs. 15 per well, and 
I should very probably retain so low a rate as this as my vt el!-rato on new wells, 
The assessment on a new well will be remitted at once on its falling out of 
cnltivation, and at once re-imposed when again put to work." 

189. "To carry out this revenue system no increase of establishment 

will be needed. There will be no measurements and no 

RTstfra'"'No*eiirii''oat»lf- «<'*^'''0"»' """rk beyond the preparation at each bar- 

Buiiment reqnireti. vest of a list of wells then at work for each village, 

and memoranda as to whether any of these wells 
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^l^t liable to assessment and why. The lambardars would give the requisite 
^formation and failure to do so, or ^ving false information, could at once be 
l>lIowed by dismissal from ofSce. There are 44 villages in the Eachi and 17 
a the Bar, with a total of 1,345 wells. To supervise the Patwaris' returns of 
~- ^^ells in so few villages would not take very long, and now that Tahsildars 
^ir^ave been relieved of so much judicial work, they will have abundant leisure for 
^jrevenue matters. As the staples are wheat and barley for the rabi and cotton 
=« and jo war for the kharif, there will be no difficulty in deciding from what 
JJii^rvest the well commences to be at work. The lists of wells or kistbandia 
■^ could be fil^d on the 1st May and the 1st November, or, if necessary, ai 
-^ month earlier." 

190. ^' It will be at once reco^mised that the system I now advocate is no 
* Comparison between new-fangled^invention. These very wells were assessed 
"; the sTBtem proposed and by Sii wan Mai in a very similar manner. Under hia 
*• ^e well assessment of revenue administration each well obtained a lease at a 
:i 84wan Mai. ^^^^ ^f ^^ j^2 which protected 25 bighas of cultivation,. 

"*' but if more land than the protected area was brought under cultivation it 
became liable to an additional assessment. The zemindars are always praising 
this system ^ sathpdnch hdrah ' (seven rupees at the rabi five at the kharif, 
12 in all) as it is invariably termed. Besides this amount there were some cessea 
that brought up the well jama to Rs. 15 or Bs. 16. This was only paid when 
the well was at work. It was at once remitted when cultivation ceased* 
All new wells were liable to immediate assessment. There is but a very 
slight difference between the system of S&wan Mai and that now recommended. 
His was a fixed minimum well jama for all wells, increasing in the case of 
good wells with an increase of cultivation bej'ond a fixed area. My well rate 
is differentiated according to the resources and assets of the various villages, 
but once imposed is not susceptible of enhancement. At the first Settlement' 
Mr. Monckton himself saw the necessity of assessing the upland wells oi^ 
some fluctuating system. Mr. Oust, in his review of the Jhang Settlement 
report, para 22, wrote : ''In this district wells have been sunk with a con* 
venient arrondissement of land by different families and races, and have beea 
fortuitously aggregated in mahals, and Mr. Monckton and Colonel Hamilton 
deprecate the introduction of the village system and the bugbear of joint 
responsibility." Mr. Gust then quotes a letter from Mr. Eldmonstone, of which 
a few extracts must be given : '^ On the one hand it seems absolutely im* 
practicable to recognize each well as a separate and independent mehal, or to 
realise revenue from each, as Mr. Monckton suggests, by rates annually 
assessed according to the nature of the crops, for if there were no other objec- 
tions to it, the mere fact that no district officer, without an immense increase to 
his moffassil establishments and a large additional expense, would have time 
to supervise the working of such a system, would render it impracticable." 
In the same letter Mr. Edmonstone admitted that joint responsibility seems- 
to be an anomaly if not an absolute injustice, but he was extremely unwilling 
to allow any departure from the established Revenue system. Mr. Oust 
wrote in his summing up, para 25 : '^ I admit that all these peculiarities point 
very distinctly to the necessity of a light assessment and to periodical revi*. 
Bions of the record of rights, but nothing more. We cannot consent to collect 





[^B Mpnrnto tlomnnd from novorixl thoitflnnd wnlls and let loose n swnrm of 
Sorunue subordinates oil tha diatrict. It ralher BOenta ttiat in the bsat of 
Argument iu tliti case, * inJividunl weWn as snparate Mabnts versus joint 
r(>*]wnsii)ility,' the minor question of fluctiiatin<r assnssmenis was soine- 
wbat slurrt.'d over. Mr. Muiii^ktan''8 projiosal, too, rested on tlie basis ot 
auiiual m(m»iiroiii»iit» niid a ditV>4'ontialJ)d ratn on crops wbicb flc-em to lisre 
wreckol lb* |iiwj(>ot. My syslurn in effoct wilt Rl>oli«b tbe principle of joint 
reBpouflil'iUtj-, tbou^b in nnme and in law it will reinnin. Tliis miiy be a result 
but it will not l<e, I think, an objection. It wonid also drnw attention to 

Snra 9 of tbe Settlement Oonimissionor's review of Mr. Purser's report on the 
lontgomorjr Settlement." 

191, " I have already noted the causes which render agriculture in theaa 
Objeciioni to a fiiod two tracts so precarious and result in sncb nps and 
cuh uMBam«nt. downs ju the condition of indiTidual zemindars and 

of whole villages. Under a fixed cash demand tlie inequiilities that arise are 
of two kinds, tbe first iu tbe assets of one village as compared with that of 
others ; the sucond iu llie assessmitiita paid by ilitForent wells in tbe saraa 
village. When the assessment is fixed there is always a great disinclination 
on tbe part of tbe revenue autborities of the district to roconnnend remissions. 
Violent changes occur in the resources of a village and in its ability to pay the 
assessment, while not the least variation takes place in the demand. It ofien 
happens, too, that tbe assets of a village do not diminish but even increase while 
the internal distribution of the jamit, by reason of assessed old wells falling 
out of cultivation, and tbe construction of new wells that are not assessed, has 
become most unequal and most unfair, Tlie remedy of course is a fresh bach, 
but this 1ms hardly ever beeu ap|ilied. What does actually happen is exactly 
what has been described in the para of the Settlement Commissioner's review 
on the Montgomery Report, before referred to : " The fact is, that it is very 
seldom that either of these measures (transfer or lease of the defaulter's well) 
are feasible in the case of wells in the Thai or Bar tracts. Tbe other well 
owners are either unable or unwilling to work a second well and no tenants 
are available. Tha well therefore lies waste tilt the owner returns, whith 
may not be for years, if ever. As to tbe revenue, what really happens is, that 
tbe lambaidir year after year follows the defaulter to the riverside villages 
■where be is cultivating as a tenant, or the place where he is grazing bis cattle, 
and exacts from him (he revenue of tbe deserted well. Wben he absconds 
to a distiince or is reduced to utter beggary, then the lambardar almost 
always has to pay up the balance himself. The other well owners are still 
ignoront of our rules on the subject, and strongly repudiate responsibility." 
I have nothing to add to this except that the greater number of proprietora 
in the Kachi are Belocbes who mostly have relations along the Indus, and 
who do not hesitate to migrate there in bad seasons, leaving tbe lambardAr to 
pay up as best be can tbe revenue due from them. It is a curious fact that 
the larabardars should never have resorted to the bdch. If a lambardar 
represented that a portion of tbe revenue was year by year irrecoverable, that 
he had hitherto paid this out of bis own pocket, but that be now wished the 
theory of joint responaibiUty to be Buforced and a uew bdch carried oat. 
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EB far as I andersiand the Revenue Code, the application niitst have been 
sanctioned. As a matter of fact I do not think a single new bach has 
been effected in any of these villages since the last Settlement bi/ order. 
Here and there where old wells have fallen out of work and a number of new 
wells constructed, the assessment of the old has been bached by private 
arrangement on the new. These cases are i^ew and the bdch is always very 
imperfect and unequal." 

192. ^^ A tabular statement is subjoined show- 

t JaU^B^of^rt^ '^l£s. ing.tj« fl«?tnations in cultivation of the vUiages to 

which remissions nave been granted : 



Tillage. 



84bki ... 



Dates. 



Siilkot 



Oad&ra 



Kapfiri 



DM 



First 8ettlem«nt ... 
PreMnt MeaHurement 

First Bettlemeni ... 
Present Measorement 

mOi I ... •*. ... 

First Settlement ... 
Preesnt Measarement 

XOl f... .•• ... 

First Settlement ... 
Present Measurement 

Aoi I ... ••• ... 

First Settlement ... 
Present Measurement 

AOi f ... ... ... 






97 
25 
17 



20 
16 



26 
U 



21 
21 
17 



53 
81 
21 



Cultiva- 
tion IN 

A0BB8. 



545 
401 
849 



Jama 



883 
281 



148 



622 
203 



848 
232 
244 



Rs. 
438 

468 

468 



lNoi|>tacs. 



On 

cnltira- 

tion. 



825 

825 

825 



R8.A. P. 

12 8 

12 8 

16 6 



Per 

well. 



Rs. A. P. 

16 8 

19 

27 8 



18 6 

1 8 11 

2 4 4 



450 
450 



1,482 
872 
687 



400 
435 
436 



950 
982 
982 



11 7 
2 8 6 



.•t 



14 4 
1 4 11 



1 12 6 



10 7 
12 

1 6 10 






16 4 
21 11 
86 1 



18 
82 2 



18 6 
20 11 
26 9 



17 15 
81 11 
46 12 



Remis- 
sions 

SANC- 
TIONED. 



Rs. A. P. 



105 



«t 



172 14 



■•t 



150 



••• 



78 



••t 



295 



The measurements of this Settlement took place in 1874-5. In Kapuri 
the deterioration was slight, but the incidence of the jama was heavy, and 
the village was quite unable to pay the jama on the wells that had fallen 
out of cultivatiou." 






p'tton oi Mauift Uoloviu*. 
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" The history of cultiration in Manza DoIow6na will also give i 
(jood idea of how it is possible for cultivation lo fliio- 
tualo. At the first Settlement there were 47 wells at 



la tbc cnllii*- 



wvrk assesssed at Rs. 879. In 1877 



>nly of 



r 



Order of the FitinncJal 
OotntnisRiuner con tuned in 
his Ko. 2254 R. d&ted Sth 
April IHTS, t« tbe tkiiiiniie- 
■ioner and ^nperiDlendent. 

Probable reialta. 



assessed i 

BSBeised at Rs. 356. Between 1856 and 1877, at various times, 34 other we\\s 
Itad been at work. Of these in 1877 9 were out of work aad had uever been 
WBesned ; 8 were still at work nnassessed ; 7 were still at work assessed iit 
Rs. 70 ; 10 were out of work assessed at Rs. 53. That is, when the case, one of 
application for remission, came before nii« the account showed that the sum 
of Rs. 288, out of the original Jama of Rs. 870, was assessed on wells out of 
work and that 15 new wells onlj paid Its. 70. A stronger case iu favour of 
my si'steni could not be given. A careful and annual bdch, on equitaUe 
principles, would meet the difficnlties to a certain extent, but not I think 
nearly so completely as a fluctuating system." 

194. " It was in reference to these remissions that the Financial Commis- 
sioner has lately passed a stringent order directing 
that in nil cases of distress remissiona are to be at 
once recommended, and that, wh^re the demand has 
become unequally distributed iu the particular villnge, 
a fresh hdch is to be at once carried out. The 
effect of thia order will be that applications for remis- 
sions will he sent in very much more frequently than has neeu tbe case hither- 
to. It most be carefully home in mind that a fixed assessment, however 
light in these two circles, will not prevent individuals or villages from bein^ 
ruined by bad seasons or desertion of tenants, and that though these evils maybe 
to some extent remedied by remissions of a temporary or permanent character, I 
yet that the Government will never be able to recoup itaelf for remissions 

given in one village by enhancing the revenue of another. Even with the 
,te orders of the Financial CommiBsiooer, I lancy relief will he given tardily 
under a fixed system of nssessmenta. Remissions will not be given at once 
when wells fall out of work, and the payment of two years' revenue on lands 
tliat have fallen out of cultivation will certainly do much to impoverish the 
proprietors. On the other hand I claim for the proposed system the virtue of 
relieving, in fact preventing distress, so far as the revenue is concerned. In , 
Reasons of drought, when wells are deserted and fall out of work, the relief is 
initantaneous. There is no tardy investigation, no attendance at the TahsU. < 
The list of wells in work is prepared , and on them only is the revenue collec- ' 
ted. If, when wells full out of cultivation in any village, remissions are to be 
at once given, or if, where new wella have been constructed, a new bdcH ia to be 
at once effected, it is not improbable that the following evil may arise. The 
tenants, or even the proprietors of a village where the soil is poor, might Hud it „ 
to their interest to throw their own assessed wells out of cultivation and J 
migrate to new unassesaed wells in a villas where agriculture was carried on I 
nndor more favourable conditions. Proprietors might desert their wella in on* " 
village and get remissiona on them, and yet bring into cultivation a large 
number of wella in another village. Migration of proprietors would not b« 
common, but there is nothing to pre vent tenants from shifting from one village 
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to another as it suits their intereets, InsLtnces in snj'port of (his posslHillty 
>.re not wanting. At the first Settlement Uch had 45 wells at work and now 
there are 28, while in the two adjoining villages of Dargahi Shah and Lishari 
tbe number of wells has increased from 21 to 45 and from 41 to 68. Dart 
Ooadal and Gadjira are similar instances. There are probably not a few of 
the old Uch tenants-at-will now cultivating in the two adjoining villages." 



195. 



Aoiwera 
Vt objectia 



" The above is the case for the fluotuatinfr assessments. I next pro- 
n suadry poisi- pose to meet a few of the objections that may b« 



to the BjB. raised against it. The first is the objection that by 
taxing new wells the extension of cultivation will be 
checked. The answer is that when a similar system was in force under 
Sswan Mai, cnltivation did not decrease but incrensud. The introduction of 
the system is wished for by the zemindars and will be heartily welcomed by 
them. It may be aienmed that the people are quite alive to their own 
interests in such a case, and are well aware which system will suit them 
best. Another objection to fluctunting assessments is, that they entail 
an additional establishment and an increase of expenditure. This does 
not apply to the system advocated, as under it there will be no measure- 
ments. A possible objection ia that a system taxing all new wells in 
any village at one fixed rate without respect to quality of soil or area 
nnder crop, is unequal in its effect. It is so undoubtedly, but in a very 
minor degree. Perfect equality of demand is never even attained by annual 
measurements of the area and differentiated rates upon crops. Crops are better 
in one villiige than another, in one portion of the same village than in 
another. I do not think this imperfection which exists in all of our 
Bystems of assessment should be allowed to have much weight. It haa 
also been partly obviated by my plan of having high rates in the better 
and low in the inferior villages. I admit it is quite possible that the 
construction of inferior new wells, that eould have been cultivated at some 
Bmall profit, if unassessed, will be priihibited by my assessment of new culti- 
vation. At the same time I think this is no evil, it is better that such wells 
should not be constructed. One thing will have to be guarded against, and 
that is the possibility of a man finding it profitable to sink a new well, 
cultivate it revenue free for three years, and then abandon it and sink a 
second with which the process ia repeated. In my opinion a period of three 
years' grace will not be sufllicient for such devices, and there are but few 
men who have the land on which to make such experiments." 

196. The above system as originally proposed has been sanctioned with- 
BeBQlts ofth« intro- out any alterations, and was introduced with effect 

auction o£ the BjsWin. from the spring harvest of 1880, into the Bar and Kachi 
circles of tahsils Shorkot and Jbang. Two villages in the Wasat Chenab 
circle of tahsil Jhaug also elected to be placed under the system. According 
to the girdawari made before the rabi harvest, 17fJ wells recorded aa at work 
at measurements bad fallan out of work and 166 wells had been brought under 
cnltivation in the villages under the system. 

197, Though it was found that the jamas given by the produce 
The nainre o( the estimates were far heaver than what could be actually 

produce eatimatci. assessed, it must not be supposed that the^e calculations 
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were carelossly or perfanctorily made. A prod ace estimate is made np*^ 
four fHctors, thu urea under oroji, the crop yield per area, the share taken by 
the Undlord iifler the Kainiana ami fodder deductions, the price current used 
to convert the produce into a money value. As the actual assessments ara 
eo much holow Iho jnmas indicntea by the estimates, the real matter in issue 
in the case of each Tnctor is : " la tlie estimate too high ?" I thiak I shall bff 
ablo to show that uone of the estimates are excessive. 

198. Is the area under crop overstated ? The barini lands are so small 
Theuea aadetcrop, in area that they may be passed over without noticfl. 

B»iUb liiniU. I„ the case of saiUb lands the only question is was the 

year of measurements more favourable than the average year or not, J ihink 
that it was somowhnt above the average, but nothing more. The girdawsri 
of 1877-78 showed that after a year in which the rivers had remained un- 
precedMitedly low, the area that fell out of cultivation was 25 per cent on th« 
Upper Chenao, 12 per cent on the lower Chenib, and 7'6 per cent on the 
Jlielum, These jiercentages show that the sailab area under crop on the" 
Jhelnm and lower Cbenab at meAsnrements cannot have been much more 
extensive than the area in ordinary years. On the upper Chon&b I know that 
fluctuations in the area cultivated are very great, but after three years experi- 
ence I am not prepared to admit that even the upper Chenib sailib area baa 
been overstated to any considerable extent. There is no system of agriculture, 
110 rotation of crops obtaining in saildb lands that could have the least influence 
in tending to render the measured area under crop of any year an overstate 
ment ceteris paribtu of the actual area annually cropped. The same land 
bears n crop year after year so long as it is flooded or moistened by the river, , 
In fact it is far more likely that the sailabareaas a basis for a produce estimate 
has been nnderstated, as land lying fallow or ploughed up for a crop was not 
recorded as under crop. At mensuroments lands cultivated and under crop 
during the year were recorded in four classes : 1st, as nnder crop ; 2nd, as lands 
ploughed up beforehand and prepai-ed for sowing 'Aa^or,' 'lid/ian' ; 3rd, as'* 
fallow of one year, 'appar' ; and 4tb, as fallow of more than one year, 'Jadid." 
The area under crop is class 1 p!u3 any double-cropped area. I'he cultivated' 
area is cla?s 1 plus class 2. 

199. In the case of wells it is probably that in individual instances the 
The area uader crop, area under crop has been overstated in the case of 

Well lands. upland wells, where fallows are largely made use of..| 

But here again the average we!) areas of the circles including ' halor,' that is, 
excluded from the area under crop, are, except in Chiniot and some few 
villages in the UtdrVichand circle of Jhang, by uo means high, I give them J 
below in acres : — ' 



Tahsil. 


ClBCLES. 


Centre. 


Bit. 


UUr. 


Kaehl. 


Chiniot 

"•"= - liSS;:; ::; ::: 

Sborkot 


265 
207 
16 6 


26 

leij 
lei 


30 
24'b 
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^ As averages I do not consider that these areas are anywhere high, except 
V in the Bar and Utar circles of Chiniot and the Ut&r Yichand circle of tahsil 
^'^ Jhang. They are almost all lower than the average areas per well of last 
^' Settlement. If it be supposed that the area returned as under crop for the 
]^' district is overstated by even 20 per cent, even then the assessments are 
'^ more than 20 per cent below the jamas of the produce estimates. Bat it is 
clear that the areas are not overstated to this extent. If they were then in 
c Shorkot the average area attached to a well annually under crop is only 12 
r acres, which is absurd. 

'^ 200. The assumed yield in maunds per acre on the various soils for 

; The assumed rates of diflFerent crops is given below for Jhang and Shorkot. 
. yield per aere. The Chiniot produce estimates were framed by Mr. 

' Fryer, and will be noticed separately. 









ASSUMKD WHBAT YIELD PBB AOBB. 


ClBGLB. 


Tahsil. 










Gh&hi KUlia. 


CUhi SaU&b 
Sec, 


8aa&bik 


Barini. 








Mds. 


Mds. 


Mda. 


Mds. 


River Jhelam ... 


Jhang 


••• 


9 


10 


7* 


51 


Birer Chenilb 'I 


Jhang ... 


... 


9 


9 


H 


51 


( 


Shorkot ... 


••• 


9 


10 


7* 


6 


Centre OheuAb ) 


Jhang ,„ 


... 


9 


9 


61 


•<• 


l 


Shorkot ... 


... 


9 


10 


«i 


s 


Centre Jhelam... 


Jhang 


•.• 


9 


10 


n 


6h 


Kachl ] 


Jhang 


... 


8* 


... 


6 


S| 


. 


Shorkot ... 


• •• 


8 


10 


• •. 


5 


aMT, ••• •«« «9« * 


Jhang 


... 


8i 


• •• 


... 


... 




Shorkot ,.. 


... 


9 


a*. 


«i 


6 


Utir Yichand ... 


Jhang 


... 


H 


9 


6 


... 



For jowir, cotton and barley, the dijSerentiated rates were : — 



Tahbil. 


S«IL. 




•• . 


CeTTON. 


JOWAB. 


Bablbt. 


( 


Ch&hl Ehdlis 


... 


Mds. 
4 


Mds. 
6 


Mds. 
10 


Shorkot J 


Chahi SaiUba &c. ... 


... 


... 


6 


7 


11 


1 


Saildba and Bar^ni 


... 


... 


8 


5 


8 
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T.««.. 


Boiu 


OUOLB. 


COTTOK. 


JOWAR. 


Bablii. 








Md8. 


MdB. 


Mdi. 


r 


CfaUuEhllii... j 


Birer and Centn AeUni 
R«rt of Tatifl 




7 
6 


11 

10 


Jbwg... 


CUbl SuUb &c, 1 


EiTw mnd Centre JhelUQ 
Rett of Tahiil 




7 
6 


13 
10 


L 


Sailib k Barfaif ] 


River and Centre JbeUm 
Beat of TftbtU 




6 
6 


: 



Besides vrheat, cotton and jowir, the only other staples are gram, tnraips, 
Bung-mash and peaa. I give the assnmea rates of jield belotr : — 





Gaut. 


TuaniPs. 


uIbh-Mumo. 


Pus. 


Jl^B 

■horkot 


H. a. 
9 
E 30 


Be. A. F. 
12 3 

12 


M. S. 

5 
G 20 


Be. A. P. 
6 
8 



The above crops occnpy in Shorkot 92 per cent and in JTiang 93 per 
cent of the total area under crops. The ratfla assumed for other crops will be 
found in Statement D. of the appendices. I do not think that any of the 
assumed rates of yield are likely to be objected to aa being too high. In 
Chiniot the produce estimate was based on soils. A list was first made of tha 
Tarioua soils known nnder different names by the people. They were graded 
as 1st, 2nd and 2rd class, and further made subsidi.iry to the three main 
divisions of all land into chdhf, saildba, and biirfinf. A rate of produce for 
each crop was fixed for each of these classes under each main head of ch£ht, 
eailaba and baraui. Taking wheat as an instance, the assumed rates nere, In 
maunds : — 



CKiBI. 


Sailab. 




B&BANI. 




1st. 


and. 


Brd. 


lit. 


Bud. 


Srd. 


iBt. 


2nd. 


3rd. 


U 


9 


6 


12 


e 


4 


7 


B 



In the gross result the Chiniot estimate gaye much the same reanlta as 
those for the other two tahsils, the half net as?ets being calculated at '15 of this 
pOsa produce against 'IS and '17 in Shorkot and Jhang, 
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SOI. The assomed price cnrrents (or the staple crops of each tahail in 
nri™ cnm-nt. «s}nr.t^A. given bfilow in aers per rnpee :— 





EHAur. 


IUbi. 




Cotton. 


Jowir. 


M&sh 


TiL 


B&jnL. 


Whekt. 


Qrnn. 


I>trDi|». 


F«M. 




8. 


S. 


S. 


a 


S. 


S. 


S. 


U. 


Ra. 


Chiniot 


12* 


321 


23 


le 


371 


■0 


32i 


1! 


G 


Jfawg .» ... 


in 


3* 


2« 


151 


27 


30 


10 


12 


6 


SboAot 


m 


b: 


< H4ih 37 

)Muob30 


1.. 


27* 


30 


36 


12 


B 



I do not think the adopted prices are too high. They rather err on the 
aide of lowness. It is probable thai the average price current of the next 20 
Tears will show considerably higher rates. The opening of the railway to 
Knrrachee and the thereby increased facility for exporting grain to Europe 
will most certainly fend to keep up the prices of food grains in the PanjaD. 
It will prerent all accumulation of grain. As soon as the price of wheat 
falls to the point at which it becomes profitable to export it to Europe it will 
be exported, and prices will hardly ever fall below this miuimum. In Jhanip 
the prices of food grains depend almost entirely upon the prices rnling in 
other districts. A good harvest does not necessarily bring down prices unless 
harvests elsewhere are good and prices falling. The food gr&ins produced 
in Jhang do not suffice for the consumption of the resident poptdation and 
large imports are made from outside districts. The wheat harvest of 1878 
was above the average, and that of 1879 a bumper arop. Yet prices weia 
higher after both than during tho famine year of 1868-69. If exportatioa 
to Europe maintains the prices of the food grains in the Punjab at a steady 
high rate, prices in this district will be generally a little higher, because tha 
home production is deficient, and the price of grain grown in Jhang will 
always tend to rule at a rate equal to the price of grain in adjoining districts 
plus the coat of carriage to Jhang. For those reasons I think that the prices 
assumed are far more likely to be lower than higher than future prices. 

202. The deductions made on account of fodder crops consumed by the 
Deduciiong on account of tenant and kiimiana fees are full and Itijerul. The 
(odder and kamiiua. allowances for fodder crops include ail the turnips 

and all the inetra sinji Ac. with half an acre ot wheat and half an acre of 
jowar per well per annum. Bhi'isa has not been included in the account, as 
with the exception of sailAb land's bhdsa, but very little reaches (he hands 
of the proprietor. The percentage of the value of the fodder deductions oa~ 
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Iba groM prodnoe in mtk Tahsfl and the praeenlageB Mtimilnil as bim)n\ 
Kamiioa fees &c are givwi bdow 



Fodder 



••• 



Caurior. 



IS 
19 



11 
16 



SHOBOt 



U 

17 



The share of the prodace taken by the proprietor is not an estimate ixiia 
asoertained fact, and admita of no qnestion. 

203. The statement below ijriyes the fi^ares of the half net asseiierih 

mate for the three ta^ila. also the same arraiuniii 
Half net Moeueotimmle. percentages, in thicker type .— 









Chixiot. 


Jhaho. 


Shobkot. 


DiflTUCl 




100. 


100. 


lOO. 


loa 


Qroii prodace 


••• 


... 


10^/^6 


14,19,046 


9^1,969 


34,9(^549 








12. 


12. 


U. 


12. 


Dedvct foddar 


••• 


••. 


1^,745 


1,70,286 


1,08,015 


4,09/M5 








88. 


88. 


89. 


8a 


Balance .«• ••• ••• 


••• 


.•• 


9,68,800 


12,48,760 


8,78,944 


8(VS1,604 




••• 


••• 


19. 


16. 


17. 


17. 




••• 


••• 


1,83,172 


1,99,802 


1,48,669 


ff,80;64S 








69. 


72. 


72. 


7L 


Balance 


••• 


■t. 


7,76,628 


10,48,968 
•47 


7,26,376 


25,60,961 


Sate of batii 


... 


••. 


•42 


•49 


•46 








80. 


84. 


86. 


84. 


1^6v a886tS««« ••• ••■ 


... 


.•• 


8,26,114 


4,93,010 


3,66,434 


11,74,628 


Half net assete 


••• 


.*• 


1,63,092 


2,46,606 


1,77,717 


5,87,314 


Share of grois prodace ... 


*.. 


••• 


•15 


•17 


•18 


•17 


Actaal aoaeesments, Statement S 


••• 


97,608 


1,61,072 


1,09,697 


3,67,377 


Share of grois prodace ... 


... 


••• 


•089 


•106 


•112 


•102 
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204. The reasons whj we cannot take a cash revenue equal either to 

^^ the half net assets estimate or to ^th of the gross 

beKe p;rur4?L'te. P^-odu^ are these. In the case of wells the initial 

cost of construction^ the expenses of maintenance, 
interest on tacc&vi advances to tenants, insurance against the loss of the 
advance itself, losses from occasional failures of crops, have all to be con- 
sidered in fixing the assessment, but cannot be accurately shown in the tabu- 
lated statement of a half net assets estimate. The share of the produce which 
the landlord gets varies from '29 in Chiniot to '36 in Shorkot. In Jhang it is 
'34. The average is about '33 or ^rd« Now if the Government demand is 
fixed at ^th for the rain lands of the submontane districts where there are no 
expenses whatever, or hardly any, to the proprietor who takes ^ bat&i, it is 
manifest that in Jhang, where Uie share of the produce that actually reaches 
the landlord's hands is only ird, out of which much wear and tear of nis canital 
invested in the wells and advances to the cultivator has to be recovered, to 
take half net assets will be a much heavier assesssment than in districts more 
favourably situated. This is the reason why we cannot take more than Tirth of 
the gross produce equal to about ^rd of the net assets. 

Comparison between the 205. The district assets at last Settlement and 

district assets at the Bega- ^^^ ^^^ ^^«,««««j k^l^«« . 

lar and Revised Settlements, now are compared below :— 



•tt .•• 



Begnlar Settlement 
Bevised Settlement 
Increase + ") 

Decrease-, j 

Percentage 



•.• ... ... ... 



Abiba ukdeb cultivation. 


Wbllb 

A fp 


Chiht 


SaUib. 


BarAni 


Total. 


AT 

WOBK. 


Acres. 
l,iH),883 
2,27,299 


Acres. 
60,347 
98,748 


Acres. 
1,773 
3,480 


Acres. 
2,53,003 
3,29,627 


8,710 
11,018 


+36,416 


+38,401 


+1,707 


+76,624 


+2,808 


+19 +64 +96 


+30 


+ 26 



83,872 
45,754 

+11,882 

+-35 



Popula- 
tion. 



2,50,786 
3,17,266 

+66,530 

+27 



The statement subjoined gives the District assessments as they stood at 
last Settlement and as they stand now : — 





1st 

Summary 

settlement. 


2nd 

Summary 

settlement. 


Regular 
settlement. 


Demand of 
last year. 


Bevenue 
rates 
jama. 


Present 
assessment 


Bate on 

cultiyation 




Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. A. P. 


Chiniot 


82,863 


61,246 


67,472 


70,997 


99,962 
86,866 


96,708 


15 10 


Jhang 


1,21,519 


1,02,858 


1,13,246 


1,22,243 


1,51,326 
1,48,682 


1,51,072 


1 1 11 


Shorkot 


98,808 


91,448 


86,649 


91,117 


1,08,290 
1,07,214 


1,10,087 


12 2 


District 


3,03,190 


2,55,552 


2,67,367 


2,84,357 


3,59,578 
8,68,862 


3,57,867 


1 1 6 




■ parcontagus of iocreaflo iD assets over those of the Itegalar Setllemeut 
• iboini bulow : 



I 


COI-TIVATIOB. 


WBLLfi. 


roKKs. 




t 


Chihl. 


6«IUb. 


Bh&dI. 


ToUl. 


POPDLITIKI. 


L. 


38 


2*T 


113 


H 


18 


<9 


33 


Jbug 


26 


BG 


226 


28 


SI 


*2 


£9 


BboTkot 


S 


48 


St 


IS 


» 


U 


IS 


Diitrict 


19 


M 


96 


80 


26 


Sfi 


>7 



Of the present assessment of Tts. 3,57,867, as entert^ in Statement K, 
119.39,910 is fluctuating, viz., Chiniot Rs. 1,032, Jhang Ra. 12,882, and 
Shorkot Rs. 25,996. All this revenue is excluded from Statement G. and de- 
ductions have also to be made on account of the I per cent allowed to zaildara 
out of the Government demand, remissions granted to wells protectively 
leased, and on other accounts. A full and detailed account will be found in 
Statement G. The demand on account of sajji, grazing dues aud dates is also 
given in the statement. These taxes will be noticed in a separate chapter. 

206. The assessuicnts were on the whole well received. The well owners 
of the upland tracts are exceedingly well pleased. 

,.?.rJX™"".";r" ■"^•tr °'^^ '^';;'-" •""'"" ""'.i "i fT'^'' 

the Shorkot river villages were considered high, bat 

the absence of appeals indicates that there has been no discontent. I do not 

know exactly, but I think only two appeals have been preferred. So long aa 

~Biere is an average area uuder crop iu the river villages the assessments 
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aonld be paid np regularly. They are I think the only villages that may 
i- . .;iye rise to anxiety. Now that the four upland circles of the two southern 
^Uisfls are under a system of fluctuating assessment no alarm need be felt 
'^garding the upland wells. 

■i ' 207.^ The system of fluctuating assessments on wells has been already 

■^ -_x •• a described, in river villages there are two phases of 

•^•sS^ts. ^'^^'''^^ the system. In one the well estates in which wells 

^ are at work are given a fixed assessment and all the 

•rea outside the well estates under fixed assessment is held to be under a 

#fiGtaating assessment. The cultivation in the portion under fluctuating 

•H assessment is measured ttp annually and assessed at fixed village rates. On 

t^ Ravi different rates for lands irrigated by jhall&rs and for pure sailab 

lands were framed, as there is a considerable amount of jhalUri cultivation 

in the villages which is much more valuable than sail&b. The sanctioned rates 

were Be. 1^ for jhalUri and Be. 1 sail&b. The other phase is where the whole 

village area is placed under a fluctuating assessment and the cultivated area 

measured up year by year and assessed at one rate, that for sailab. If there 

are any wells at work a fixed sum to be paid annually in addition to the 

fluctuating assessment is imposed upon tnem, calculated to represent the 

diflK^rence between the irrigated and unirrigated sailab rate. For instance, 

there are 10 wells with an area of 200 acres of ch&hi cultivation. At Be. 1-4 

per acre the assessment amounts to Bs. 250, but at Be. 1, the sail&b rate, the 

demand only amounts to Bs. 200. The difference constitutes the fixed abi&na 

to be levied on the wells. This abianais fixed and is paid annually in addition 

to the demand given by the rate on the cultivation of the year. In addition 

to the B&vl villages and the two villages in the Halkiw&h circle of Chiniot, 

Zinda Sh&h. Mianw&li and Changrinw&lla, a few villages margin- 

BydUnwilia. ally noted in the Heth&r Chen&b circle of tahsil Jhang, 

have applied for a fluctuating system of assessment. 
As yet final orders have not been received. 

208. I give below the villages in which fluo- 
Statifltic^ *""^ tuating assessments have been sanctioned in each 

tahsil : — 



Ddddwdna. 
Bindi M^hni. 





Villages UNDEB a Ststbm of Asskssmbutt 

FLUCTUATINQ 

• 




« 


On enUivated area. 


On wells. 


Total jama. 














YiUages. 


Jama. 


Villages. 


Jama. 




Chitiiot ... «.. ••• ... ... 


2 


R8.J 

1,032 


... 


Bs. 

••• 


Bs. 

1,032 


whang **. .4, ... 


• a* 


••* 


42 


12,882 


12,982 


Shorkot • 


9 


3,138 


60 


22,158 


52,196 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS REVENUB. 

209. The soaroes of MisoelUneoos reveniie with which this Set&BMl 

has been ooncerned| are dates, sajji produced wiUi 

Ui^nmntoaB TtTtnnt. 7"^*/? boundaries, trinni or the grazing tu,al 

leased wells m QoTemment waste. 



210. 

Date 



There are no date assessments in Chiniot, as the palms are few ul 

nowhere foand in safficient namber to be mA 
^°^ assessing. The number of palms and the assenmBifc 

for the old and the new settleDients are given belor: 





Tub Rkgulab Sbttlbmuit. 


Thb Bktibbd Sbttlubr 


TinsiL. 


Female. 


Male. 


Small. 


Jama. 


Female. 


Male. 


Small. 


Joa 


JhEtig ..t ••• ••• 

Shorkot ... 


28,060 
1.U092 


21,673 
12,212 


Ill 

n,2i8 


903 
1,176 


39,348 
22,233 


26,691 
15,069 


61,886 
23,t29 


i,cir 

1,« 


District 


49,062 


33,886 


ll,32f 


2p079 


62,681 1 


40,660 


86,114 


8,067 



The total nnmber of female palms were fonnd to be 62,581 as against 49,05Sef 
last Settlement. The ratoH used in the assessment were 1 anna per female in 
Shorkot And in Jlmnj;, 9 pies in the villages on the Jhelam, and 6 pies in those 
on the Chcnab. In Shorkot Mr. Monckton's rate is not forthcoming. In Jhang 
his rates were 1 anna to 9 pies in the tract trans-Jhelam, and 6 pies in the 
villages on the left bank of the river. In Jhang there are very few trees oa 
the left bank of the Chonab. On the right there are some groves. Most of 
the assessed palms are in villa c^es on the Jhelam. Date palms are found in 
most villftji^es on the lower Clienab. The dates of Shorkot and Mfrak are the 
best. The outturn of fruit per tree varies considerablj. A maund is the 
maximum. The retail price of dates also fluctuates greatly. The best 
Shorkot dates are worth Rs. 8 a maund, the worst Rs. 1-4. The date crop 
is usually sold in the green, some time before it ripens*. The proprietor thus 
escapes all risk, but obtains only half the price the dates will fetch at retail 
prices if they year is a favourable one. The purchaser takes the risks and 
they are many. He is also liable for certain cnarges, the pay of the watch- 
man at the rate of V^th produce, rakhdi, and the man who gathers the dates at 
the rate of -r^th, eharhdL The great enemy of dates is rain. Early and conti- 
nued rain rots them, and the whole crop is often lost. Estimating the average 
outturn of a palm at 16 seers and putting the rakhdi and charhdi charges at 
^th we have 14 seers left, worth 7 annas at Re. 1-4 a maund. Half of this is 3^ 
annas, the Government share. But this rate cannot be taken because of the 
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uncertainty of the crop^s ripening In good condition. The same palm I am 
told never bears well two years running. A good crop every alternate year 
18 as much as can be hoped for. 

^ ^ ... ^ 211. The saiii assessment statistics are iriven 
The Sajji assesssment. below : 



• 


••• 


•.• 


••• ••• 


Last Sbttlbmbht. 


PRKSBNT Sl&TtLBMBNT. 




ViUagea. 


Jamas. 


Villages. 
7 


Jamas. 


Jliang 


9 


Rs. 
99 


Rs. 
170 


Chorkot 


.•• 


«•. 


.•• ••• 


17 


564 


10 


655 


District 


••• 


••• 

• 


••• ••• 


26 


663 


17 


825 



The amount in Jhang is trifling. The assessments in Shorkot are much 
higher ; in Mauza Bhangii the demand on account of sajji is Rs. 300. The 
sajji crop depends upon a year of favourable rain-fall^ especially rain is 
needed after the plants have been pruned. Hitherto the lambarddrs have 
alone held the sajji leases, and borne the profit and loss. In this Settlement 
I have adhered to the old principle, and in only one case has a person other 
than a lambard&r been given a share in the lease. In the pattahs given to 
the contractors, their rights in regard to the exclusion of cattle &c. have been 
carefully defined. The sajji is manufactured by professional sajji makers, to 
whom tnis business is entrusted by the lessee. They get half the produce as 
their wage. Some other payments are made to the watchman, and the black- 
smith who assists in the process. 

212. The following account of the trinni tax which has been collected 
Trinni arrangements in from correspondence in the district office, commenc* 
tbe Jhang district and ing with the year 1851, will be of service to district 
their early history. officers. The origin of trinni is not traceable farther 

back than the Afgh&n rule. Its introduction into every part of the Jhang 
district was not contemporaneous. When Syudw^lla* was reduced by the 
Sikhs, the Kharrals wore called upon to pay a heavy tribute. As they had 
little or no cultivation the tax was distributed over their cattle. At the time 
of Kamar Singh this revenue amounted to Rs. 50,000, and in Kharrak Singh's 
reign to Rs. 35,000. Dfwdn Sdwan Mai introduced a new system. He caused 
an enumeration of the cattle to be made, and taxed each head by imposing 
the following rates. Female camels, Rs. 2 ; male camels, Re. 1 ; milch bufia- 
loes, Re. 1 ; cows, 6 annas. The tax first fixed at Rs. 32,000 was reduced in 
Sambat 1903 to Rs. 25,000 and subsequently to Rs. 18,000. In Jhang no 
trinni was levied by the Sydl chiefs. It was first imposed by Sdjan Rai 
about 1813 A. D. His rates were — camels, female, Rs. 1-8, male, Re* 1 ; cows, 

Note. — Syadwalla was for a few years after annexation incladed in the Jhang district. 



•I 



J^ 
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••• '00/ g"*^ ... 
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He was personally responsible for his share in the lease to the K&rd&r. 
The ;;razing rates first fixed for Jbang were — 



Rs. A. P. 
Gamels male ••• 1 8 
jy Female. •• 10 



Rs. A. P. 
B&rBaffaloes ... 10 
Villages bafialoes^ 5 

Goats and sheep Rs. 3-2-0 per hundred. 

Gows and young animals were exempted. Only cattle actually grazing 
in the B&r were taxed. The collections were much lower than they had been 
in previous years. 

214. There seems to have been but little change in the trinni ad minis- 
Changes in the trinni tratiou during the first ten years of our rule. In 
administration introdnced 1860 Colonel Hamilton introduced a system that 
bj Colonel HamUton. practically remained in force until 1874-75. In his 

Circnlar, 126 of 14th June, 1860, he briefly noted the causes that rendered a 
change of system unavoidable, tinder the Sikh rule as all waste lands were 
oonsidered to be the property of Government, the tax was a capitation tax on 
cattle. The Regular Settlement of 1855-57 defined and demarcated village 
boundaries, and included in them vast tracts of waste land that had previously 
been d^fatio Government property. These lands now belong in full property 
to the villages, and ' trinni' '' now can be taken only from cattle grazingin lands 
beyond the village boundaries." Colonel Hamilton suggested that small rakhs 
situated between villages should be leased to neighbouring zemindars. An 
enumeration of cattle in the whole Division was to take place on a certain 
day* tt was pointed out that the list to be prepared by the Sadr trinni 
guzars would probably be more trustworthy than those of the trinni eatab- 
usbmenty and ordered that the two enumerations should be compared one 
with the other. The rates fixed by Colonel Hamilton were : 

Es. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Camels, male ••• 1 Milch bufialoes ••• 10 

Cows 4 

Goats and sheep 6 pies* 

The following animals were free : 

A. — Male camels to the 3rd year. 

B.«^Female do. 

C. — Cows and buffiiloes do. 

D. — Bulls, bullocks, male bufialoes, horses, mares, ponies, mules, 
and asses. 
The system and rules to be observed in collection were embodied in 
19 rules. Only cattle grazing in the Bar were to be taxed, but if one head 
of cattle of a village or nerd was found grazing within the B&r, the whole 
cattle of the same description in the village or herd became liable to be 
taxed. All cattle liable to the tax found in the Bar, or proved to have 
grazed there without having been entered in the lists and registers, could 
be charged double, triple or quadruple rates. Villages were thus assessed 
yearly, non^iinally on the basis of a supposed enumeration of their cattle, but 
really in a haphazard kind of way. The villages in the cultivated portions of 
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the district and the herdsmen and flock-masters of the Bir were arran^pd 
in circlfts and each circle was placed in charge of a Sadar triiini gnzsr. 
The Sadr trinni gnz&r collected from the villages and herds in his circle. 
If he col!ect<>d direct he took the whole of the 10 per cent, collection fea 
allowed. If the laitibavdars collected and paid the tax on their villages to 
him they got 5 per cent, and the Sadr trinni guzAr 5 per cent. The whole 
of the Government waste lands were nndivided, and, tho tax paid, the tax- 
payer might graze his cattle anywhere in tJie district. No. 5 of the rules 
entitled him to graze free throughout the Mdltan division. A village had 
norainally the option of electing to be trinni guzar, i. e. liablo to trinni or 
not. If the cattle of a village, alleging itself to be non-trinni gnzar were 
caught grazing in the B4r, not only were the punitive rates above mentioned 
levied, but the whole cattle of the village were summarily recorded as trinni 
giizdr, and were thenceforth charged annually with trinni. The system 
was one of direct management, and a large staff of daroghas, naib daroghas, 
camel sowars, and other myrmidons was maintained. Major Hamilton's 
roles were sanctioned. Mr. Cust in a memorandum on the subject noted : 
" In fact it is but justice to the agriculturist that a certain amount of taxa- 
tion shoold fall on the pastoral tribes who make use of the vast Government 
forest ranges to which they have no title either of property or occupation." 
215. In 18C9 His Honor the Lientenant Governor anthorised the 
Financial Commissioner to lease out the grazing in- 
stead of levying Uie tax by enumeration in any district 
in which he was satisfied as to tho expediency of the change. The Commis- 
sioner of Mdltan on reference wrote that there were many difficulties, want 
of boundaries, objections of grazing community, inexpediency of increasing 
taxation in a time of distress. Tho Financial Oommissioner replied that the 
measure must be introduced, but, if necessary, gradually. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Jhang was in October 1869 accordingly directed to introduce 
the system at once, to see that the tax was Increased by at least 10 per cent., 
and to assist the contractors in the collection. For 1870-1 chaks were defined, 
and the leases were taken np bj' the old Sadr trinni guzara, but the old 
grazing rates and mode of realisation were retained. The only difference 
between the new and the old system was that the cattle of tho villages allotted 
to the particular ohak could only graze in other chaks after paying a 
second fee. The collections were really made through the tahail officials. 
In January 1871, the Commissioner changed the rates to — 



IB of change in 1869. 





Bs. A. 


P. 




Hs. 


A. 


P. 


Male 


.. I 





Bullock. ... 


. 


2 





Female 


.. 1 8 





Cows 


. 


6 





Male . 


. i 





Horses and ponies . 


. 


8 





Female . 


. 12 





Sheep and goats . 


. 


1 






Buffaloes . . 

and among other instructions directed that the people were to be informed, 
" that we do not want grazing to be very profitable, and would rather that 
they should settle down and take to agriculture," and that if the old Sadr 
trinni gnzSrs would not take np the leases they should be given to contrac- 
tors who were to be assisted by Government in collection, and oollect at tha 
following enhanoed rates : — 
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Buffaloes... 1 2^®j^ *.!*. 1 







Bs. 


A. 


P. 


Bnllockfl 


••• 





4 





Cows 


••• 





8 






Rs. A, R 



No allowances were to be given and no enumerations to be made. 
For 1871-2 it was found that the contractors refused to engage for 
two-thirdsof ihecbaks, and Mr. Wakefield accordingly *' proceeded to arrange 
for Gk>yeniment management with the enhanced rates." By collecting 
directly Gk>yemment got an increase of Rs. 35^740 on the income of 
the preceding year. The collection was made through the old Sadr trinni 
guz&rs but was more carefully watched and supervised by the Deputy 
Commissioner. Mr. Wakefield made one more attempt to stay the introduction 
of the chak system, basing his contention on the arguments that contractors 
could not be obtained, that the old Sadr trinni guzdrs would not come forward 
unless they were promised assistance, that to assist contractors in the collection 
of the tax was an anomaly for which nothing could be said, that it was 
preferable for Gk>vemment to collect itself than to collect for contractors, and 
that under the new system cattle would often have to pay twice over. In 
reply the Financial Commissioner thought that direct management depended 
in. too great a degree on local knowledge and experience and personal 
superintendence, that . the chak system was more perfect as a system and 
more advantageous to Government. The introduction of the system from 
1878-4 was ordered. Nevertheless there was but little difierence between the 
arrangements of 1873*4 and those of the past year. 

216. In 1874-5 the chak system was introduced and it is still in force 
Introdaction of the except in the portion of the district lying in the Sind 
ehak sTstem. Saugor Doab. Its main features are these. The 

Government waste lands of the B&rs, the Thai, and the scattered rakhs in the 
Vichand have been arranged and divided into chaks. The portion of the 
Jhang tahsil that lies in the Vichand, between the Jhelam and Chenab, is 
one chak, and the portion of the Chiniot tahsil lying on the right bank of 
the Chen&b another. The remainder of the district lying along the left bank 
has been cut up into several chaks. The chak in each case consists of the 
particular block of Bar and the villages lying between it and the river which 
if trinni guzfir are attached to the block. The chak is let out annually to a 
varying number of contractors, called chakddrs, for a fixed sum. The villages 
of the chak are divided into '^ trinni guzdr," and '^ghdir trinni guz&r,'' trinni 
paying and non-trinni paying. Theoretically to be trinni paying or not is 
optional to the villages, but practically it is not. Mr. Tolbort states in his final 
memo on trinni that every year during January and February the villages. 
of the district are classed into trinni guzkr and ghair trinni guz&r, 
but this has certainly not been done for the last four years. A ' trinni 
guz&r ' village is one in which the whole of the village cattle pay trinni 
every year whether they graze iu the Bar or not. It is taken for granted 
that the whole of the cattle graze in the Bar every year. The ghair 
trinni guzar villages are those who are not attached to any chak. It is 
assumed that the cattle of these villages never do graze, and they are therefore 
exempted from payment of trinni. If they are caught grazing they become 
liable to penal rates. The chakddrs collect from the . trinni-paying villages 
at the rates sanctioned. These cbakd&rs are the old Sadr trinni guzars 
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nnJer snolber name, nnd are generaltr From year to year the same pereonE, 
tbe moet influential seininclara residing in the neighbourhood of the cbak. 
He 9uin« for which the various clinks were leased during the first few vear» 
after tbe introJuction of ihu system were based on an estimate tlius calculated. 
Tbe cattle of tbe Iriiinl guzar villages were ennmerated and tlie income caIcih 
Uted. To tills was added Uie estimated income from tbe cattle of outaidere 
ffrazing in the chak during tbe year. The total formed the sum more or 
less moditied to suit |iarticular circums fauces, for which tbe cbak was let. 
These estimates were revised anunally until a few years past. They wets 
indicative only, not in any way binding. Tbe chakdars are entitled to collect 
the authoriseu fees from tbe living cattle only, existing in tbe village. The 
collections may bo above or below the estimate in the case of any givea 
village, but the chakdar bos no right to collect anything in eseesa of the 
fixM fws. The income from cuttle not attached to the chak is made up of 
charges on cattle belonging to villages attached to other chuks, cattle belong- 
iag to other districts, and tho cattle belonging to nomad tribes dwelling if 
nossible all tbe year round in the B&r. The scale of fees was revised in 18T5 
by Mr. Tolbort, and fixed as below : — 

P. Bfl. A. P. 



Camels.. 
B uSaloes 



f male 

t fumala 
male 
female 



Its. A. 

... 12 

... 1 2 

... 6 

12 



Cows 

Sheep and goats 

Oxen 

Horses 



9 
3 
6 



Donkeys and mules Us. 3 
To allov» for the very inferior character of the pasturage, the rates for th^ 
Vicband chak were half these. Bullocks, male buffaloes, horses, donkeys 
and mules of tiinni guzir villages grazing in their oto7t citak are exempt. 
Sheep and goats not 6 months old on 1st April and other cattle not IS 
months old, are exem[)t for the ensuing financial year. 

217. Tbe weak point iu the system is that it is compolsory, anditii 
Defects In tbe chftk doubtful whether the compulsion is legitimate. Mr. 
V"*a»- Roe, Settlement Officer of Mdltun, has come to the 

same conchiaion. If villages are really allowed from year to year to choose 
whether they will be trinm-paying or non-trinni paying, the present system 
must break down. If changes are thought desirable, I trust that the case for 
direct management may be given full consideration. I am inclined tfl 
believe that the system of direct collection through Sadr trinni guzirs was the 
best. It was condemned tjecanae it allowed so many opportunities for fraud and 
corruption. Inotber words it was not looked after. It sutlers from the same chronic 
disease as the Revenue aystein generally, want of attention. All our system! 
are condemned unless so devised as to work of themselves. The ideal is o 
machine tb.it once set iu motion will go on for over turuing out revenue 
with relentless regularity. If we look closely into the present cbak syst«n: 
with its collections through cbakdars aided by tabsil co-operation, the dif- 
ference between it and the old collections through Sadr trinni guzdrs will 
not appear very considerable. There is less corruption thau before ; but is 
there less oppression ? During the present year one of the ohaka near tbe 
Sudr is being held direct with, I believe, the most profitable results to 
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Govenumni The old hsssees only offered Rs. lOyOOO, and it is estimated 
that the actual collections will amount to Rs* SO^OOO. The trinni administra- 
tion deserves far more attention than is usually accorded to it, and 
that it receives so little attention is simply due to the fact that so much of 
the district officer's time is taken up in hearing petty civil appeals, that he 
cannot afford time to thoroughly supervise a tax that brings in an income 
of Bs. 60,000 a year. The trinni collections for the last 20 years are given below : 



TEAEt 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
Rs. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 
Rs. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 




Bb. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Bm. 


Trinni ••. 


71,761 


71,761 


69,605 


61,595 


64,375 


63,791 


78,570 72,268 


73,894 


75,292 


8ajji 


3,835 


5,546 


6,070 


5,650 


6,750 


14,710 


7,073 9.200 


15,887 


16,747 


Hdnj 


88 


38 


60 


53 


102 


55 300| 290 


300 


300 


Year: 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 
Rs. 


1876. 
Rs. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 




Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


B§. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Trinni ... 


87,628 


1,27,343 


1,15,636 


1,09,958 


1,10,887 


1,01,193 


92,792 


79,2t)8 


80,017 


80,193 


Sajji ... 


12,586 


16,630 


11,950 


13,850 


Inclu 


ded in 


Trinni 


in 18 


74-5. 




Hdnj 


290 


1,489 


968 


1,187 


550 


330 


Inclu 


ded in 
1876-7. 


Trinni 


from 



At first, grazing fees ^ trinni/ sajji sales, and miinjkana sales were shown 
separately. 

218. Shortly after the commencement of this Settlement a revision of 
Redemarcation of Garh the rakb demarcation in the ilakis of Garh Mcihdrfijfi 
]ff4h&r4j4 and AhmadptLr and Abmadpiir was completed by Mr. Fryer. These 
nkhs. Iy^q pargannahs until 1861 were included in the 

Muzaffargarh district. The rakhs were originally demarcated in a summary 
manner without a full knowledge of the facts and without due regard to the 
interests of the people, by pencil lines drawn on the maps of the Revenue 
Survey. In not a few instances, wells and cultivated lands were included in 
the rakh area, and villages were cut off from their grazing grounds by 
intervening appropriated jungle. The revision of the rakh boundaries was 
conducted on the same lines in this district as in Muzafiargarh. The result 
was that the Government waste land situate in the two pargannahs was cut 
down to 32,876 acres from 54,857 acres. The rakhs in the two pargannahs 
are, excluding that of Sadkana Mirali, No. 14 in Mr. Fryer's list, now thirteen 
in, number. It was at first conditioned that the wood growing on the 
surrendered land should remain the property of Government in absolute ana 
indefeasible right, but after a reconsideration of the facts of the case a 
recommendation that no such rights should be reserved was accepted by the 
Qovernment. 
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219. The releuo of so tnnch iraste to the eemindsrs accompanied b^ 
Tbelntrwlartton (i( ihe '''^ p*rl'tion of the Derii Ismail Khan Thai between 
Iicra Umkil Kbui trinni thfl icmindars and the Government and its division 
Kfttm Inw tbo wetxera into villaj^s heldinioloproprietary rightbyindividnals, 
portion of ihe d.itriet. ^^j ^^^j^jj^ ^^^^ ^^^^ property of Government, rendered 

a change in the trinni arrandemunU obtaining in this portion of the district 
impi-rative. Hitherto the zemindars of these two ildk&s bad (grazed their 
cattle in the Lcia Thai without being called npon to make any extra payment 
bovond the trinni paid by them in Jbang. But now that all the Thai 
belonged either to Government or to villages, to one or other the Jhang grazier 
would have to pay an extra grazing fee if he pastured hi^ cattle in the TTul, 
His case was a particularly hard one. Ha had been exclnded from the partition 
of the Thai, and the grazing in the scattered rakbs was of the poorest descrip- 
tion. North of these two ilakas there are no small isolated nikhs in among 
the villages, but a large slice of the adjnoent Thai belongs to the Jbang district 
Here a change of system was also needed, though the necessity was less 
than in the two southern pargannahs, Tiie villages hitherto had been all 
taxed alike, whether located close ander the Thai or far away on the banb 
of the river. It was a notorious fact that in most of the river villages the 
cattle hardly ever went to graze in the Thai. CuUivation is dense and the 
cattle few. It was hardly probable that the few cattle of these small well- 
cultivated villages would go to the Thai. It could hardly be worth while 
sending them. To remedy those hardships the Dera Ismail Khan or Shah- 
pur system of trinni haa been introduced. The present system of levying 
trinni has been abolished. Instead an assessment* has been imposed on tba 
waste lands of each village in their grazing capacity. The Government waste 
lands of the Thai will be leased annually to lessees who will collect grazing 
fees at a fixed scale from the cattle that graze therein and those only. For 
the two Thai chaks no separate camel trinni haa been imposed, lie Gov- 
erumenthas assented to the proposition of the Settlement Commissioner that 
no grazing fees should be levied from the cattle of zemindars grazing in the 
Ahmadpdr and Qarh MihSrajd rnkbs, but a separate camel trinni will be 
levied from the camels resident and grazing in the ilaka. The right of free 
grazing in these 13 rakhs has been absolutely surrendered to the zemindars 
on account of the extreme proverty of the rakh'i as grazing grounds, and to 
prevent the possibility of these rakhs ever being leased to any outsiders. The 
zemindars had at first agreed to take up most of the leases of these rakhs, not 
because the grazing in them was worth the revenue thus charged, but because 
circumstanced as they were, they could not allow outsiders to take up the 
leases. It was not because they wished to send their cattle into the rakfas, 
but because thoy could not keep them out. The assessments on the village 
waste in the villages trans-Jhelaiu and Jhelam-Chenab amounted to Rs. 2,337, 
being Rs. 615 below the assessment given by the rate of Ks. 1-12-0 per 100 
acres, up to which I originally had hoped to be able to assess. 



• Xoln. — This agaeaametit wan originFilly intended to be fiiet!, bat in nmny villageB the 
amount woa so small that the zcmimlars added it to thi! land revenue and disttibuted it over 
the holdings where the village was under a BysMm of Hiictaaliiig-aBaeBBmant. This gcaxing 
aaBetameiit thaa nUo becauae Suctuatiug, aud the eaactiou ot Qovctuiaeat to Iti beiug lo treated 
bu betiu uhlaiued. 
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SSO; 'la eoiieliisioQ I may remark that in answer to a refef ence from 
The Settlameiit Officer's ^® Financial CSommissioner asking^ for the joint 
opinion m to farther opinion of Mr. Ogilvie, late Depnty Uommissioner of 
changes. Jnang, and myself as to whether any changes were 

needed in the existing trinni arrangements, I wrote that in my opinion the 
system introdnoed into the Sind Sanger Doab portion of the district should 
M extended to the portion of the Jhang tahsil lying in the Yichand| but that for 
the remainder of the district, direct management-exoepted, it would be difficult 
to improve on the system at present in force. 

221. The final k&mil assessment on the leased ' darkhwdsti * wells and 
Leesed wells in the (Jot- P'^^ situate in the Government wastes of the Thai 
erament wMte.^The sjs- and Bfirs, amounts to Bs. 6,310 * more or less on * 299 
tem used for their assess- wells or plots. These wells have been sunk at vari- 
^^^^ ous times since the Elegular Settlement, by persons 

originally crown tenants under leases from Government. At this l^ttlement, 
following the orders passed in reference to similar crown tenants in the Mont- 
gomery district, certain tenants whose occupancy was found to fulfil the con- 
ditions below mentioned, have been invested with full proprietary right in 
their wells and lands attached. The opinion of the Financial Commissioner on 
the rights of these crown tenants was thus stated in his No. /AV S. of 12th 
April 1876 : ** Mr. Egerton thinks that it must he assumed that the lessees 
wnose tenure is previous to the revised rules of 1868, must have considered 
that they would acquire proprietary right in the land leased to them and which 
they cultivated or improved, and the Financial Commissioner accordingly 
supports the recommendation of the Settlement Commissioner." The pro- 
posals were sanctioned by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, and accord- 
ingly all lessees holding on leases granted previously to the issue of the 
Financial Commissioner's Book Circular VII of lOth* Idtarch, 1868, have been 
recorded as full proprietors. 

These wells are not found scattered here and there everywhere thoughout 
the B&r and Thai tracts. They are generally located along the edge of the 
B&r near the village boundaries, and the lessees are usually residents of the 
nearest village. Those farther away in the interior of the Bar have been 
oonstmcted more with the object of watering cattle than raising crops. Besides 
the well lands there are a few plots of barini cultivation hela on leases. 
The assessment of these wells ana plots has been framed on principles difierent 
from those on which lands held in private proprietorship have been assessed. 
In the case of the latter the area under cultivation and the estimated area 
annually cultivated by a well have been the two bases of the calculation. In 
assessing these leased wells the area of the grant without reference to the 
area under cultivation has been the point most considered. The lands are 
grants from Government. When the lease is given the land is waste and the 
revenue demand is naturally proportioned to the extent of the grant. Taking 
two grants equal in area and quality of soil, the original assessments will be 
equal. If at the expiry of the original leases it is found that the lands of one 

* NoTB.— These are the correct figures of Stotemeat B, aod differ slightly from those of the 
Afltesoiient Report statistics. 
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IcMfl are Ivinfj waste anJ Ihe well out of work, while the other well is doing 
Wflll and hits a lar^e cultivated area attnched, this is eurely no reasos for 
dimitiiaUing the t&x in the one case and raisin;; it in tha other. To do so ia 
to f>nt a {jreinium on laziness and to tax energy. It is hardly possible not to 
taka into account in 6xin^ the asfleaaments oi ilifierent wells the larger income 
derived from his land by the industrious lessee, but his assessment should not 
be much hi;;her than the assessment given by the rate adopted on the total 
area ; and at the same time the assessment given by this rate should never bs 
remitted because a well has fallen out of work, or mal«rially lowered because 
the land is badly farmed. In such cases the lease shonld be cancelled if tlie 
lessee cannot cultivate the land. The land belongs to Government, and it 19 
at the outset neither desirable to lease it to a man who cannot farm it properly 
nor subsequently expedient to exact rent from a lessee who has become unable 
to keep the well at work, or to farm the land at a profit. 

Briefly as long as a lessee elects to maintain the lease he shonld be ■ 
shown no favour, but any application made with the object of cancelling ihe 
lease sheuld bo at once accepted and the rent remitted. Defaulting lessees 
can be allowed short periods of grace to enable them if possible to meet their 
engagements, but once it is found that they have become permanently 
impoverished it ia more humane and more politic to at once cancel the lease 
than to slowly effect the lessee's ruin by rigorously collecting the rent niitil 
he himself is forced to apply for cancelment. 

The main principles of 222. As many of the wells were out of work the 

the osseasmeDU. assessment was effected on the following principles :— 

1st. A minimum jama was calculated for each well on its culturable 
area, the rate per acre being adjusted to the varying circumstances of each 
tahsil and circle, according as the wells were bad or good. 

2ad. A maximum jam.i was also calcuhftod for each well under cnltiva- 
iiou, based upon an estimate of what area on the average is cultivated from b 
good well. Here again the tahsil and circle estimates varied in accordanoa 
Tvith the quality of the wells. The jama assessed has as far as possible been 
BO pitched as never to be lower than the minimum or higher than the maxi- 
mum, and oscillates between the extremes in accordance with the agricultural' 
conditions of each well. 



To theso general rules < 
extremely few. 



}eptioQ3 naturally occurred, but they afA 



iLSseBBment Btatistica. 



223. The assessment statistics for each tahsU 
given below : — 





Wells. 

8S 
16 


Total 

ABRA. 

6,419 
7,245 
2,169 


ClTLTUB- 
ABLB. 


Chahi. 


Basajji. 


Fallow. 


UaldueabI'' 

ABBA. 


Chiniot 
Jhang 
Bharkot 


2.B33 
4,262 
I,B77 


I,i74 
B,204 
388 

4,0(16 


284 
3 


MS 

651 
128 


6,188 . 

7,osa 

2,09a 


District .., 


290 


U,833 


8,731 


299 


1,230 


14.31fi . 
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Ibe reveniie rAtes lid'opted are thesis :— 



TAH»tL. 




Tract. 


Minimum 

FEB ACBB. 


Aybrage 

FSB WSLL. 


Maximum 

FSB WELL. 


• 

Chiniot '••• 


••• 


(8&nda1 and ) 
iKerinaBdn 


••• 


Annaa. 
8 


Ba. 
26 


Ba. 
80 


JiMUIS M. ^ 


« 


( fi^ndal Bir ... 
Yichand Bit 


••• 
••• 


e 

8 


17 
26 


20 
30 


Shoxicot 

• 


••• 


( »Lndal B£r ... 
( Thai 


••• 
••• 


e 

6 


17 
16 

• 


20 
20 


The resultant jamas are sabjoined : — 


t 


•»• ••• 


Miirixuic. 


AYKmAOV. 


Maximum. 


Pbesskt. 


PR0P08BD, 


Obintot '••• 


Bs. 
2,200 


Bs. 
2,693 


Bfl. 
2,640 


Rs. 
1,464 


Ba. 
2,460 


Jl&aiig 


••• ••• 


2,810 


2,768 


8,820 


2,016 


2,903 


Bhorkot ••• 


••• * ••• 


773 


762 


920 


603 


800 


District *•• 


••• 


••• 


6,783 


6,113 1 6,680 4,073 


6.163 



la addition to the jamas thus framed, the lessees of all wells have been 
charged one anna in the rupee as malik4n&. From this payment the proprie- 
tors of wells leased before 1868 are exempt. Oesses are charged as on ordi« 
nary land revenne. 

224. Year by year a certain amount of revenue is realised from the 

"K hf lUvAffri lease of lands in the Bar for rain cultivation. The 

^^'^ assessment rates charged are : — tobacco. Re. 1-8-0 ; 

til, cotton, wheat, t&r& mir4, barley, gram, Re. 1-4-0 ; 
b&jri, miing-m&sh, ch{n&, moth, jow4r, khiirbuza, turnips. Re. 1. Collections 
from 1860 to 1879 are given below : — 



Yeab : 


1860 


1861 


1S68 


1868 


1864 


1865 
522 


1866 


1867 
2,419 


1868 


1869 


Collections 


401 


109 


2,024 


4,043 


647 


698 


1,154 


3,160 


Year 

» • ■ • 


1870 


1871 

• 


1872 


1873 


1874 


1876 
3,181 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


GoUeciiona 


2,626 


1,361 


6,888 


4,188 


3,870 

> 


2,679 


1,762 


8,761 


4,90e 
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Applications are mnde OR slamped paper speciTying the arnonnt of land 
and the crop or crops that it ii intended to cnltivate. The Tabaildar gtvei 
pemiixsion, and lhi» is suWqwently ratified by the Depnty CommiBsioner. 
Later on Ihu area under crup or ihnt has been sown is measared ap and the 
rent is collected in accordance wilh the above rates from the lessee. The 
chief crops grown are biVjra,jowir, til, moth, milng-mftsh, gram and wheat. 
Kharif crops predominate. In favourable years splendid Mjr^ and motb or 
inang crops are grown, B&jra crops in the Kerana Bar are better than else- 
where. This Bar is supposed to he generally more favonrable for the produc- 
tion of rain crops that the Sandal Bar. There is no donbt that the rain cnlti- 
vation in the Bar has materially interfered with the prosperity of the UUr 
Tillages on both sides of the river. The tenant of an Utar well is generally 
more of a herdsman than an agricultarist, and there is nothing he likes better 
than some ten acres of bnrani cultivation snrronnded with good pastnrage 
and a pool of water near. With his family and cattle he leaves the well, con- 
Strncts a rough shed and lives under it in the Bar, or as often as not has no 
cover except s^pilii bush. The seed once sown he has nothing to do but to 
trust in Providence : there is no watering or weeding to he done ; and there 
ia httle that the fatalist zemindar loves better. Camels, horses and even hnmaa 
beings are yoked to the plough when the early rains are peculiarly favourable, 
such is the anxiety to get as much seed into the ground as possible where 
there is a certainty of its germination. I think a certain amount of care oogbt 
to be exercised in granting these leases. It is a well known fact that one of 
the causes that led to the great deterioration of Maii>:a Lalian and the reduc- 
tion of its jama from Rs. 2,250 to Rs. 1,500 was the desertion of the wells by 
tenants who went off to the barani cultivation of the Bar. The same remarks 
apply to the leasing of lands for 20 years or more for the construction of a 
welh The circumstances of the applicant should always be closely enquired 
into. It should be ascertained whether he has safflcient means, whether be 
has waste land of his own that might be cultivated, whether existing rights 
are injured, where the land applied for is actually situated. If all these ques- 
tions are satisfactorily answered, the land may be granted at the rat« of 50 
acres for a single and 100 acres for a double well. The rates per acre might 
be those used in the present asaessnients. An anna in the rupee should be 
charged as malikans. For the first two or three years no rent should be 
charged. The construction of a well in the B^r is an expensive matter. 
Lastly, no leases should, during the next ten years, be given for a period longer 
than the present Settlement. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE EECOED OF RIGHTS. 



225. In this chapter nn endeavour will be made to explain clearly, 1st, 
Frelimioftry. Tie papcra the nature of the papers that make up the Record of 
toriiiiQed ia the Becord of Rights or ' Misl Bajulobaet,' and, 2nd, the manner and 
Rigiits. mode of preparation. 
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The contents of tlie Settlement Becord are as follows, in order: — 

1. The title page, on which a list of the papers contained in the 

Yolnnie is given. 
8. The index to the contents. 

3. The Khasra or field register. 

4. The field map. 

5. The genealogical table and statement of proprietary tennre. 

6. The engagement for the revenne. 

7. An alphabetical list of proprietors and hereditary tenants. 

8. An alphabetical list of all wells* 

9* The register of rights and liabilities — Khewat Khatauni. 

10. The list of land revenae assignments* 

11. The Adminstration paper — W&jib-nl-arz. 
12* The final proceeding. — Babkir ikhir. 

226. The index is not, I think, a very nsefal paper, except as a means of 

checking the contents and entries, and may be passed 
"• ^^^^^ by without further notice. 

227. The Khasra is the list of fields, and gives the proprietors and occu* 

MM. vu n 1 J pants of each field with the area, class of soil, and crop. 

^Th6 Kluira or field jj^^ ^^^^ ^f ^^^ ^U ^^^^ ^ ^j^j^j^ ^^ g^l ^ belongs, 

the trees situate on boundaries between separate pro- 
prietors, and the number of the holding, Eh&ta, of the Khewat Khatauni, in 
which the field is included, are also entered. It is the index connecting the 
field map and the register of holdings. Where a village is made up of well 
estates the fields of each estate are entered in unbroken consecution. Thus 
the fields of the well first measured will be from 1 to 50, and of the well next 
measured from 50 to 100. The areas on each page of the Khasra are 
totalled and of each well. At the end of the Khasra an abstract area state- 
ment will be found giving the fullest details of cultivated, fallow, and unculti- 
vated lands. The culturable waste is detailed into sail&ba culturable waste, 
and other. This was useful for assessment purposes in riverain villages. 

228. The field map will best speak for itself. Cultivation, fallow, and 
fTu^ A^iA — ^ waste are shown in different colours. Waste that 

IS sahne or covered with scrub jungle and grass or 
with sar grass, has in each case been differently delineated. The boundaries 
of each well estate are shown. In other respects the maps have been pre- 
pared in the ordinary way. The scale on which the maps have been plotted 
IS 60 karrams to the inch, or 16 inches to the mile. A karram is 5^ feet long. 
A fiMrla is 9 square karrams. Twenty merlas go to the kandl, and eight 
kandU to the ghumio or acre, which is exactly equal to the English acre. 

229. The statement of proprietary tenure with pedigree tables, Shajra 
The Shaira Kasab. Nasab, of each tribe and family, is the most useful 

of all the papers contained in tiie Becord of Bights; 
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llwpediifrMUblesMflprMededliy abrief histoiyof the ncqaisition of proprit- 
Urj rigot in the rillk^ by tho proaent proprietary tribes anil familiefl, iindt 
tioto expUininj; how the vills^ came to be called by its present name. Then 
ie ftlso a brief accoant of the revenue aAscssmentd up to the present SuttlemeDt. 
Hm [ledigrM tables are arranged in the order in which proprietorship inilie 
Tillase waa acquired by each family, and aft«r them come tbe eltdmildt dik 
holdmjia and any land held by Got-emment, such as roads, &c. Underneath 
the name ofeacb proprietor are shown iu tabular furm, the names of wells or 
aaiUbpattit in winch he holds property, tbe number of tbe Khewat holding, 
tbe share in the holding, tbe area of the holding, entire or fractional, and Itie 
•MOssmeitt jiayable. At the foot of the page a brief account kidfitjiA 
lAAnMn, of (be acquisition of the property now held by each family is 
recorded. Where one member or branch holds more or less property tbsD 
what be or it would be entitled in accordance with ancestral shares, whers 
partition hue taken place or where any other features of tbe tenure call for 
notice, brief explanations have been given in tbe account. The kaijli/at 
khdndin is to the family and its property what tbe kaifiyat deb is to the 
village proprieury and tbe village. In spite of constant orders, directions, 
censures and entreaties, I never got those explanatory notes as I wanted them. 
Either the Mnnsorim lost himself in details or he wrote down Belf-evident 
facl« in the baldest language. Often, however, they will be useful to Judicial 
officers. The area held in proprietary right and tbe amount of revenue 
paid by each family are totalled at tbe end of each pedigree table. These 
totals are extremely useful in many ways. Besides the kaifiyat khAndki, 
varions notes regarding tbe guardianship of minors, tbe possession of absentees' 
proportr, widows' rights, &o., bave been recorded under the name of the person 
referred to. It has been the rule throngfaout this Settlement to avoid all 
definition of absentees' rights. If tbe absentee's name appeared in the last 
annual papers, unless safficient reasons for striking it out were prodaced, it 
has been retained in the new record, and tbe name of those in possession 
entered below in the proprietary column. DilFereiit colours and markings 
indicate persons who are minors, absentees, lambardars, dead without heirs, 
diainherited, kc. 

230. The tender of engagement deserves mention, because three forms 
The tender of eognge- will bo found in the District records. The Erst is the 
vtva\.. one taken from tbe lambardara of villages under a 

fixed assessment, and is in the form prescribed by tbe rules under the Land 
Revenue Act. The second is the form of engagement taken from the lamba^ 
dfirs of villages under a system of assessment fluctuating on the wells in work. 
This embodies the system sanctioned by the Punjab Guveroment for the Bar 
and Kachi tracts. The tender engages for tbe revenue on the following 
itated terms : — 

1st. That the jama announced has been fixed for the wells recorded in 
the record as at work at measurements ; and that each of these wells will pay 
the amount allotted to it by tbe b&ch so long as it continues to work. 

2nd, That the lump assessment per well on new wella will he bo mncl), 
ihat old wella repaired will be reveaue free for two harvests, and new Trells lor 
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flix't ^t iha OMeMment will oommenoe from the iliird and S6fventli hairesrr* 
' iluit when the assessment has been once imposed on a new well it will be 
\ ocdlected as long as the well remains at work. 

\ 3rd. That a well will be deemed to be at work for assessment parnoses 

if any land, however little or however great, is irrigated and cultivated mere- 
from ; that the cultivated area will not be measured up annually ; and that 

. the as sessment imposed on the well will not vary with the amount of culti- 

[ vation. 

4tfa. That the assessment of any well falling out of work will be remitted, 
frQm the first harvest for which no land is irrigated and cultivated from the 
welL 

&tb. That any well previously assessed, the assessment of which has 
been remitted under clause 4, will, if again brought into work, be assessed at . 
the dd ntte from the first harvest, provided that in all cases a new well 
or old well repaired shall not be assessed until the full number of harvests for . 
which it is revenue free shall be complete. . 

6th. That if land outside the estate attached to an assessed well is irri-* 
gated therefrom, neither the assessment of the well will be raised nor any 
aaseasment imposed on the land outside. 

7th. That a second well, if constructed in a well estate within which a 
well is already at work, will be assessed under Section 2, and for assessment 
purposes there will be two wells in the estate. 

With reference to the last clause a few remarks are necessary. Under' 
the orders any well that falls out of work will get a remission. Therefore if 
an old well falk out of work and a new well is constructed in the same e9tate, 
. the old weirs assessment will be remitted and the new well assessed under 
section 2. If both wells are worked, the land tax will be collected from both ; 
if only one, the assessment of that one. Many well estates are large enough 
for two welk and to have imposed no assessment on a new well constructed' 
in an estate in addition to the old well, would have resulted in needless loss 
to Government. From the other point of view the Government will often 
lose from the construction of a new well in the place of an old one, as it 
ipfill be assessed at a lower rate. The eftsence of the system, however, is 
that the well and not the land is the assessed unit, and to have devised any- 
rule militating against this fundamental principle would have been unadvis- 
able. The construction of a new well is expensive and it is only fair that 
the constructor should hold the well revenue free for the first few yearS|. 
according to the terms of the system. 

The third form of engagement is that tendered by riverain villages under 
fluctuating assessments. These difier more or less in each case. My endeav- 
our in drafting the forms was to leave no room for the least doubt on any 
point Patw^ris and Kdniingos are wonderfully clever at going wrong if • 
they are given the slightest chance. 

231. On the title page of the Khewat the manner in which the jama 

The register of rights and has been distributed has been briefly recorded. The 

liabiliteB or Khewat Kha- Khewat has been framed on the following rules, 

**^"^ First of all come the wells arranged in the order in 

which they were measured. After them come plots of land not included in 
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' •fly woll eatato, bat watered Trom an adjacent well. Next come thg~eaiMb 
pattit, and Inel o( all the thdmildl den, or unattached waste, and land 
belonj;in;{ to Governmeut, In the cnae of a well that is at work, tha 
untrk-s are made thus. First conies in one line tlie name of the well, the 
number of the khfila in which the field oontainin;; the well is entered, 
ft note whether the well is at work or out of work, brick work or not, single 
wheeled or double wheeled. Below is recorded the depth to water and t4) 
the bottom of the well, the number of yokes required, and the number actual- 
ly working on the well. Next comea the Kaifiyat ckdh, or account of the 
well, whicb contains the history of proprietary right in the well, the method 
of working the well, and the modeof dividing the water, a note whether the well 
is divided or not, and if eo how, nnd the mode of diatribnting the revenae. 
llie history of proprietary right ought to be a terse, concise, and clear statement 
of when the well was built and at whose expense, who were the original pro- 
prietors, and how the present proprietors anccpeded to their property and their 
shares therein. I believe these acconnta to be fairly accurate. Below the 
KaijXt/at chdii come the ordinary entries of rights and liabilities. All mort- 
gages are shown briefly in the proprietorship column, and the conditions of the 
mortgage are abstracted opposite the entries in the revenue column. In 
many cases the mortgage deed had been lost, and existing conditions were 
then noted. It was also found that many arrangements existed between tba 
parties that had not been specified in the deeds, and where there was no 
dispute these have been invariably entered. If the mortgagor made claima 
that the mortgagee would not admit, and there was any doubt as to practice, 
no entries have been made either way. All other points bearing upon the 

Kayment of revenue or the taking of the produce deserving mention, have 
Ben noted in the remarks column. Where tenants are in receipt of taccavi 
advances the amount has been recorded, and the name of the creditor. The 
area of each tenant's and each proprietary holding is totalled, and also that of 
tho wholo village. 

232. The Wdjib-ul-arz, or administration paper, consists of 43 questioni 

The Admin iatfRtion pa- and answers, modelled on the instructions contained in 

pera, or Wajib-ui-ara. the rules under the Land Itevenue Act, but modified 

where necessary, to suit the circumstances of this district. There are a few of 

the clauses that call for remarks. 

Clause 10. This clause in villages under a fluctuating well assessment, 
provides for the assessment of rain lands cultivated outside well limits and 
the division of the income between the proprietors of wells at work according 
tothequotaof revenue paid by each or not, as the case may be. It also 
determines the responsibility for the revenue where a few out of many 
co-sharers sink a new well or repair an old one, and defines their right to culti- 
vate the lands of the others. The sharers who have brought the well into work 
are primarily responsible for the whole jama, and they may usually cultivate 
all the land attached to the well. If any shareholder objects to their cultivat- 
ing bis land they will not be entitled to do so, but the objecting co-sharer will 
have to pay his full share of the jama calculated on his share of the land. 
Any sharer who at first declined to take a part in the construction or repair of 
the well may at any subsequent time after payment of his share m the 
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■l - ■ • . - 
^afCjAfules And after tho sprinor or autamn harvest has been cut, take possession 

. c^ bts land or share.' These conditions were suggested by me, and the 

^ Miuindars were asked their opinion when the assessments were distribnted. 

' li^etf were gladly agreed to^ are fully understood, and are in accordance with 

, loan tisage. 

- 34. Generally speaking, the possession of any Khewatdar who cuUivates 

: ^Monilit deh cannot be disturbed, except at partition of the holding, and 
even tben only to the extent that he cultivates more than his share. He pays 
Uie Teycnne and takes the produce. In many villages wells situate in the 
Mhmldt deh had been held for many years by the Ehewatddrs who first 
qonatracted them. In some few cases these wells have been recorded as the 
property of the dbddkdra after a separate enquiry on which the Settlement 
Officer's order ought always to be found. In other cases the land is entered 
Wm AdmUdt deh in the proprietary column, and below tlie names of the parties 
m possession are given. The well statement gives all the facts of importance 
connected with the construction of the well. The clause also defines the 
rights of persons who have been declared proprietors of wells sunk by them 
in the shdmildt deh with regard to the unoccupied wasle at partition. 

17. With one exception, where a judicial decision had been previously 
iMUMed, the boundaries of o))posite villages in the intermediate river bed have 
Deen demarcated at this Settlement, and the river measured and mapped. 

Most of this demarcation had been completed before I took charge. The 
ipain principles on which the boundaries were fixed were these. The 
boundaries of the adjacent villages were first mapped according to the 
Bevenne Survey of 1855, and the Regular Settlement field maps. There 
was generally not very much difference between the boundaries shown 
in these two surveys. Then on the same map all land that had since 
accreted and been occupied and held by either village as proprietor was plot- 
ted. Land once so held was allotted to the occupying village. If any land 
8tiil remained on which it was clear that nobody had been in possession, it 
was generally divided between the two villages, though if one village had since 
laet Settlement acquired a large slice of the river bed, while the other had lost 
by diluvion, the major portion of the hitherto unappropriated land might be 
awarded to the latter. Although this has been done I do not suppose that 
when land actually accretes in places where land has never within memory 
' existed, the present demarcation between villages will be accepted without 
Question. Within the village boundary there is one rule for the whole of the 
district. As far as I know there are no excentions. If land held now or 
formerly in proprietary right, decretes or has accreted, and subsequently 
land accretes on the site of such land, it will be the property of the proprie- 
tors whose land formerly occupied that site. As to newly accreted land in 
regard to which no old proprietary right can be proved, I venture no opinion. 
Whenever such a case comes up it must be decided on its merits, if there is no 
provision for it in the Wajib-ul-arz. 

Glauses 30 and 32 give the requisite information about sajji : who are 
the l^psees, what the lease money is, and what rights of grazing are possessed 
by the village cattle and others on the sajji. 
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Section 33. A groiit deal of ill-feeting arosa in connection with tliii 
elnnae, concerning the vitiate Bite. The HindnB and other residents claimed 
fall proprietary ri^ht in their habitations and the ground occupied. Tbe 
zamindsrs, the proprietors of the soil, asserted that the Hindus and olher nsr 
detits had only a right of occnpancy witbontany power of transfer or of carry- 
ing away the materials. As a rnle the entries of laat iSettlenient'a Wsjib-El- 
arz have been maintained. Rights of this description cannot be defined in a 
W«jib-ul-arz, and can only be properly enquired into and decided by a 0(11 
Conrt. In tho case of Kot Shakir, tansil Jhang, I have given my opinion at 
length on these cases. I hold that Kamins, t«nants-at-will, and other poor 
olflsseg have nothing beyond an occupancy right. This right is never que*: 
tioned. To define the rights of well-to-do shopkeepers who live in pakka houses 
is a more difficult question. 

Clause 41. In most caws the zamindars have admitted that where land 
held by an occupancy tenant decretes and subsequently accretes, the righta of 
occupancy survive just as proprietary rights do. 

After the Wajib-nl-arz a statement has been inserted in which the lead- 
ing of each section of the Wajib-cl-arz of last Settlement is given in OM 
colnmn, and in the next it is not«d where entries corresponding to those of tho 
particular section of the old Wfijib-al-arz are to be found in the new Wajib-ul- 
arz or Settlement record, or if they have not been included, the reason wbj. 

233. Lafit paper of all is f;he final proceeding. The most importfnt 
The final proceeding— portion of this paper is the detailed list of cases and' 

Bflbk4t Akhfr. decisions affecting the village,- with a note opposfts 

each, stating whether efFect has been given to the order in the entries of Um' 
present record or not. ' 

234. For each village a thdhbast file has been prepared. The ihaMxui:- 

map shows the village boundaries, the principJ' 
" ' roads, and any other marked featares of the village,. 

any differences between the present bonndary and that of the Revenue Survey 
of 1855, have been shown and orders passed upon them. The boundaries ot 
villages adjoining the Bar have been fixed in accordance with the Revenue' 
Survey maps, unless there was good reason for an alteration. The ground* 
for such alteration will always be found in the orders passed. 

235. When the measurements were complete and the preliminajy: 
AttegtatioD statements of holdings prepared, the attestation com- 
menced. The standing order was that the Patwati 

shonld attest each holding at the village, that he should first show the prO" 
prietors the boundaries of the laud, according to the village map on the spot, 
and then take their depositions as to their rights in the soil. 1 believe theM 
instructions have been generally carried out. Then came the attestation 
the Munserim and the Deputy Superintendent at the village, and, lastly, Uu 
of the Superintendent, which if not at the village itself, was always effect* 
at some village near. A great deal of extra work was imposed on tl 
Superintendeut iu the first days of attestation by their attesting iR 
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;4shanges of entry from those in the last annnal papers whether nndispnted or 
' disputed. Latterly the Deputy Superintendent s attestation alone was deemed 
- •umoient authority for making changes in regard to which there was no 

* dispute. Wherever the entries of the present record have, as compared with 
the last annual paper's entries, effected a mutation of names in whole or in 
|iart, an order directing the mutation will be found in the Fard badr (list of 

• correction) papers, all of which have been roughly bound and filed in the 
District office. There are two kinds of mutations, one consequent on partition 

* entered in the ' fard badr tahimy the other resulting from any other cause 
'^fard badr ddkhil khdrij. Where the correctness of the entries in the 
annual papers was contested but the final order directed that they should be 
maintained, the preliminary statement of holdings, ^ cMtta tasdig,^ on which 
all the attestation is done, has also been filed. &e files of enquiry into the 
. jrighto of tenante and h&thrakh&idirs, have also been filed, and m the case of 
each tenant recorded as hereditary the number of the file will be found given 
in the Elhewat. The attestation of the Wajib-ul-arz was effected by the 
Superintendent alone. None of the other Settlement officials had anything 
to do with it The attestation file of this paper also has been filed. The 
District record-keeper has been carefully instructed in the matter of these 

Cpers, and thoroughly understends the principle and system on which they 
ve been filed. 

236, The distribution of the village jamas on wells has been a very 

. ^. ^ , . . difficult piece of work in this district. There have 

Dlrtribution of jamas. y^^ ^^ enormous number of appeals from the ordjbrs 

.of the Superintendents and many on very just grounds. There was n6£ fbe 
least difficulty in distributing the jama on sailab lands. There are several 
ways of distributing jama over wells, one by an average rate whether on 
cultivation only or on cultivation and fallow, or on the total area. The jamas 
given by the average rate may then be modified by lowering the jamas on 
wells that appear to be too heavily assessed, and raising them on those that 
bave escaped too lightly. The other way is to group the wells into clai^ses 
and fix a lump sum rate for each class. In many cases the zemindars after 
consulting among themselves distributed the jama in lump sums over the wells, 
aooording to their quality. Of all the modes the last is the best if the distribution 
is done honestly by the zemind&rs. No Settlement official can make such a 
distribution. The second and first modes are about equally good, but the 
greater care has to be exercised throughout, and unless the distributing officer 
has some personal knowledge of the village, he cannot check the results of 
the rates or the gradings. Then wells differ greatly in quality from year to 
year* The owner of a well that was doing badly at measurements and on 
which the assessment by rates is only 1&, 12, naturally fails to appreciate 
the justice of a lump sum of assessment of Rs. 24, because the well 
is now in as prosperous a condition as any in the village. Conversely if the 
assessment is made by a rate, the owner of a well that was fully cultivated 
at Settlement, strongly objects when be finds that his assessment is much 
higher than that on wells which are at the time of distribution equally well 
off. To discriminate between objections of this nature and to give a fair 
assessment to each well requires great patience^ considerable tect in question- 



ing llit> zeiiiiiiJura As lojlie cnfmbiliUt-n orpach woll, nnil acortain itmoant'vf 
acquaintanco with tlie relative quiilities of the dilfereiit wells. I iliatrJbut^ 
the jnnm of Jliniif;, and I did not finJali it until after fonr daj-3 of very hanl: 
ivork. I cannot con^ratulatu any of tile Su|>cinnt«ndente on their di8trili«« 
tion work. They wore all afraid of putting a relati rely heavy jama on the 
best wellfl. Tiie record of the distribution has without except on bnen filed 
for every villut^e. In the internal diatribution of a well's jama where the land 
attached has been divided, the basis has sometimes been the area cultivated, 
and soinetitnes the shares in the water. In the case of wells under n fluctaa> 
ting system of aasessinisnl, mj' orders were thiit in all cases ef dispute the aeseaa,..^ 
nent was to be divided on ihe vrater shares. This naturally follows wher^ 
the assessment unit is the well, not the acre. 

237. The comparison and checking of the inifi areas of this Settlemeni 
j,^ with those of last Settlement and of the original fife 

of enquiry and the asaessmant of each grant for Us 
levy of oesscs was eff«cteJ by myself and has been thoronghly done. The old 
files were inspected in almost every case, and the excess areas passed or Btmik 
off in accordance with the instructions of Government. It was only necessary 
to report, I think, two cases. 

238. Zaildirs were appointed by Mr. Fryer before I took over charge. 
Zsildira, Tahsil maps showing the boundaries of each zail have 

been prepared and made over direct to the Deputy 
Commissioner, aa they are urgently required by him in connection with tie 
coming census. There are 21 zaildfira in Chiniot, 25 in Jhang, 17 in Shor- 
kot. The fila of correspondence has been made over to the District, together 
with tho volume containing Mr, Fryer's original orders. Tnams have been 
proposed for the zaildirs in addition to their allowance of 1 rupee per cent 
on the revenue. Orders have* not yet been received. The zaildars particu- 
larly dislike having to collect their allowance from the lambardars, and I 
think there is a great deal to be said against the standing order and very 
little forit. It will result in endless bickerings, many civil suits, and a great 
deal of ill-feeling. In many cases the zaildsr will forego his righta sooner 
than ask a friend for tho money. On the other hand I am unable to see what 
objection there con be to collection and payment through the tahsil. 

239. The great increase of revenue in many villages rendered a ra- 
Patwiria adjustment of the patwaris' circles unavoidable. This 

work was done under my immediate supervision. 
The objects kept in view were to retain to the pntwiri as many of the viltageii 
of his old circle as possible, fomaintainanaveragerateof remuneration through- 
out, to include villages owned by ona family or one tribe as far as possible in the 
Bame circle, to give each patwari a fair share of upland and river work, and 
to leave the circles compact in boundary. NAibs have also been appointed, 
I trust that some amendments of the rules relating to the appointment of 
Patwaris will result from the enquiry lately instituted by the Financial Com? 
missionor. The evils of the present rules if they were carried out to the 
letter are many and great. If, as is possible under my plan, every patwari 
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fo senrd tome jreard as a naib, the anomaly of appointing to a vacant pat^ 
^AiAriahip a manor boy who knows nothing whatever about his work, because 
wfb is a relation of the late patwari, and is supposed to have an hereditary afRn-« 
1^1^ for the work, will be avoided. All vacant patwariships should be filled 
^ iq»> from the naibs, and the best naib in the tahsil should be appointed without 
1^ Mtjr regard to his length of service. The vacant naibship snould be given to 
^2 ilia patwftri's son or relation who wishes for it, if the hereditary preference is to 
.z' l^kept. I should much prefer restricting the appointment to young men who 
/; hmm passed the middle school examination, and are under 95 years of age« 
^ Sbere would be no lack of applications. Four of the Naibs now appointed 
'^ liav« passed this test, and sharper, more intelligent workmen I could not wish 
for% The table below gives the patwari statistics for each tahsil : 



»• • — 


* 

Namber 

of 
village 


Tahbil dTATiancs. 


NUMBBB 07 

Patwabis. 


GiBOLS Pat. 


Tahsil. 

« - 


Khasra 
nam- 
bers. 


Hold- 
ings. 


Jama 
accord- 
ing to 
state- 
ment G. 


Patwaris 


Kaibs. 


Higbe8t.> Lowest. 


Average. 

1 


tniiniot ... 

• 
ft 

Jhang ... 
Bborkot ... 


266 
368 
189 


304,112 
603,861 
210,067 


27,177 
89,463 
19,844 


Bs. 
97,299 

1,66,199 

1,12,292 


36 
68 
41 


• 

8 
6 


Rs. A. P 

16 8 

17 12 
16 8 


Rs. A. P. Bs. A. P; 
9 012 1 

9 9 Oil 10 

9 012 1 


Pistrict ... 


812 


1,018,040 


86,474 


8,64,790 


134 


19 


••• 


• •• 


11 4 



240. In granting protective pattahs, and a considerable number were 
* Protective pattahs. taken out in Chiniot, where the well is out of reach 

of river floods, half the assessment given by the h&eh 
has been remitted. Where the well is assisted by sailfib the difference 
between the sailab and the ch&hi-sailib rate has been remitted for the period for 
which protection has been granted. This procedure is in accordance with the 
latest orders on the subject. 

241. I wish to make a few remarks before concluding this report, on 
Allavion and dilanoa the extremely unjust and unfair mode on which new 

assessments. river lands were being assessed in this District when 

I took over charge of this Settlement. Lands that were neither fit for 
grazing nor for cultivation used to be assessed at the mdlgdziri rate of 
assessment, i. ^. at the rate at which the jama of the village fell at the last 
Settlement on the mlilgdzari area. The consequence was that rates for 
ealturable land of exactly the same description varied from as much as 12 anas 
to 6 pies in diflferent villages. Some of tiie villages whose new waste was 
assessed at this high rate, have been permanently injured. I most strongly 
recommend that for the future all new cultivation liable to assessment in riverain, 
villages be assessed at the rate sanctioned for the assessment circle, viz., Re. 1 
ftr the Jhelam and lower Chenab, and 15 annas for the upper Chenab in the 
«maug tahsil. For tJbiniot I would raise the rate from 12 anas to 14 anas. 
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Tliorfl U no roasoa for maiotaininK the rate as low rb ]3 anaa. I have also It 
Btroiij^Iv urge tho liad [lolicy of asseaainj; ne* waste lands at all nniil thej 
aro cuitivatoii. It is of the utmoet importance that the jungle on these lands 
should not be cut down and the soil broken up. So long aa grass or pilchi'a 
growing it acts as a sieve to catch silt from the flood water as it passes over. 
Destroy the jungle aiid, except in abnormal cases, do silt is deposited. The 
assessment of land in ita waste state makes the zemindars break it up inucli 
aooner than they otherwise would, and the quality of the laud is therebj 
much injured. An assessment od waste of good quality and kept simply tur 
pastnrage is of course legitimate, but I would not allow any such assessment 
to be imposed without the express sanction of the Deputy CommissioDBr. 
FatwAris are not to be trusted. Tbey are always ou the look out for som 
means of increasing their pay. Tahsilddrs frequently know but little of the 
intricacies of revenue and a&sessmeut work, aud do what the patwliriii aj 
is correct. 



242. Before making ont my village jamas for the tracts subject tg 
The Oirdmwiri. alluvion and diluvion, a girdawari was made to 

ascertain what land each village had tost by diluvioii, 
or gained by alluvion and new cultivation. This girofiwiri was carried out 
in the cold weather of 1878-9, and took up some thiee months. The re Balls 
of the girdiwari of each village have been embodied in a Khasra and Khewat, 
vitb an abstract statement of gains aud losses at the end. The rough copj 
is with the patwari, and the faired copy has been bound and filed in the dis- 
trict office. A note has been made in the Khewat of the Settlement record 
opposite each holding where the jama of the holding has been increased or 
decrenfied in accordance with the result of the girdjkwari, and the number of 
the Khata of the girdawari khewat recording the result has been given. 
I do not Ihink the patwaris can n>ake any mistake iu future alluvion and 
diluviou investigations, as to what laud is assessed and what not. 

243. In Chiniot, with the e:(ception of a few villages in the Halkiw&h 

circle, the instalments of the revenue are f rabi and 
iMtalment.. ^ j^,j^^ij._ jj^jf jj^^ ^^t,j denj^nd is payable on thft 

15th June and half on the 15th July, The whole of the kharif instalment ia 
paid on the Ist January. In Jhang and Shorkot the same ratio between the 
amounts of revenue payable at each harvest has been retained, and the rabi 
instalments fall due on the same dates as in Cbiiiiot, but the kharif demand 
is payable half on the 15th December and half on I5th January. I do not 
think there was any great necessity for dividing the kharif demand, hat thtt 
people desired it, and I saw no harm in acceding to their wishes. 

244. No entries have been made in the Wajib-ul-arz regarding dharat.' 

I reported on the custom of levying dharat fees in 
""'^^^ my number 103 of 17th July, 1879. ITie fees art 

uiimportant and not generally levied. There are various rates, vk.,e.n ad valo- 
rem duty of one pie in the rupee, ^ aeer per maund on the bulk, Re. 1 to 4 anas 
per ceut on the value. In only two villages are contracts given out. Tha 
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^ inoome is either taken by the town or village chowdhris and spent in 
charitj, or by tbe lambard&rs and used to supplement the malba which does 
not, as a rule, equal the expenses incurred by lambardars. Enquiries showed 
that these dues were collected in 95 villages. 

245. The Biw&j-i-&m has been separately prepared. Only one statement 

of questions and answers has been prepared for the 

fiiwij-i-ttn. whole district. There was no diversity in the local 

i$nstom to render a separate paper for each tahsil at all necessary. It has 
been prepared under the superintendence of the Extra Assistant Settlement 
officer. Too much importance must not be attached to the entries and they are 
not evidence. Its entries have not the force of the entries in the Settlement 
record. I think, however, that Judicial officers will find it useful as an index 
to the general customs of the district. All speculative provisions have been 
excluded. Where I differ from, the answers I have endorsed remarks on 
tiie Riw&j-i-&m itself. The matters treated in it are the usual ones of 
inheritance, gifts, adoption, wills, marriage, &c.. 

246. Although Malta Singh left Dera Ghizi Ehin and arrived in 

Jhang in July 1874, and other Saperintendents 

opS^ns. ^**^«°*®^* shortly after, yet there was no real work done until 
^^^ 1875 had commenced. The business returns for 

the quarter ending 31st December, 1874, show three villages only as mea- 
sur^ 1^ in. Jhang and 2 in Shorkot. l^y the end of 1875, the M&chiw&l 
measurements were reported complete. There were 171 villages in the 
three other pnrgannans unfinished. According to subsequent business 
returns, Shortot was finished by the end of March and Jhang and Chiniot 
W tbe end of June 1876. Measurements therefore took eighteen months. 
The subsequent stages of attestation and fairing cannot be dissociated. 
Attestation is not finished until not a single holding remains unattested, 
and how difficult it is to get Saperintendents to /{nuA work. every Settlement 
Officer knows to his cost The remaining: stages of Settlement have taken 
four years and two months. This is an excessive time. I lost most time over 
the fairing, and the loss was solely due to my inexperience. Processes were 
performeu twice and thrioe over that were not in the least necessarj^ nor was 
.the work in the least improved. The enormous quantity of alluvion and 
diluvion work and the gird&wari took up a good deal of time, but this 
does not affect the question. Time was certainly lost during fairing. The 
Settlement was finished, and all the records had been filed by the end of 
August. The few records that were not in the bands of the record keeper 
Were ready but were not sent in for some special reason. The late receipt of 
sanction to the assessments threw a great deal of work on the establish- 
ments at the last. Since my return from Dera Ismail Khdn in April, 
every superior officer and the patw&ris have had their hands rather 
too full of work. Quarterly reports on progress and business done are 
submitted in such detail that it is unnecessary to make any further 
remarks. 
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817. The cost of tlio .Ihati;;; Si!ttl«inent, ilefraved from rmperial revenue, 
amoniita to lU 4^ Ukhs,* or Ra. 4,31,917-3-7, made 
up of th« rgllowiiij; items : — ■ 



0<Mt «f SctUesMut. 



Snlnries &.C., gazetted offioen ... 

Travelling allowance do 

Office establi«hment 

Meagiiriiig do 

TraTcUiiig allowance establiebmeiit 

Contingencies ... 

Service labels 

Stationery 

Process serving establish me nt 

Measnring iniplemeuts 

Hutting 

Otfice Kent 

Lithogrojihy 

liepairs Lo baildings 



R9. A. 

1,10,850 5 

5,863 Jl 

1,20,«31 4 

1,21,396 11 

9,650 13 

23,213 

460 6 
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12,932 3 

1,200 

1,000 

5,150 

7,087 3 7 

655 



The income and expenditara from Settlement fees and miscellaneoni 
Eoarces is given below : — 



Dktailb. 


UKOEirBD. 


EXFEKUBD. 


Balakcl 




Hb. 


A. 


P. 


Bfl. 


A. 


P. 


Bb. 


A. 


F, 


MatatloD fees 


1,0T8 





t 


665 


* 





122 


12 


S 


Partition tees 


163 


1 





2 


S 





119 


9 


" 


Wiflfees 


80 


IS 









... 


30 


12 





ParchafeoB 


M37 


B 


2 


*,437 

\l,076 


s 


2 




... 




AdTuioe from Farcba fees 


31,103 


10 


7 





t 


sa 


10 


s 


Patwirispoy 


66,124 
1,01,926 


13 

10 




8 


65,121 


13 
16 


8 

2 




11 


"T 


ToUl 


11 


1,01,891 


631 


PatwdriB ooDtingendea 


8,716 


7 


8,612 


U 


11 


73 


1 


B 


Fines 


870 


6 


7 


847 


6 


7 


23 








Uiscel Ian cons 


24,663 


H 


11 


24,241 


10 


7 


422 


4 


4 



Total .. 


34,260 


6 


1 


S3,732 





1 


G18 


6 


Grand Total 


l,3t,ITT 


] 





1,36,026 


16 


3 


1,100, 


1 


9 
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I: A balance of Rs. 8,398-10-1 is included in the expenditure from pat« 

< "Wiris* pay that was made over to Deputy Commissioner Jhang. The mis- 
cellaneous income and expenditure includes copying and petition-writing 
fees, deposit items, &c. GRie parcha fees collections up to the end of March 
. 1878, were shown in the business returns thus :— 
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A subsequent scrutiny of the parcha fees account has shown that the 
above figures are slightly inaccurate. The return should have been givea 
iihns : — 
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The subsequent collections on account of 8 annas fees credited in the 
Settlement accounts and debited as paid into Treasury, amount to Rs. 
9,587-12-10, of which Bs. 1,707-3-6 were collected by Tahsildirs and erro- 
neously credited to the Settlement fund. The total amount of both fees 
collected by Settlement officials and paid into Treasury amounts therefore 
to Rs. 21,680-8-1, viz., 8 annas, Rs. 21,641-0-1 ; 6 pies, Rs. 39-8-0. The 
amount made over for collection to the Deputy Commissioner Jhang was 
Rs. 9,097-10-2. The total credit to Government therefore should be 
Ra. 30,778-2-3. 



Notice of officers. 



248. Gopal Das was the Extra Assistant Settlement OiHcer at the com- 
mencement of Settlement operations. He was suc- 
ceeded by M. Abdul Ghani in the early part of 1876. 
M. Abdul Ghani has been of the utmost service to me in the general adminis 
trtion of the Settlement. He was specially useful in checking the work of the 
different tahsfl establishments, and in scrutinizing the monthly and latterly 
weekly returns of progress made. All the assessment work up to the announce- 
ment of the jamas I have from the first kept in my own hands. As an 
organiser of Settlement operations M. Abdiil Ghani has given great satistaction, 
aud he has a thorough knowledge of the work in all its branches. Of the 



I I 

■ • -:• 
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BofwiiiiaiidenU I am not abU to qpaak well. Ihe first SnperinteiideBt oi 
Sborkot, Nazar Mahomed, left die Settlement in the end of ISTS, not w^ 
honor. Alif Din, the Snperintendent of Chiniot, has of late not justified th 
high opinion I onoe held of hia abilitjr and integrity. Among the Depn^ 
Saperintendents Rattan Chand has done extremely good work, and aftnr hio 
I tnink Hoshnik Rii, an Extra Deputy Saperintendents is the best man ii 
the Department Gharrat Singh has been nsefnl. Janaiyat Singh, m] 
Serishtadar, has giren me the fnllest satisfaction as an able, hard-workiiij 
officer, thoroughly acquainted with all the details of Settlement work. Ih 
Kandngos of Shorkot and Chiniot have giren me great assistance. All state 
ments and papers connected with the assessment of their tahsils have beei 
prepared either by them or nnder their immediate supervision. They will b 
able to explain in the future all doubts, difficulties, or discrepancies whateve 
connected with the land revenue of the district The Kfiniin go of Jhan 
is utterly incompetent The Sadr Kan6ngo has not been of any direct iw 
I have employed nim more or less on all work connected with the Settlemen 
but on nothingspecially. Too much use cannot be made of E^anungos in tl 
Settlement xhey are the only superior permanent ofBaials that are h 
behind. Finally, 1 wish to testify to the great assistance given me by Uttai 
Chand, the District record-keeper. Apart from the reformation he hi 
wrought in his office since he took charge, he has worked over hoars for tli 
last three months in taking over the records of this Settlement £2 very pape 
has been examined by him and his assistants with the utmost caution befor 
it has been filed. There has been no fudging whatever. I should mentio 
that Mr. Thomson, now Settlement Officer of Jbelam, was for some three montli 
Assistant Settlement Officer. I do not consider myself justified in pronounc 
ing an opinion on the work of that officer on so limited acquaintance, espe 
cially as Mr. Thomson was here during the three hot monws of May, Job 
and July, when Settlement work goes on but slowly. 

My head clerk, Mr. Bose, has on the whole done well. He has beei 
exceedingly hard worked during the last six mouths, and has performed hi 
; 01. duties zealously and cheerfully. 

Mr. Fryer held charge of the Settlement from its commencement to hi 
transfer to Dera Gb&zi Khdn as Deputy Commissioner, with the exception c 
short intervals, during which Lieutenant Montgomery and Captain Wace hel 
charge. From the 22nd February, 1877, to the 17th September 1880, tb 
operations were under my control without a break. 

E. B. STEEDMAN, 

Settlement Officer. 

l%th May, 1881. 
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ago 

2,900 

1,2!S 

76 

e, 

1.G48 


162 
261 
9 
12 
177 


7,672 
38,682 
21,666 
162 
831 
15,823 
1,704' 
27,803 
17,062 

134 
10,329 


6,698 1^ 
3,086 
70 

303 i 
2,339 / 

3,62e /. 
2,46S 

3S ' 


I 


Number o( holdings 

Total area and coltivBtors 

Cnltivated bj Proprietors 

CnltivatKl by Taraddadkirs 

Cultivated by hereditary tenants 

Cultivated by non -hereditary tenants 
Number of holdings 

Total area and cultitators 

Cmltivated by Proprietors 
Cultivated by Taraddadkfira 
Cultivated by hereditary tenants ... 
Cultivated by non -hereditary tenants 


1,101 
10,139 

3,u: 

411 

788 
6,S29 


S63 
281 

26 
101 
416 


1,690 
12,491 

7,211 

97 

16S 

6,018 


1,741 
928 
18 

784 / 


1,481 

13,039 

4,326 

4S7 

7,377 


1.316 
E4G 
34 
113 
623 


13,966 

78,976 
45,829 
847 
1,130 
31,170 


... 

11,067 

6,482 

121 

S60 

4,211 


1 JHANG : 1 
1 Bettlehekt Office : m 

I Tht im Hag, mi. M 
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fi '^Concluded* 

mnd how it 18 cultivated in the Jhang district. 



|- Eamikb. 


MiSCKLLANEOUS 
MAHOMlfBDANH. 


Hindus. 


Total. 


Area in acres. 


c8 


• 

.6 


••• 


V 

.2 

2 

< 


• 
00 

1 

m 
► 

••-4 

5 


t 

.9 


a 


Area Percent- 
age. 

• 


295 


2,018 


710 


... 


15,777 


••• 


••• 


584 


191 


12,914 


1,541 


4,341 


719 


99,126 


14,054 


100- 


872 


108 


5,122 


593 


905 


179 


42,660 


6,056 


43- 


••• 


••• 


816 


41 


180 


35 


2,556 


888 


3' 


••• 


••• 


164 


21 


106 


17 


2,841 


483 


2- 


212 


83 

• • • 


7,312 


886 


3,150 


488 


51,669 


7,182 


52* 


206 


981 


••• 


8,749 


..• 


23,042 


... 


•*• 


926 


231 


5,198 


901 


22,501 


4,046 


1,36,091 


19,836 


100- 


512 


161 


1,831 


397 


7,096 


1,918 


62,733 


11,014 


46* 


80 


4 


191 


37 


879 


120 


3,382 


890 


2- 


(•• 


..• 


114 


10 


581 


117 


2,321 


440 


2* 


884 


66 


3,062 


457 


13,945 


1,891 

• • • 


67,655 


7,992 


50- 


132 


(•• 


605 


•• • 


1,568 


11,132 


• • • 


•« . 


493 


154 


5,291 


613 


12.711 


2,096 


97,082 


11,293 


100- 


255 


66 


1,936 


254 


4,848 


1,098 


43,023 


5,461 


44- 


12 


4 


25 


••• 


164 


27 


1,253 


145 


V 


22 


6 


21 


2 


886 


59 


2,418 


835 


3- 


204 


78 

*•• 


3,309 


357 


7,313 
6,027 


912 


50,888 
49,891 


5,352 


52* 


633 


3,604 


• • ■ 


• • ■ 


••. 


... 


2,003 


576 


23,403 


3,055 


39,553 


6,861 


3,32,299 


45,183 


100- 


1,139 


335 


8,889 

• 


1,244 


12,849 


8,195 


1,48,316 


22,631 


46- 


42 


8 


532 


78 


1,223 


182 


7,191 


8C8 


2- 


22 


6 


299 


33 


1,073 


193 


7,080 


1,268 


2- 


800 


227 


13,683 


1,700 


24,408 


3,291 


1,69,712 


20,526 


51- 



B. B. STEEDMAN, 

Sftfiemnit Officer. 



■ 
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iPPESDIX 1 


H- 


S(a«meHi tkowing the Area Cultivatti fl 


1 1 


Hams or Tkibb, 


8Y4L. 


Cbaddbab. 


KATHIA. 1 

i4 


DeUlli. 


Area in acres. 


Area in acres. 






Knmber of lioldrngt 


170 


1,950 


^ 7 






J,07B 


11,698 


... / 


1 


CtiUiv.tod bj Proprietors 


65 


7,040 




6 




... 


651 


... 




Ca]li»aie<l by bereditBry tensnta 


41 


406 


... 




CallivRted by non-hereditftry TenHUta ... 


969 


3,603 




__ 


Number of holdings 

Total cnltivated 


3,177 
3G,197 






t 


Calti?ated by Proprietors 


21,S99 


... 


... 


e 


CoUivated by TaraddadUrs 


1,167 




... 




Cultivated by non-bereditAry Tenaots 
Namber ol holdings 


12,505 
3,0i2 


127 


147 




Total cnltivated 


26,8S9 


1,261 


1,404 


1 


Cultivated by Proprietors 


16,718 


696 


1,281 


1 


Cnltivated by Tsraddadk^rs 


360 




15 




Cultivated by hereditary Tenanta 


026 




40 


— 


CuItivBled by non- hereditary tenants 
Number of holdings 


8,665 
10,389 


556 
2.077 


ES 
147 




Total cultivated 


63,941 


12,S49 


1,4M 


^ 


Cnltivttted by proprii-tors 


3S.TB2 


7,736 


l,2fll 


1 


CultivateilbjTaiaddadkirs 


1,627 


651 


15 


s 


Cultivated by hereditary tenants 


I,4S3 


405 


40 




Cultivated by non-horeditary tenants 


22,129 


4,168 


68 


^^^^^^ 
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"^hji each Tribe in (keinanfdi$trieU 



!9Be 



Kbabbal. 



in acres. 



151 
838 
113 

••« 

••• 

72S 



BUATTI. 



Bbhav. 



Area in acres. Area in acres. 



••• 



••* 



••4 



••* 



••• 



• •• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••fl 



151 
888 
113 
»•« 
••• 
785 



851 
M91 
8,254 

206 
70 

961 



136 
1^26 

528 
15 
28 

661 



Bbloch. 



••• 



••fl 



••• 



787 
5,717 
8,782 

221 

82 

1^688 



112 

906 
706 

••• 
••• 
200 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



112 
906 
706 

••« 
••• 
800 



Area in acres. 



Pathah. 



Area in acres. 



••• 



••• 



2,194 
12,106 

8,696 
46 
53 

3,311 



820 
7,137 
4,917 

126 

32 

2,062 



3,014 

19,243 

13,613 

172 

85 

5^73 



M* 



• •• 



60 
378 
126 
••• 

12 
240 



91 
584 
158 



•• 



481 



151 
962 
279 
••• 
12 
671 



Stad. 



Area in acres. 



814 
4,205 
3,417 

195 
83 

510 



814 
5,299 
3,678 

112 

10 

1,499 



357 

2,606 

1,998 

31 

82 

645 



1;985 

12,110 

8,993 

338 

125 

2,654 





^^^^^V 


APPENDIX 1 




aiatemmt thewtng the Area Cultivated 




1 I 


KiMis OF Tbihu. 


KUBAIHHI. 


JAT. 


Kam'iss. 




Delftils. 


Area in acres 


Area iu acre.. 


Area in aerai. 




Number othoWings m 




8,005 


1,4^9 


1 


Total cuUivated 




82,792 


8,0IS 




1 3 


Coltivated by Proprietors 


... 


21,566 


372 




f e 


Caltkatcd bj Tarftddadtirs 




1,181 


17 


r 




Cultivated by hereditary Tenmila 


... 


1,241 


176 




Cultivated by non-hereditary tenants 




23,804 


7,461 


1 




Number of lioldiiiga 


256 


8,128 


],G69 




Total cultivaled 


1,724 


60,671 


12,451 




u 


Cultivatsd by Proprietora 


I,21B 


17,052 


612 




■1 




16 


1,466 


216 






Cultivated by hereditary tenants ™ 


50 


1,158 


149 






Cultivated by non-hereditary tenanta 


4U 


30,398 


11,674 






Number of boldingi 


3SG 


3,4S6 


1,229 




Total cQltivated 


3,860 


31,734 


10,430 




\i 


Cultivated by Proprietors 


3,111 


7,211 


265 




\i 


Cultivated by Taraddadk&ra 


75 


117 


31 






Cultivated by hereditary Tenanta 


7 


1,066 


no 






Caltivated by non-herBditnrj tenants 


667 


23,040 


9,it9fi 


-. 




Namber of holdings 


612 


19,619 


4,3H7 




Total caltivated 


6,67* 


1,36,100 


30,897 




■s 


Cultivated by Proprietors 


4,326 


46,S29 


1,139 




,1 


Cultivated by TnraddadkAra 

Cnlfivated by hereditary tenants 


120 
57 


3,064 
8,465 


264 
471 






Caltivated by non-hereditary tenantB 


1,071 


82,742 


20,020 




1 


JHANG: 

TTLKMENT OlFIOK : 

ThfMlMlay. ISSl. 






L 




^^1 
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'•^ 



4. — Conducted. 

hff-saeh tribe in the Jhang digtrtet. 



1Ci«CBLLANB. 
OOflMAHOlUfB- 

DAirs. 


Hindus. 


Total. 


BSMABKS. 


Area in acres. 


Area in acres. 


Area in acres. 


Percentage. 


1,696 


779 


15,717 


••• 




10,432 


4,673 


99,126 


100- 




5,122 


906 


42,560 


43- 




169 


187 


2,556 


8- 




78 


247 


2,841 


2- 




6,063 


3,384 


61,669 


52- 




1,294 


1,814 


23,042 


••• 


• 


«,474 


9,662 


1,36.091 


100- 




1,831 


7,096 


6,273 


46- 


' 


80 


. 285 


8,883 


2« 




244 


97 


2,321 


2* 




8,369 


2,184 


67,656 


50- 




444 


1,003 


11,132 


••• 




4,024 


7,403 


97,082 


100- 


% 


1,936 


4,848 


48,023 


44- 




98 


100 


1,253 


V 




38 


183 


2,418 


3* 




1,957 


2,322 


50,888 


62- 




8,384 


8,096 


49,891 


••• 




20,930 


21,738 


8,32,299 


100* 




8,889 


12,849 


1,48,316 


45* 


• 


297 


622 


7,191 


2* 


• 


856 


477 


7,080 


2* 




11,389 


7,890 


1,69,712 


61- 





J^ B. 6TEEDMAK, 

JSetilement Officer. 



APPENDIX 6 A. 

Original Can Work ditpottd of by taeh officer eittreiting powers in the Jkanj 
SeUlemeut. 



1 


Kune of Officer. 


Defided in 
Append is 


Decided in 
Appendix 


Decided in 
Appeodil 


1 


F. W. H. Fryer, Eiquire, Settlement OEcer 


79 




1,220 


3 


Lieutenant J, A. L. Montgomery, Settlement Officer... 


11 




ISt 


a 


E. B.Steedman, Esqnire, Settlement Officer 


39 


... 


1,378 


i 


B, G. Thomson, Kequire, Assistaut Settlement OfBcer... 


10 


10 


... 


s 


Uunsbi Gopal Das, Extra AssUtant Settlement Officer 


20 




103 


« 




HI 


27 


777 


7 


Munahi Mala Singb, Superinleadeut Jhing 


642 


23B 


2,964 


8 


Munehi Asa Nfttid ...1 

I Superintendenta Cbiiiiot ... 


349 


42 


1,81» 


S 


UaneM Alif Din ...J 


S35 


11 


1^10 


10 


UnDsMNuuHshomed 


r 31T 


70 


1,877 


11 


Mondii Uahea D&a ... 


( 249 


B8 


6BI 


13 


UnnBhi Alif DiQ 


r 417 


38 


2.007 


18 


MnnsM B4m Sing ... Superintendents Machiwil 


13 




... 


11 


MunsM TbaUr Dab ,„. 


[ 184 


46 


1,0E0 




TOTIL 


8,0S« 


667 


IS,209 



JHANG : 

EBtTLKHKNT OFFICB ! 

n* ISih JUay, ISSl. 



S. B. STEEDMAN, 

Stttiament O^r, 



( "»!* ) 



1 

a 

1 


■popiMta 


"""' |s 




1 1 

1 til 
till 




1 

it 
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«4 
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APPENDIX 5 C. 
Cttm^fUi Rttmm o/J»iieitl mud Bttenue eaaet decided in tie Jhang. Stidmei 






I 
* 



9' 




1 

s 

8 

4 
ft 

• 
7 



A.— Obdivast Sum fob Rightb.. 



••• 



InheriUooe ••• 

QifU 

Right of pr«-emp€Son ••• 

ttWrr actioQ ... 

vi Uvr vJMHC ... .*• ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Sail • to recorer pottestioii of immoTeaUe property under Section 9 of the Spedilc 

KCllCZ AC% •«• ... ... «•• ••• .,, 



— 



••• 



9 Buitji to compel upecSllc performmnoe of contracts 
9 ' Vali<lit7 of aidoptton 



••• 
••• 
••• 



10 Vali«lit7 of wills 

1 1 Vali<lit7 of actii of flinHa widows 

12 CorrecinrMof an entiy in A record of rights mider Section 20 of Act XXXIII 

OI lC*f 1 .• ••• ••• .•• .•• ••• .«. 

IS Other rights affecting immoTeable property not expressly provided for 

14 \ Huitii for or relating to partition 

15 Sttiu to set aside or rectify any instrument, contract, order, award, <»r judgment 

Total of A. 

B.— Bbmt Suitb avd Suits ithdbb Punjab Tbnakct Act. 

16 . (Suits to recover arrears of rents from Tenants without rights of occupancy 

17 1^ .<3 i Suits to recover arrears of rents from Tenants with rights of occupancy ... 

18 ,0; J^ I Suits not included in above 6 columns not being suits under Punjab Ten- 
I ( ancy Act ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ... 

'Suits to establish rights of occupancy under Section 8 on other grounds 

than tho»e mentioned in previous sections of Act... 
Suits under Section 6 by tenants for rights of occupancy 
Suits under Section 6 by landlord for rebuttal of presumptive right of occn- 

paocy ••• ... *•• ... ««. ... 

Suits under Section 10 and 11 for enhancement of rent 
Suits under Section 14 for abatement of rent 

Suits for arrears of rent whose remission is allowed under Section 15 
Suits under Section 18 to set aside award of division and appraisement of 

produce taken for rent 
Suits ander iScction 19 by landlord for ejectment of tenants with rights of 

occupancy, Section 19, claupe 1 
Suits under iiJection 20 by landlord for ejectment of tenants without rights 

of occupancy 
Suits under Section 26 by tenants to contest notice of ejectment •,. 

^Suits under Section 20 by tenants on account of illegal ejectment 



19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 
29 



$t 



•I 



-6 



$ 



Total of B. 
Total of Judicial cases A. and B. 



sao 

IS 
Hi 

IS 
Wi 

n 

f 

s 

21 
18 

971 

47 

2 

1 



3.08S 



498 



3 
25 

1 
9 
I 
1 

8 



5 
1 
3 



567 
3,653 
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APPENDIX 6 C.'-Concluded. 
Cloiiified Return of Judicial and Revenue cases decided in the Jhang Settlement. 




80 

31 
82 
83 

84 
85 

86 

87 

38 

89 

4() 

41 

4a 

43 

44 

4li 
40 



« «; ( Zaildars* cases 




m 



I 



Erection of boundaries, Section 22 of Act XXXIII of 1871 
Arbitration cases, Section 23 of Act XXXIII of 1871, not being boundary or 
partition ca.ses ... ... ••. ••• ... 

Demarcation of Forest lands under Punjab Forest rules (Schedule 1 of Act 

xV 01 lot £) ••. ••• .«• .•* **. ... 

J -{ Grants of Revenue to gardens and grores, Finl. Comr*s. l^ook Circular No. 1 
^ of 1870, roadside grants and other grants, C. XII of 1875 

Investigations, grants and resumptions of assignments other than the 
preceding ... ••• ••• .«. ... ... 

Alluvion and Diluvion cases ... 
(^ Suits relating to remission of Revenue ... 

4 ( Mutations in the Registers other than lambardari cases 

is 

:^ '"M < Complete partitions of estates ... ... 

^^ ** ( Partition of lands held in joint ownership 

Under Section 17 for division or appraisement of produce 
Under Section 23, service of notice of ejectment 
iliscellaneous Revenue cases 



••• 



6 

3 

1,141 

4 

42 

4 

U 

316 

8*i 

1,386 

34 

2,620 

23 

1,389 

i 33 

i 7 

: 3,164 



Total of Revenue cases C. 



15,209 



JHANG : 

Sbttlbmbnt OrPiCB : 
I8th May, 1881. 



E. B. STEEDMAN, 

Settlement Officer. 



■M 
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APPEHDIX 6. 
HOUSEHOLD rVSSITUSS MST. 



i 


r-rn^Ti'u- 




Con. 






Of«b>t sad*. 


Higbot. 


Lowctt. 


BRlllBO. 




a«« ... 


B>.A. P. 
S 


BlA 


P. 


A pot or TCnel nied tat btolii 
Md baking meat. 


9 ' ruit 


Rwa 


S ; 3 





A iMge plBt« oKd for bi«i# 

A tttrge buiD or dwh in whi. 
food ia MTTsd npw 


1 Ti^t 

j 


BrtM or 
copper ... 


• « 


1 e 





1 Uaugu ... 

1 


DO. ... 


B>.9lo» 


1 a 





A lATga cnp DMd for drinUi 
pnrpoBea. 


• ; AfiiU 


Do. ... 




... 




A wster jng with • spout 


• . Uii 


Do. ... 


... 






A Urge UBcer-abftpod tcmI 


1 \ lUUbf ... 


Do. ... 


I 


s 





A plate. 


S <1U« 


UtM* 


1 


B 8 





A glau tambler. 


« Sabdrbi ... 


■«thcn ... 


... 





6 


A vewel for keepSng water io. 


10 ; Biltr»k ... 


Do. ... 




1 





A TCMd tor kseading meia. 


IIJAIUU 


Do. ... 


... 


1 





A* in No. 5. 


13 


OuUri ... 


Do. ... 




1 





A Tenel for keeping dm>1 an 

gtMDiD. 


19 


rWdLUml ... 


Do. ... 


... 





3 


A TesKl in whicli milk U boiled 


11 


DoU 


Do. ... 


... 





5 


A BMcer-Bhsped cnp for drinkioi 
water. 


IS 


PUU 


Do. ... 




. - 




An earthen cnp for drinUiii 

water. 


IS 


KrinI 


Do. ... 




2 





A veseel in which meat, vegeti 
blcB &c ttre boiled and baked. 


17 


D6\t 


Do. ... 


... 





6 


A venel for brineine nater Iroi 
thoweU. 


18 


Pati6a 


Do. ... 


... 





3 


A kind of duh on which Imad i 
tetred up. 


19 


Tbellto ... 


Do. ... 







3 


A Tcrsel in which boiledrice an' 
pulse Ib Bcrred up. 


SO 


sSppiio !!! 


Leatber ... 


I 4 


13 





OU vessel. 
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APPENDIX e^'-Continued, 
Homehold furniture list. 



J 

B 



21 
22 

23 
24 



Vernacular 
name. 



i^adki^aidHMilta 



Maghian 
TelcULa 

Cher&gh 
Cher^h 



25 I Chamcbi ... 



26 



Chogrd 



27 Chhagftl 

28 Kar&bf 

29 Earchbi 
80 I Tawa 

31 ! Datri 

32 Ramba 
S3 Koh&ri 

34 Karad 

35 Cbiip&i 

36 Pibri 

37 Cbarkbd 

38 Cbakki 

39 Kiriyin 



Of wbat made. 

Earthen ••• 
Wood 

Iron 

Earthen ••. 
Wood Sc iron, 

Earthen 



COHT. 



Highest. 



•tt 



40 

41 

42 



Phdridn 
Manbiyan ... 

Kaloti 



Iron ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Iron ... 
«.• 
Wood 

Do. 

Do. 

Stone 

Sir kana 
TiU. 

... 

Wood 

Earthen 



and 



Rs. A. P. 
1 

16 
4 



4 

10 

1 4 
4 

8 

1 4 
8 

2 
12 
6 
8 
4 

2 
18 

2 



Lowest. 



Rs. A. P. 

6 

6 

2 



Rbmabks. 



3 

16 

10 

8 

8 

2 

4 

8 

2 

8 

4 

18 

3 

2 

10 

6 

10 



A TCflsel for storing batter and 
ghi. 

A vessel in which perfumes &c, 
are kept. 

Lamp. 

do. 

Spoon, one made of wood is 
called D6i. 

A vessel in which there are two 
receptacles, one for keeping salt 
and the other for turmeric. 

A basin foT washing hands* 

Pan. 

Spoon. 

Griddle. 

A sickle. 

A spud for cutting grass. 

An axe. 

Chopper. 

A bedstead. 

A low stool on which women sit. 

A wheel for spinning cotton. 

A mill for grinding com. 

A kind of bed for sleeping and 
sitting on. 

Mat made of date palm fibre. 

A wooden bedstead on whioh 
children sleep, and clothes and 
utensils &c. are kept. 

A vessel for keeping corn in 
similar to Baroli. 
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P. 



A vessel fi->r keeping enra in, 
aimilar lo Bbnroli. A smaU one. 
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Eb»llkr ... 


Lealher ... 
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A bng of Ehecp and goafs ikin, 
iiBCd (or keeping grain, flour, 


■ 


T»iing 


Sar kini ... 


1 * 


8 





A basket or bos made of Sar. 
k£liB reedB. 


1 *^ 


Chhai 


Do, 


3 


1 





A winnowing traj. ^^^M 
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Cbhajlf 


Do. 


1 6 


1 
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Cbhannlin ... 


Leather ... 




1 





A Bieve for aifting meal. ^^^^ 
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Hangr 


Tbin cloth ... 


4 


3 
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A tieve for sifiing Bonr. 
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DibU 


Wood 


2 
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A Bm.ill box for keeping oroa- j 
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Dibirt 


Do. ... 
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A box IT which women keep 1 
their ci>nneticE. I 
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BraMA Iran, 
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Wlckarwork 
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Do. 
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1 8 
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BG 


MohlB. 
pMbchi ... 


Sana and Tili 


2 
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H»dh(ni ... 
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8 
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Churn. ^H 


< .. 


Dftiri (1) and 
Danda (fl),.. 


(1) Earthen... 

(2) Wooden... 
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T(H and Eana 
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A basket u>ed hy newlj m^^^H 
women and young girla in ^^^M 
cotton for gpinning ia kept. ^^^H 
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Wood & iron 


6 
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A small Iron and noode^^^fl 
in wbiob medicines or bI^^^H 
ground and poauded. ^^^^H 
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APPENDIX e.— Concluded. 
Household furniture lieU 
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64 

65 
66 
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name. 



67 
68 
69 
70 
7) 

72 
73 

74 



Chbikki 



Nebdn 



Chouki 



Of what made 



Rope 



Wood 



Wood 



(1) Atterin k ' Wood and iron 

(2) Sel&C 



Ura 
Peroti 
Shishi 

SnnnedaDi ... 
Suramcbti ... 

Shana 
Nardbin 



Cost. 



Highest. 



Rs. A. r. 
6 4 



4 



1 



TOi and Kink 



Ifetal 



76 


Diwit 


76 


Vbab6r& ... 


77 


Akha 


78 


Bobiri and 
Bokbar ... 


79 


Kilicbcban ... 


80 


Topa 


81 


Paropi 

• 


82 


Pihr4 



I 



Wood 

Earthen and 
leather ... 

Wood 



Wood 



••. 



4 
8 
6 



3 

10 

1 

3 

3 

6 



8 



2 



Lowest. 



Rn. A. P. 
3 



2 

8 
6 



Remarks. 



2 

2 

4 

6 

2 

8 

12 

2 

20 

3 



4 
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A cradle hnnj^ from the roof of 
the house in which milk pots &c. 
are kept. 

A branching stick fixed in the 
ground on which pots and pans 
used in the dairy are bung. 

A wooden Btool. 

1. A wooden rest on which cot* 
ton threads are wonnd. 

2. A long iron needle for wind- 
ing thread from. 

A reel. 

A box of Yknk, 

A looking glass. 

A box for keeping coUyrium in. 

A long thin piece of metal by 
which colour is applied to the eyes. 

Comb. 



Pipe. 

A ladder to climb on to the roof 
of the house. 

A lamp stand. 

A wooden scraper by which 
stables or cowsheds are cleaned. 

A square wooden bench on which 
only one water pot is kept. 

A broom. 

A kind of brush for washing out 
milk vessels. 

A measure. 

}th Topa. 

A kind of chair on which newly 
married women or young girls sit. 



JHANO : 

3F.TTLEM KNT OFFICB ] 

.Iht \^th May, X881, 



£. B. BTEEDMAN, 

Settlement Officer, 



( xxxvii ) 

12. Hath na palle te kisa halle. 

He has nothing in his hand or his purne and fhakei hif pocketf • 

13. Khakh&n di jhugi jand khand d4 pam^la. 
A shed of grass and spouts of ivory. 

14. Aklon ghntti d&mn( surm4 p4i nak. 

A mairasin devoid of sense puts colijrium on her nose. 

15. Gad na vachchi te nindar p&we achchi. 

Neither oow nor calf imd one sleeps well. (It is well to have nothing to do 
with disputes.) 

16. Khd payi thai, na mehua na gal. 

The platter has fallen into the well, what is the use of accusation or abuse 
(No good crying over spilt milk.) 

17. Yaddi kar bahaf jo peri le trund. 

• • • . 

Thinking you were honest (respectable) I set you (to bake bread) and you 
break o£E and steal dough. 

18. Badhi lak &rurian mdnao koh Lah6r. 

When an Arora girds up his loins, he makes the distance to Lahore only three 
quarters of a kds. 

19. Ghar dan& nah(n amman pbfn chalo. 

No grain in the house and mother going to grind (pSsna pisan, p{wan« 
pihan, phin=to grind.) 

20. Duman ghar viv4h, jiwen bhawin tiwen gan. 

It is a wedding in a Mirasis house, fing just as you like. 

21. Obar bhukh te bdhe te deorhi. 
Famine inside and a deorhi outside. 

22. Jamiy4 putr te vandyus ret. 

A son born and he distributed sand ! 

23. Chitte Kapre Sal4m&n di chatti. 

• • • • • 

White clothes and salaams a dead loss. Refers to men who wear white 
clothes who have no right to do so. 
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( xxxix ) 

37. Chor4n de kapre te dangau de gaz. 

Stolen property and clubs for yard-measures. 

38. Lote ghar na janda maghiiin da ustdd. 

He can't make a well pot and teaches how to make sardis ! 

89. Anhi pihe te chattau kutte, ^ta ghatte ki na ghatte. 

t • • • 

If a bliud woman grinds and dogs lick, does the ata diminish or not 
diminish P 

40. Zat da p^wli te nkm Fatteh Khan. 

A weaver by tribe and his name Fatteh Khdn* 

41. Nachan lagi te ghunghat kijL 

When she began to dance what was the use of a veil* 

42* Kajal kan legay4 akh tari rahi. 

The crow took away the eye-salve and the eye stayed open» 

43. Darhi Shekban di, kam shaitdn&n d^. 

His beard is that of a priest and his acts those of a fiend < 

44. Chitti kabr te murda be im^n. 

A whitened sepulchre and the dead a heretic. 

45. Zat dk bhund w^sna golab da. 

In kind a dung beetle and wishes for a rose. 

46. Ldndi chirri te kapdri nam. 

• • • 

A bird without a tail and you call yourself * kapuri.* 

47. Pattiyd pahar te niklya chdha. 

• • • 

< Monies perturiunt, nascetur ridiculua mus' 

48. Khattd awen darda makhattd awen larda. 

• • • • 

The industrious (son) conies and is respectful, the idle (son) comes and 
quarrelsome. 

49. Anha kutta w4 ndn bhonke. 
A blial 'lo^ bArks at the wind. 



She ran till she died and did not even get u/ ^. 

Har misalih piplamul. 
He is as red pepper iu every sauce. He turns bis hands to every thing. 

/2. A'shikan chhan na chappari na bdhe ndn tak. 

For lovers there is neither shade nor shelter nor a door in the door frame. 

53. Kath di billi miun kyun kare. 

You can't expect a wooden cat to mew. 

6L Kotha usaray^ trikhan visarayd. 

When the house was built he forgot the carpenter. Visarna =s to be for- 
gotten. 

55. Kaje de ghar motian da kal. 

The house of a king and a famine of pearls. (As if one asked a Jat for milk 
and he said he had none.) 

56. Kolian di dallali vich munh kala. 

In selling charcoal one's face is blackened. (Who can touch pitch and be 
not defiled.) 

57. Murda bole te kafan phare. 

The corpse speaks and bursts the shroud. 

58. Na hal na panjali te Ndre di bh&iwali. 

He has neither plough nor yoke and claims to be Ndr's partner. , 

59. Lel^ liy4 dn ndn ulta chare kapah. 

He bought a lamb for wool and it is eating up the cotton. 

60. Pawali de kutte shih ndn bhonken ulta bachcha marwads. 

The weaver's dogs barked at the tiger, he wrongly whipped his child. 

61. Uthan nal garide khede kamli pawaliani. 
The foolish weaveress wrestles with camels. 

62. Arain kam tain gain Kateh tain. 

(Give me) an Arain for work, a cow to Katik. 



( xli ) 

63. Ddm, brahman, bakri, nincl wela na pakri. 

A minstrel, a brahman, a goat, in time of need are of no use. Pakarna=Es 
to assist. 

64. Phadhian puchal bher da na urar na p&r. 

A sheep's tail U> catch hold of is neither on one side nor on the other. 
Applied to persons who don't know their own mind, who are of no use. 

65. Anh( di vautf Khdda rakh^, 

Ood alone preserves a blind pian's wife (from evil). 

66. Uthan bhatt&n te uk&nh joban m^ho mkh. 

• • • 

Camels, ovens, and the Ukanh are in heat in M4gh. 

67. Aijar paj^ bdghij&r te kutta haggan bhan4. 

A wolf fell upon the flock and the dog ran off to ease himself (t.^. pretending). 

68. Chattf p&f mahr ndn te mahr ghatti shahr nun. 

A fine was put on the mahr (headmen) and the mahr put it on the village. 

69. Chin& w( anan vich te gandi ran wi rann&n vich. 

Both chini is found in wheat and a foul woman among women. 

70. Jdh, jawdhir, kapr^ dithe ute miil. 

• • • • 

Lands, jewels, clothes are priced on sight (after being seen). 

71. Ag Uwan ndn hi te ghar di sain ban baithi. 

She came to get a light and now has established herself mistress of the house, 

72. Kur^ bole te pathar tole. 

To tell lies and t(r weigh stones (are alike). 

73. Andar bhinde sakhane bahar chour chapat. 
Inside empty plates and outside a waste. 

74. Anh4 chattak te dshik. 

A blind man loves the verj sound of quarrelling. 

75. Pid na m^ri tukal putr tirandaz. 

The father never shot a child's arrow and the son is a bowman. 



( '^W ) 

Naian tli gaii kdbli^ran (U vaclicba. 
There in & ataadiog quajrel betireen theie two claises making it im- 
possible for one to own the cow and the other the calf. 

D&rhi nalou muchhin vadli Taindian. 

Hia moualacbea are growing longer th&n bis beard. 

Billi ndn cbbiobbriaa diin kbaban, 
A cat dreams ever of cat's meat. 

. Khw^ja d^ gawab daddd. 
Frogs are witneaaea to a riTer, 

UcLL^ iamma gbabrd palle tbikrian. 

A tall Btrnppiug fellow and nothing bnt bits of tile in bis pocket, 

, Koh na cbali te dam Sb^b Jlwana, 
You hare not gone a Loa and are as much eut of breath as if you had 
walked to Shab Jiwana. 

. Boze bakhabawan ga;an te Ifamazan bad payan. 
Thej weut to get exemption from a fast and tbey bave had more prayers 
imposed. "Out of the frying-pan into the fire." 

. Kulte eaodhi pucbbali kadhtn na eidbi bo. 
Like a dog's tail (it) nerer stands straight. 

, Sindh sadikon, Danda mnnafikon, Chen&b chorea, Eavl markbiton, Nlli 
darwesbou. 

The Indus (is the bonie) of honest, the Tbal of dishonest men, the Cbenab 
of oattle thieves, the Bavi of informers, the Sutlej of fakirs. 

'. G&jr&n dl mubasaali, magbz siid^ri dti. 

His businesB is to watch carrots and hia carriage that of a Sirdar. 

1. lUat ua vaindi iltfan fidat mud ua, ja, 

Ut kanikki cboriye cbua jawai kha, 
' Kutta raj bahniye cbakki cbattan ja. 

Nature is not to be revereed, nor are habits ever lost. 

Jf a, camel ia turned into a corn fi»ld he picks out and eats camel thorBi. 

1i ft dog ia set oa a throae be goes vS to lick the handmill. 



( xliii ) 

87. Jat agin mujr& te gadben agin gdr. 

A tamasba in front of a Jat is as putting gur before a donkejr. 

88. Jain ral kumharl vari usf da, 
Jain val muhassil fasl usi da. 

He with wbom the potteress is on good terms gets the turn (at the band 
mill) and the muhassil's friend the harvest. 

This was quoted to me openly in regard to a case in which a friend of one 
of the Superintendents was engaged. The bandmills for grinding corn in 
Jhang belong almost entirely to potters who charge a small fee for the use. 

89. Na yak lukma fajr d4 na das lukma sh&m. 

Na da3 kar&r pukhta na yak khoja kh4m. 

A mouthful (to eat) in the morning is better than ten in the evening, 
and one inexperienced Khoja than ten experienced Karars. 

^^^^^' E. B. STEEDMAN, 

Settlement Office : a ^^i x ^j,. 

Settlement Officer* 
The I8ih May, 1881. 
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( xlv ) 

Lake tori ue unhande te asdde rah cliuke d4we. 

Dbola Midn, bd ! hu ! lid ! (This is the proper ending of a Dhola in Chiniot.) 

(The vows) he made he has broken. He and I have no longer claims on 
each other. O, my friend. Note. — Ne=U8ne. 



3. Pbad na wini nibdn mere sang da, 
Aj jab tamasha dith^ Kangi de rang da. 

Seize not mj wrist you who are not of my sort. 
I saw a wonderful sight of the Omnipotent. 
Note. — Ditta=: given, ditta or ditba=seen. 



Kuarian zulm karendiin zarra khauf na aune angrez.an di band dh. 
Raje Bh6j rangian de ditto mduh karyale, inhan n^riu ndu hukmtdzide 
tang dd. 

Girls are tyrannous, little fear have they of the Englishman's imprisonment. 

They have put bits in the mouths of men like Raja Bb6j. These women 
have the power of the horse's girth, or can order a horse to be girthed. 

Jahrf^u lamhe pawan parnike vadh j^wan nak sauman de. 

Shekh Sad{ horen gae kitdban nun sarke. 
> • 

When women fall astray after marriage, their relations' noses are cut oS. 

Shekh Sadi and others went away after burning their books. 



DAwk kahr4 h6we jahra akhe main han wakif rannan de rind da Dhol4 

Mian, hd!hd!hu! 
Who else can there be who can say I am acquainted with the wiles of women, 

O my friend. 

i. Gholi pahli gal ghatti sike. 

Vagya jana en jan meri de piy ale pike. 

With my first boddice thrown over my | ^®*^ | after sewing it— are you 
going ofE having drunk up my life's drops ? (The choli is only worn by 

marriageable girls). 



h 



( Jlvi ) 

Ass^D tera ki rinjauUD, jan mer!, mur &vren u^izilikp, 
la gal nnloa Qmr jiwan tau bhtLli lisn ki leoa jike. 

How do I Jiapleaae you, my life, come near again. 
If I die for thie, tbeu am 1 bappv, wLat profitH life. 



Sajjan dian t^agaii rakh aowaui h»a SuDJ pajaa jd^bln, 
Sdti pai koloQ gae jhok la,dike. Dbol4 Mian, bu ! b& ! hd ! 

Waiting for mj lover am I sleeping. Waste lie tbe dwelling*. 
WliiJe I slept the camel men loaded and departed from me. 
Ladike=baYiug been loaded, p.p. ladiwan, to be loaded. 



£. Rnngtu Maula jaindf kul kbodai, 

Kliandanan nun khH.tre pae gae jadaa amdan farangi dl pable af. 

Wonderful ib Qod to whom nil creation belongs. 

Tho migbtj ouei trembled when the arrival of tbe Franks first came. 



Auude&n kho li&n tupkEn te talw&rdn, sote hatb uapae, 

Likhe to amal karende, uuj samajb na pauodi kai — Dhola Mi'^n, bi ! bd ! hd! 

When they came tbej took away guns and eworde and put staves in our hands 
They act on the written (law_J, we can't understand it at all. 



6. Kannf bdtide ter chadar baggi. 

Jabri chat ishk di ual bodiaii do lagi. 

With rings in ears and a white cloth round her loins. 
The evil that la of love Las fallen on me from cbildhood. 



i 



Hun sadi terhwin sach thora kdr honde thaggi, 
Leke challln hun nal aasanliQ main lar tdhadelagi'. 

Now is the 13th century (Hijra) but little tvuth, faUebuod (and) treachery 

are found. 
Now take mc with you,— I am at your disposal, or you are responeiblo for me. 



J 



( xivH ) 

7. Kann( bdnde hathtn kangau gajarS, 
Mer& dh61 tdr&6 kol gbat bhdlae jhagre. 

With rings in my ears and embossed braeelets on my bands. 

iCy lover now going away has with me dissipated quarrels, or made me forget 
our quarrels. 



Vat hatb6n bbi gay&n bbdle majle. 

Age dukh purine bun batb6n gbat gaydn sajre. 

Again have you slipped out of my bands foolisb lover. 

The griefs that were before old have now indeed been made fresh. 

Note. — Gajdn and gayan, these are so in the original. I cannot explain the 
two forms. Is gayan=gaye en=gae bo and gajdu another form of the 
tame tense and person ? 



Sik di marj&waHin val & le ass&n khabre. 

I shall die of waiting return (and) see bow X am. 



8. Phad n4 wini tere andar t^r ishk di hale. 

Barai main ds di jdn&n jabri ch4t birb^n di jballe. 

Take me not by the wrist, within you the ch(»rd of love vibrates. 
I recognise his greatness, who can sustain the stroke of love sickness. 



Majndn khali^n dabb jamal sir kdh&re jballe, 
Sassi shobdi rdwal hdi r4h Punuan di male. 

Uajndn while standing caused grass to |prow (on bis head^ and^ oa hm head 
felt the axe-strokes. 

The miserable S«8i wandeired {£e^*^^^;ro«i.)of ..P«»,a»r . 



( xlviii ) 

Rodt lit JalUli bftq peone pidle, 
M Bode dikn «ijjaii4a nil das pber dnin Tat k6i ch4r& chale. 

When Rod4 got JaIl4U his rights fell in his lap. 
* With loTers from their childhood, saj then is there aoj remedy for tkeo. 



.H 









9. Kanni bdode sir te chatti&n de thahbe. 
Ishk mtsil badal di khal4 bdhe te gajje. 

With riogs in (her) ears and the thickness of unadorned hair on (bar) hen 
Lot e like a cloud stands and thunders at her door. 



Wah Ude j&nde, j4nl, sad nib An dende sade. 
, If eU Shah JSwatja de lage. 

Kul kdri&n te lauhre ? endene phabbe. 



Thf T go laden, mj lore, when called they answer not intent on the 

Jiwana fair. 
All the married lasses and lads are going clothed in their best. 



Lauhre&n de sir te chire, nirin de gal mashrd de jhagge. 

Piri ! Vif 4ban ndn dewen bachare k(i4re d4man tuh4n de lage. 

On tbe lads' heads arc parti*coloured turbans. On the necks of the woi 
vests of striped clotb, 

Saiut, give cUilOren to the married, tbe bachelors [ ^H ^"PP^'cating you 
' * (are holding jour skii 



Inkn de batbin bakre, ek ddje de age, 
Cb^rke mantin bat gbar^n nun vage. 

In the hands of those are kids, one before tbe other. 

After presenting their votive offerings tbej left and went home« 



( »lis ) 

). Ap B&lojil iere ine m6r de. 

Yiiki hoj&Q ja yich Shahr Lah6r de. 

Tou are a fair man and joar ejei are peacock's ejes. 

You are become indepeofleiit having visited the citj of Lahore. 



Qori gujri K4han di pair patte dhare marorke. 

• • • 

Chbik chhik mare kaui&n hal p4e kadhe torke. 

The milkmaid of Krishen lifts up and puts down her foot mincinglj. 
She draws the bow and shoots arrows, the ribs were broken and shaken. 

Sh&la, sarke veni chashm4n jehrian \kjkn ni h6r de. 
O Lord, maj the ejes grow dim that she brought to bear on others. 
Sarke weui=sar wan j hen. 



1. Kanni bdnde vich vale sftde. 

Assan hil vanji^ja magar lag tus&de. 

With rings in ears and plain earrings. 
I have ruined mjself running after you. 



Find vasde4u de main ndn lakh mtiUhaase. 
Beli main udn imiin bar&bar viing kh&ne K4be. 

In regard to the dwellers of the village I have 1,00,000 anxieties. 
Mj love, to me good faith is one and the same as the Kaba shrine. 



12. Bahan bawahattd vich dhage pat de, 

• • • 

Tari la wan hal vanjiiwan vat ki laghn& chipke. 

Ou his arm an amulet on strings of silk. 

To fall in love is to ruin oneself, what then is the use of goiiig off secretlj. 



( 1 ) 

Main pficlihot^Dt hka andar <U bbet ihagg&n ndn clashe. 
L&ke trori jaude guzar& aaUm jhat de. 

I repeut of ha?iDg told tbo secret of ray heart to deceiv 

Tbej go away after destroying wbat tbey brought, not stopping n b^cob^. 



1 



13. Cbumbe di blitl h&tb^n tori be patke. ^m 

Ddkhia pali be chiiiinn pani ghat ke. ^V 

The jessamine sbrub sbe has torn up and shattered with ber liiinds. 
she has reared it with grief, giviug it water witb Ler palms. 



8iinjS, kdchh DEibin rattiy^ lag magar tere, 
Yaada ghar ujiraan tore lakh de. 

Me miserable. Nothing was gained in going after you. 
I will lay waste tbe iubabited bouses, tbougb a lakh. 



f 



11. Ghar de Sunyaria main mdn kangau kacb de : 
Koul dittd ne baitb fakir de mach te. 

Make, goldsmith, for me a bracelet of glass: 
He promised sitting on tbe fakir's ash heap. 

Koulan da kur4 nihiin ftya sach te, 
Bodi dian yaran n^t trot ua kije. 

Fulse to bis promisea be arrived not at truth. 

With tbe loves of youth do not destruction. 

Niyat marendi bd dewani aundl he bath te. 

Though you follow your impulses, yet tbs account giying fallal 
Joomes to your baud). 



( li ) 

5. Eanni bdnde sir te chhatti&n di ghat he, 
Sobne ine k6i chirwto aak be. 



Witb rings in ears, on tbe bead is a wealth of tresses : 
Her eyes are beautiful and bar nose somewhat tip-tilted. 



Sir te bbochban phabbe jis ndn saban di chat be, 
Nfbdn kd&riau dk jfwen mahndf 14 sir4n ndn ghat he. 

On her head a charmiug mantilla which has tbe whiteness of soap. 
Tbe love of young maidens is like unto tbe | ^^^^*^^^°^ } of the head 
with tnthndi. 



.6. Bond& jandi mera tir firak di, 

Ag&n paindi musbkil sojbi rakhfn kpii, 

Tbe arrow of mj separation flies weeping. 

The journey in front is difficult, take care of yourself. 



Isbk kobndi v^ng k&s&y&n ttln w&kif uihtln birh6n de tip d&. Dhola Mf&n 
hd ! bd ! bd ! 

Love slays like a butcher. Are you not acquainted with tbe burnings for an 
absent one ; <fr do you not know of tbe fire of love sickness. 



7. Elarke badi&n bun ki vatnA hen lugdi. 

Tain ndn hor izkr na k6( mdnb kyun j&nd4 e sukdi. 

Now that you have done wrong what is gained by concealmcntr 
You have no other ailment, why is your face drying up. 



r lii ; 

Kitibin sat gae aykne, dird kof na dasda. 

Taia uiu kaleja de dukb di. DI10I& Miaa bd ! h(i ! hd ! 

The wise ones threw down their books and departed. 

No one tells o£ a remedy for your pain at heart, my friend. 



I 18. Bangi'a Maula ditta shin raadl uijar iidn, 

Mansab har de denewaU ditta sd malik mdizzam siftdar ndn. 

Jfu(c.— SH = tli4. 
Almighty God gave dignity to the prophet, his farourite. 
The Bestower of rank on all had given dignity to the gifted serene blDg.* 



Hukm Ma1ik6 Mdnzzama vartiyA kdl ziminftu manzdr kdl sans^r ndn. 
The command of her Majesty the Queen went over all lauds, accepted by all 
the world. 



19. Eanui bdnde kand pae pirande, 
Y^r y^iaa ndn kanden ditte jand'e. 

With rings in ears (and) silken hair ties hanging down her back. 
The loved ones are going, turning their backs on the lovers. 



Fart na vehnde na pachchotdode. 
Jinaiide y&r tur j4nde gc dudn udo b6th vi tfird nit ghote kbande. DhJ 
Mian, bd I hd I hd I 

They neither tnru back uor feel r 
Whose lovers depart it is as if to them (water) v 
water they are ever sinking, my friend. 



e fordable, (yet) i 



■ SO. Jaggd pabia Jthipatkaram dA. 

BddbrA andrdn na niblan dendi m&re Bb4n te bharam ih. 

My first vest was of the silt of kindness. 

The old chap allows roe not to go out on account of bis honour and s 



( liii ) 

Lag& gaz fir4k d4 )atb& ghuod sharm di. 
A mil kadh&n tore mela kar karam ik. 

r * - . 

The arrow of separation has struck, the veil of modesty is let down. 
Meet me sometime, at least meet me for kindness sake. 



21. Elanni bdnde sir te chatte rang de : 

• • • 

Mian E4nja Jog( hojfi t4in mdrli k vahai vich Jhang de. 

With rings in ears and beauteous tresses on head : 

Mi&n Banja became a J6gi therefore came he and played a flute in tho 
middle of Jhang. 



Ehdnf nain arbell thagge na rahnde chhutte tir tiifang de. 
Ran j he lai Hfr s41oni dhd4n sek Gdrd Gorakh-Ndth malang de. 

Blood-shot eyes the lov^d one has deceived, the shot*off arrows of desire remain 
not. 

R4njh& won the fair girl Hfr after tending the ash-heap of the fakir Gdrd 
Gorakh-Nath. 



22. Kanni bdnde vich T&le rahnde, 

Jithe z&hri n&ng k&randie hen jehrd lar bande&n ndn jande. 

TVitli rings in ears and inside are round earrings. 

Where yeuomous snakes are coiled up which attack mortals. 



Bdnde b&jan de bachche ikm jigar dk kh&nde, 

« 

Undn ndn lekar yattan ghatte p&yal bw&lian takre mdl na rahnde. 

Earrings are the children of falcons (and) eat the meat of the heart. 

If one take and again and again (vattan) on them put fetters around 
(bw&li&n) they do not hold fast 



i!i. Gorf (I) de kanni bdnde gal h4r PuDJabi, 

Chatti&n d4 rang saloy^ bundi&n di dh&r piy&di (2). 
Not&. — (1) Of my fair oae^ (2) An army of soldiers. 



( liv > 
Satl a m4ab ehnDuUa pmjtg^jk an awUi. 
L&U <1) Tcbri a l« ni be mturidi (2). 

KiniagtU moath ol tba ilMper 70a wtom ddigtit«d. 
(1) BMkbitiDg. (S) VBstabk. 



ti. Cliliani lib l(j4 • aagkl kiti « kobri (1). 

HftiD luu gbariyi (2) a m&payiD (3) tin chorf. 

Raj u gbatUi, kil aik u Uthi ia«ri. 

(1) Vs\j, fakM. (2) Got nude. (3). Fwenta. 

I bad not b*d mj tall of it, mj longiag did not cease in the least.— e=iai 



Bk put d* tapM (1) ao, sftU pif a<B van* n cborf, 

Bodi&D di kftrmiin kdro vatnaen ruMJori (2.) 



(I) A stayer. (2) Bad from obildbood, yon are gorag »iraf pei^nrel— 
cn=Aaia, Ao. 



U. Kile Ugea (I) koel b^le. 

Yidi na kiU main Utti tnrde dhole. 

11/ dep&rtiog lorer did not bid £u«weU to me nnfortanate for 1 
(1) Bag=6<(y». 



. Dukb pirote meriin baiijdD jholi, , 

Jahre man tiin lah wanjan st^an bh&iren Taasan koU. . 

Grief is in mj basket, m; tears in my lap, 

When lovers change their mind even if their home is near. 



( Iv ) 

26. B^gli laweni&Q yich chh lawenian lill4o, 

Palki mildi^n sajjandn ude kiytin ch4 laj^a dbill&n. 

I am about to plant a garden and to put ber trees in it. 

When friends meet constantly, there wherefore bast planted delays. 



Akbin meri^n yich dos na koi sauda kar lija e dill^n. 

Te ndrln vibo dian gandal^n ass&n ndn kadb marendian karke mithi^n gall&n. 

In my eyes tbere is no guilt, hearts have done the business : and women, 
yery blossoms of poison, with sugared words are killing us. 

Note, — Oandal is the top shoot or branch of a plant on which flowers or 
seeds are produced. I am told viho da gandal is a very common phrase 
indicating intense abhorrence. The top shoots of the turnip are called 
gandal » 



27. Ghar de sdndriya main ndn bunde thule (I). 

Chhik (2) na mariye jahre sajjan buhe awen bhule. 

(1) Thick. (2) Do not turn away. 



Te narin viho diAu gandalan ass&n ndn kadh marendi&n deke nain&a 

de bhalle (1). 
Iskh mis^l katir (2) di kon bahke rare te jhalle (3). 
(1) Spears of eyes. (2) Sword. (3) Jhalna=to endure. Jalna- to dwell. 

Gurian akhin pipnidn (1) chhan karendi^n. 
Yinkam^non chhik tir marendian. 
(1) Eyelashes. 



r 

28. A var vehre, mera tuh(n val dhyan he, 

Tore pichche pai4n punidn (1) tand ghattan (2) har&m he. 

(1) A small reel of cleaned cotton prepared for spinning. (2^ To spin » 
thread. 



( w ) 

IsLk titsiJe cbil kiti an {}) maudi. 
Kabb uda m^lam Buti^u odu nfrnlr na andf. 
(1) Eiya hai. 



AUda aliin (1) maia chlior na waiaan. 
HuQ cliborf naiua en kahie hai jalesau (2). 

(1) Abin=thi, you kept sayiag. (2) Sball I pasa my Ufa. 

TuTja waini en dil nikdn sa]mdi. 
Vidfi karende&rt jldn kothi h4n di dh4ndf. 
At bidding farewell as a, bouse does (tbo house) of the heart fall down. 
(I can't translate J iu II in any other way). 



29. Alifallab niin yaJkar bandiyS jabra vali (I) kul jaban da. 

Tat t'i tobab kar baudiya kuehb aamyiua (2) kar ap da beySn da. 
(1) Lord. (2) Arrangement, viaticum. 



Hadon nabia bun mArl pdrA akhan klta lo rSb sbaitandS, 
Likbi p4se (1) na jand! jabra likbiya mattbelob (2) kaUm da. 
(\) On one aide. (2) OE tlio tablet and pen. 

Atbivan varryan dl rat guzre koi orak (1) nahin ganj (2) da. 
Deb neza bar^bar aunan jad taps! liasbar hamam ik. 
(1) End. (2) Counting. 



Tfilan nikki te kanniyun trikbi lagbn! pnrailat jithe ek diwe nun nahin 

tangd^. 
Ilazrat Ati kb&na kbawe, batb mnudarn^ babe pacbcbanda. 
Tbe bridge of Sirat J g aa ( * ^^^^ ^'^^ ^06U as spur rowels, baa to bo 

passed where none waits for another. 
Saint All eats his food (and) sits with signet ring in hand cognizing. 



( Ivii ) 

Arsbon (1) lath& ddlddl ek sukhan mange isab&n ik, 

Motian di zin ord (2) uahfn lagam ii. 

(1). The prophet's horse Duldul descending from heaven. 
(2). Ora = orak, end. 



ETh^win halal bandiy4 bhate (1) munhhar&m da. 

• ■ 

Uh kadhin thairde baudija jinan daman pakrij& Hassan Hosen Im&m di. 
(1) Foreswear, ciirse. 



30. Merf phad na wini samajh bal n4d6n&n. 

Wing (I) Zdlekh4n deh rdt tudhe df vahm&n (2). 
(i; Like. (2) Thoughts. 



F^se na j&ndi&n jherian likhijanloh kalaman. 

« 

A'sra allah d& p4k sachche di&n simkn (1). 
(1) Hope, 



Tdu tor gaja en te pichche kon phadenda (1) iman. 
Main ndn &tan (2) mdhri (3) sunj disdi^ chare Um&n. 

(1) Responsibilitj=am4nat. (2) Shunning parties. (3) Poison, hateful. 



Dhole de vichhore l&i4n ion ahar&n te chutdf sat yadftn^n. 

•• ■ . . 

Tdn tur gaj& en te pichhe abtar hdi^n gallian pbirda e rdh masting. 

Separation from mj lover gave me blows as those of the hammer fall on the 
anvil. 

You have gone and since the lanes have become displeaaing, mj soul wanders 

like one mad. 
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( lit ) 

N^ trori^n trutdi he nk jknAi he chhaddL 
. • • • 

Tds4n khadhi^n galen ass^n jholi addi. 

• • • 

Bhalke tdr wais&n en bahni kar bih^i vaddi* 



34. Charkha mer^ he (1) sihda jhar d&. 

Khabhrian (2) tahl( di^n tir (3) ch(r hi&v da. 

(1) Of heart of wood. (2) Gross pieces. (3) Under board. 

Trakla rik (1) di gharj& k&rigar loh^r d&. 
Nikka p&i katni han khes v^dhe (2) jir d&. 
(1) Wrought iron. {2) Par ofiF, distant 



Thokke (1) dnin kasabdirft rupaya des&n k&r d&. 
Bhdin na rakhfn tamian zimmaw&r i&, 

(1). To weave closely, thickly. Dont place it on the ground, to stretch 
out the threads is (the duty) of him who is responsible. 

DhoU ghani mud (1) na rahin k&ra ek dew&rd&. 

Mil je milna tain vat bh^wen (3) chan (2) charhayd e hkr di. 

(1) A long time. ( 2) The moon. (3) Cove what may. 



35. P&r chen&o mer& belt ramake (1). 

Ghat janjir mere dil ndn tun tunke (2). 

(1) To shout, call. (2)=tunna, to draw, to drag ; a well sinker when he has 
filled the dredge shovel, shouts out to those above — Tun, tunno. 



Eed& kappar (1) jh&gjA sad belf d& sunke. 
Haddan n&lon m&s kapend& rat (2) pCnda punke (3). 

(1)A rapid. (2) Blood. (3) Punn& := to strain. 



( 1^ ) 

36, Aasiu itbe yar lamine de pise, 
Gbalrum^l pallo b3bii pat^ic. 
Send jour Laudkercliief nfter tjiog in it sireetmeati. 



Tus^B liDT sahere kadhln ass&n vi h&ee, 

Howasin mittl&a je jhol! phnl payfise. 

Tou are tuildiug up another (loTe), I too waa (loTsd) once. 

Mj longings were assuaged wben I obtained what I desired. 

37. Andi te jSodA ghat la^hui en jhiti (1). 

Jis kam da tiin sonali ben main baith! h&n jStf (2). 

(1) .Ihatl = a glance. Jhdti gkatnd = to oast glances. 

(2) 1 am sitting cognisant of what you ask for. 



Debin lok lakhenda he Swen tdn rstin, 

Jahreapne koulan kolongae ben, Hoinda dharm nihia sdthl. 



33. Kanni bnnde bassi (1) sobndi he gal ntLa, 

Haia kadhan akhji be, dhoU, cha.rh jawen mird (2) Thai niin. 

(1) A necklace. (2) Wild, terrible. Marl Thai and tattar Bar are common 
phrases. 



Vagyfi vena hen ag lagi he rang mahal nfin, 
Dhatti he kingrS (1), mori (2) bdi e rang mahal ndn. 
(1) Cornice. (2) Mori, iudented, in ruina. 



A' vehre pbal lagS e nigar val ndn, 

Unj ua aik lahndi he, chamar ja gal ndn. 

Come into the yard, the parasite creeper is bearing fruit, 
I do not lose mj longings so, em&race me. 

The Nagar Tal is the parasite ho commonlj seen on ber trees that never fruits. 



JHANG : 
Settlement Office, 
The ISlh May 1881. 



E. E. STEEDMAN, 
Settlement Officer. 
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APPENDIX 8. 

Specimen Hits of Kamidna Fees payable in selected villages of Tahsil Shorhdf, 

District Jhang, 



Mauza Isewalla-^ Eachi. 



LaiMr— Reaper 
Lohir — Blacksmith 

Kaxnbto — Potter 
Tirkh4n— Carpenter 
Kal-^Barber 

Muhassil— Watchman 

Chajji— Winnower ... 

Dharwai— Weighman 

Kirdyi— Carriage ... 

Jak Basdl Arw&hi ... 

Tall A Maiirla 

Gahera 

Moh&ni f. 

Chdra 

Talw&r& 

Malikind fees 

MiBcellaDeouB, reli- 
gious and charitable 

Total per well 
Fractional share of 



Katnre of Fees. 



Amonnt 

per well in 

Topahs. 



T^th 

1 puli 4- 1 gadda + 2 
topas per karwir • . 

Do. do. do. 



Do. 



do. do. 



1 puli + 2 topas per 
karwar 

4 topas per karwir ••. 

Do. do. do. 

^ topa per karwar ... 

2 topas per karwdr ... 
2 topas per karwir ... 



1 gada per well 
12 topas 
i topahs 

15 topas 



gross produce 



120 

86 
36 
36 

82 

48 

48 

6 

24 

24 



4 

12 

4 

16 



445 
232 



JHAN& : 

SiTTLEMBNT OFFICK, 

ThclBth May, IQ%1, 



M AUZA AHliBt>PUR— SAILAB. 



Nature of Fees. 



1 gada 4- 1 to^a per 
karw^ 

1 topa per karwdr ... 

1 gada 4- 1 topa per_ 
karw&r 

1 topa per karwdr... 
4 topas per karwar 

Do. do. do. 

2 topas per karwsir 
4 topas per karwir... 
1 topa per karw&r ... 
12 topas 



I gada + i topa per 
karwAr ... 



Amonnt 

per well la 

Topahs. 



6 topahs 



120 

16 
12 

16 
12 
48 
48 
24 
48 
12 
12 



10 



6 



^« 



884 
20 



E. B. STEEDMAN,' 
Settlement Officer, 



( Ixii ) 

APPENDIX 9. 



Zitl of Oovernmeni NotiHcationi iaaued regarding the Jhang SeUlement, 

. Finand*! Commiailoner't Book CircuUr XXIV of 21t»t December 1874. 



No. 



208 
209 
210 
211 
1023 



132S 



63 



ii2 

370 

1519 

89 

90 

354 

1211 



Datb, 



9th February 1876 ... 
Do. do, do. 



Do. do. 



do. 



Do. do. do. 
21 St July 1876 



14th September 1876... 



18th January 1879 



1236 1 



17th Norembcr 1879... 



i^BSTBACT. 



Placed the Jbang District under re- Settlement. Appointed 
and conferred powers on the Settlement Officers. 

Do. do. do. do. 



Do. 
Do. 



do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 



13th May 1880 



12th March 1875 ... 
29th October 1876 ... 



Amended pafas 3 and 4 of Notification No. 208 of 9^ 
February 1875. Directed that the Settlement of tbeGirh 
Mahardj^ and Ahmadpdr Parganahs would be a First Begnlir 
Settlement. 



Added four Tillages to the list published in NotificatiOfl 
1023, above quoted. 



Cancelled so much of Notifications 208-210-211, as con- 
ferred Judicial powers on the Settlement Officers. Restricted 
their jurisdiction to suits under the Tenancy Act. Suiti 
under Section 20, Act XXVIII of 1871, and suits under 
Section 9 of Specific Belief Act, 1877. 



Amended Notification No 63 by empowering the Settle- 
ment Courts to try suits brought for declaration of title 
brought by parties in possession of the rights claimed. 



Withdrew the jurisdiction to try suits relating to land frov 
the Settlement Officers of the Jhang district. 



25th January 1876 ... 



25th March 1878 
29th November 1878... 



Conferred powers on various Settlement Officers of the 
• Jhang Settlement, or withdrew them. 



J 



JHANG : 

Settlement Office, 

The 18fA May, 1881. 



E. B. STEEDMAN, 

Settlement Officer, 
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